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THE MEASUREMENT OF PRECONSCIOUS PERCEPTION IN DREAMS 
AND IMAGES: AN INVESTIGATION OF THE POETZL PHENOMENON'! 


HOWARD SHEVRIN 


anp LESTER LUBORSKY 


Uenninger Foundation 


N a pioneer laboratory investigation of 
dream imagery, Poetzl (16) discovered 
that his subjects dreamt about the orig- 

inally unreported parts of a previously ex- 

posed picture. He flashed colored slides of 
everyday scenes at 4,99” and asked subjects 
to describe and draw what they saw. He then 
told them to record any dreams they had that 
night. When he asked his subjects on the fol- 
lowing day to describe and draw their dreams, 
he observed that the dream imagery borrowed 
extensively from the unreported portions of 
the picture. Poetzl’s subjects confirmed his 
observations by identifiying elements of the 
picture of which they were previously unaware 
as parts of their dream imagery. 

Poetzl looked upon his findings as supporting 
the that “images of indirect vision, 
errors tachistoscopic vision in normal 


view 


of 


persons, visual dream-images and the visual 
mistakes of patients with agnosia agree with 


each other in many qualities regarding form 
and contents” (16). He attributed these simi- 
larities to a functional equivalence between 
brain damage to visual areas and the impover- 
ishment of normal perception produced by 
tachistoscopic exposure or peripheral vision. 
In a brief exposure, involuntary eye move- 
ments from the point of fixation to other areas 
of the stimulus cannot be executed. The time 
limitation barrier” that 
permits a clear perception of only part of the 
picture; the remainder of the picture registers 
in the visual apparatus but is not represented 


erects a ‘“‘motoric 


in consciousness, analogous to an exposed film 
that has not been developed. According to a 
“law of exclusion” formulated by Poetzl, only 
the registered but consciously unrepresented 
parts of a stimulus appear in the dream. The 
fully “developed” perception, or “print,” is 
excluded from the dream process. 

Both Poetzl and Freud were aware of the 
parallel between Poetzl’s findings and Freud’s 
theory of dreams. The “indifferent” percep- 

1 We wish to thank our colleagues for critical reading 


Gardner Murphy, Riley Gardner, 
Richard Siegal, and Sidney Smith. 


»9f the manuscript 
Philip Holzman, 


9 


8 


tions that Freud identified as day-residues 
present in the manifest content of dreams, 
Poetzl equated with the unreported parts of 
the picture which were later dreamed about. 
Poetzl further assumed that there was a func- 
tional equivalence between his concept of the 
“motoric barrier” and the concept of a re- 
pressed wish. He maintained that the dream 
lifted this “motoric barrier” and permitted 
the successive development of the parts of 
the picture originally unseen, much as the 
dream lifted the barrier of repression and per- 
mitted the symbolic and disguised expression 
of unacceptable wishes. The dream work under- 
took its own kind of “dark room” procedure, 
developing the exposed but heretofore unde- 
veloped and unprinted “film” according to its 
own laws rather than the laws of the waking 
state. 

Recently, Fisher (4, 5, 6) revived general 
interest in Poetzl’s work by providing examples 
of Poetzl’s findings on the basis of which he 
suggested modifications of Freud’s theory of 
dream formation. Klein and his associates 
(9, 18) felt the need for a more exact method 
than Poetzl’s procedure, and using an ingen- 
ious ““masking”’ technique, have attempted to 
show that an apparently unseen stimulus 
affects the perception of a simultaneously 
perceived stimulus. The work of these two 
investigators provided the immediate stimulus 
for the present study. Like Fisher, however, we 
felt the need to use the opportunities offered 
by the Poetzl method for tracing the vicissi- 
tudes of preconscious percepts from the time 
of their registration to their emergence in 
dreams. In a previous paper we reported on a 
preliminary examination of the Poetzl phenom- 
enon together with an attempt to understand 
it theoretically (12). 

If the basic Poetzl observation could be 
systematically confirmed and if a measure of 
delayed recall in dreams could be developed, a 
new approach to the experimental study of 
unconscious phenomena would be made pos- 
sible. This method might successfully handle 
some of the major difficulties encountered in 
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the many studies concerned with measuring 
unconscious phenomena. These investigations 

carried out under such headings as subcep- 
tion (11), and perceptual defense and vigilance 
(3, 10, 15)—by and large, have utilized indirect 
indices such as variations in threshold time. 
As Klein and his associates have pointed out, 
in these studies ‘‘. . . non-conscious perception 
and the defensive reaction to it [are] both in- 
ferred from the deviant recognition times. The 
threshold technique of these studies. . .[pro- 
vides] little if any information concerning the 
processes that determine the threshold meas- 
ure’ (9). These studies focus mainly on ‘“de- 
fensive reactions to subliminal perception’’ and 
not upon the ways in which “subliminal regis- 
tration affects conscious thought”’ (9 

Klein ef al. have taken an important step 
toward dealing with the problem they pose. 
(heir results suggest another question: what 
is the fale of the preconsciously registered 
impressions after the moment at which they 
affect simultaneously evoked conscious im- 
pressions? The technique discovered by Poetz] 
and further developed by Fisher is perhaps 
best designed to answer this question, for the 
dream would appear to bring to the surface 
many of these preconscious perceptions. 

Che Poetzl procedure has been repeated in 
several studies (1, 4, 5, 6, 13, 14) but thus far 
no measure of preconscious perception has been 
developed. Our primary aim in the present 
report is to construct a reliable measure of 


preconscious perception as elicited by the 
Poetzl technique and then to examine evidence 
bearing on its validity 


METHOD 


Our procedure was essentially the same as the one 
used by Poetzl and Fisher. They varied conditions un- 
systematically in what were principally clinical ap- 
proaches (8). We have attempted to collect our data in 
a systematic fashion, so that statistical procedures 
could be applied to the data 

We used the same picture for all Ss. It provided a 
baseline from which could be assessed the nature of the 
‘picture pull,”’ as well as individual differences in re- 
sponse to the same stimulus. None of the other ex 
perimenters (1, 4, 5, 6, 13, 14) used one picture for a 
sizeable number of Ss 

4 single description and drawing of a complex picture 
may not capture all of what the S has consciously per- 
ceived. Our instructions therefore emphasize that the 
§ should describe and draw what he saw as fully as 
possible. In addition, we asked for a second full de- 
scription anc drawing immediately following the first. 


At the next session (the following day) we obtained a 


third sample of the conscious memory of the picture 
In order to make certain that nothing would be missed, 
a tape recording was made of the experimental sessions. 

We became convinced of the importance of using a 
complex picture with many objects to assure that even 
Ss who reported a great deal initially would have a 
sizeable remainder to recover in their dreams. This 
would make possible a statistically adequate range of 
recovered items. 

It would be foolhardy to expect dreams to occur and 
be reported on request. We decided to obtain from 
those Ss who did not report dreams something similar to 
a daydream. We asked these Ss to describe and draw 
the first mental picture that came to mind. A similar 
technique was employed by Allers and Teler (1) and 
more recently by Fisher (5 

The 27 Ss who took part in this study had partici- 
pated in other experiments on perception at The 
Menninger Foundation. Our initial explanations of the 
nature of the experiment could be brief: “This is a study 
of perception, or how people see the world. It is similar 
to some of the studies you’ve taken part in before.’ 
The verbatim experimental instructions follow: 


Part I (First Session) 


1. On the count of three I’m going to flash a picture 
on the screen. It will appear just about where the x 
mark is. [The experimenter also indicates the size of the 
area in which the picture will appear on the screen.] 
Ready: one, two, three. [The picture is flashed on the 
count of three.] 

2. Now, describe what you saw as fully as you can. 
Make a drawing of what you remember seeing and con 
tinue to describe it while you draw it. 

3. [The S is asked to describe and draw the picture 
again, as in #2 above. After completing the drawing 
and description, he is asked,] Is there anything else you 
remember? 

4. Would you remember and write down upon 
awakening any dreams that you have tonight? Please 
bring them with you when you come tomorrow. [If the 
S asks, “What if I don’t dream?” he is told, “If you 
keep a paper and pencil handy we’ve found that this 
helps a great deal.” If he then asks, “But what if I 
don’t dream at all?” the experimenter replies, “Even 
people who don’t usually dream find that this helps.”’] 


Part II (Second Session) 


5. Tell me your dream (dreams). Draw and de 
scribe what was pictured in your dream, what you saw 
in your dream. 

Alternate instructions for Ss who do not report dreams 

What were the last thoughts you had before falling 
asleep last night? [This is followed by instruction #6 
below. The remainder of the instructions, from #7 on, 
apply to these images as if they were dreams.] 

6. Close your eyes, let a picture come to mind, let 
me know when you have one... . Fine, tell me about 
the picture that came to mind. Now draw what you 
saw and describe it as you draw it. [Two pictures are 
elicited in this way.] 

7. [Associations are obtained to the dreams and 
images by means of the usual questions, “What comes 
to mind about the dream?” or “What comes to mind?” 
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about any part ol the dream which the experimenter 
has reason to think is likely to be important.] 

8. Do you see any connection between your dream 
image) and the picture you saw yesterday? 

9 w describe what you saw yesterday as fully as 
an. Make a drawing of what you remember seeing 
it while you draw it 


and continue to describe 
10. I'm 
nter exposes the picture on the screen and lets it 

for the rest What connections 

etween your recall of the picture and the 

rhis time you may inspect it at 


going to expose the picture again. [The ex 


of the session 


the screen 

yur ieisure 
11. What 
image nd the 


specific 


connections do you see between your 
picture on the screen? [After 


juestions are asked about 


an 
uiry, 

picture 
Do you see any connections between the dream 


and anything in the room or anything you 


een on the way down here yesterday?? 
oes this dream compare with most other 

ns you've had 

14. What « think we have beer 

this ex] , 


ll 


trying to get 


| ppara 

\ slide projector with attached shutter was used 
Che projector was a La Belle, Model 500 with a 500- 
watt bulb. The shutter was an Ilex, No. 4 Acme with a 
Electronic calibration ofthe 
time of the 


to , l 50° 
was obtained for the 
experiment, 4$9”.* The screen used was a piece of white 
poster cardboard 44” x 28”, and mounted on plyboard 
was hung with the long axis parallel to the 

The room was approximately 9’5” x 10’8”. The 

inst the long wall approximately 9’ from the 

005 
foot-candles during the daytime and .000 foot-candles 
it night. At the moment of exposure the illumination 
vas .200 With the room lights on the 
illumination was at .800 foot-candles. During the pre- 
exposure period approximately one minute was allowed 
for adaptation to the new level of illumination. An 
electronic photometer, Model 500 with a tube D was 
ised for all measures of illumination. The size of the 
exposure was approximately 21” x 15” and 


inge from 1 


shutter exposure 


I 


he pre-exposure field was measured at 


foot-candles 


suce on 


appeared on the screen so that the mid-point of the 


his instruction is one of the additions introduced 
xy Fisher (4 
*We had intended using the same Koo” time ex- 
posure as Poetz] and Fisher, but found by electronic 
calibration of our shutter (Ilex, No. 4 Acme, Ilex Op 
tical Co., Rochester, N. Y.) that the actual time ex 
posure when set at 400” was $0”. (By courtesy of 
Charles Snyder.) These types of shutters are inexact, 
but our time exposure proved consistently to be 
around 4%o”. Thus, we succeeded in our aim of provid- 
ing each S with about the same stimulus conditions in 
terms of length of exposure. This possible difference in 
time exposure from that of the Poetzl and Fisher experi- 
ments (none of the earlier experimenters report on 
exact calibration) may not be crucial, as is suggested 
by the work of Fisher (4), and Malamud and Linder 
14), both of whom obtained the phenomenon with ex 
posures of half a minute 
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slide was approximately 744” above eye level. A black 
and white reproduction of our colored slide, “Inside 
Ancient Roman Wall,”* can be found in our earlier 
article (12). A penciled x-mark approximately 44” x 
L6” was drawn on the screen so that it would fall at the 
exact center point of the picture. S was told that the 
picture would appear “just about where the x-mark is” 
and the approximate size of the exposed picture on the 
screen was indicated. S’s head was not held stationary 
On exposure of the picture the x-mark did not obscure 
any objects because it fell on a dark green tree in the 
center of the picture 


A Measure of Recall of Preconscious Perceptions 


Basic to our understanding of the Poetzl phe 
nomenon is the assumption that more of the stimulus 
registers than the S can report to us. We shall refer to 
those elements of the stimulus that register in the S’s 
perceptual system and are not consciously recalled, bui 
later appear in dreams and images, as preconscious 
We say recall rather than perception because in its 
rigorous meaning perception refers to the experience of a 
stimulus present to the senses; the stimulus in our 
experiment is only perceptible for 4g9”. It would be 
more accurate to refer to our Ss’ reports as the recall of 
a quite brief perception—a recall in which memory and 
judgment have already played a role. The dreams and 
images could also be put in this same frame of reference 
as another mode of recall, much as we would find in 
experiments on the hypermnesic character of hypnotic 
states (17). The recall of the stimulus present in the 
dreams and images differs from the conscious recall of 
the stimulus in that the S does not have the conscicus 
intent to recall parts of the stimulus and is usually not 
aware that he is recalling something already exposed to 
his view. We shall refer to recall present in dreams and 
images as unintentional recall in contrast to the in 
lentional recall obtained immediately after the exposure 
of the stimulus and on the S’s return the following day 
(See Table 1.) (By referring to recall in dreams as “un 
intentional” we do not imply that there are no inten 
tions other than the conscious intent induced by our 
instructions 

The unintentional recail in dreams and images con 
sists of at least two different types of elements: (a) 
Parts of the stimulus already reported in intentional 
recall of the stimulus. We shall refer to these as items 
recalled again. (b) Parts of the stimulus previously 
unreported in intentional recall. We shall refer to these 
items as instances of preconscious recall. 

As a residual category, we should expect to find in 
the dreams and images items not present at all in the 
stimulus. We shall refer to these as usrelated items 

Once we view the Poetzl phenomenon as a function 
of recall we must design the measure of preconscious 
recall to take into account the effects of memory, both 
as a factor producing a decrement in the amount 
available to recall and as a factor introducing new 
elements in the form of additions, distortions, assimila 
tions, etc. According to Freud’s theory of dreams, we 
should expect these additive and distorting effects of 
memory to be more prominent in dreams and images 
than in intentional recall. As a way of taking into 


* National Picture Slide Co., N. Y. C., Slide #9, 
Italy, 80 
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rABLE 1 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 


[ime SEQUENCE OF 


Experimental Procedure Time after Exposure 
0 
immediately 
exposure 
Second intentional recall 3-5 minutes 
Dream (unintentional recall 10-24 hours 
Image (unintentional recall 24-30 hours 
Third intentional recall 24-30 hours 


Exposure of picture 


First intentional recall following 


account the transformations in perceptual structure 
produced by memory, we decided to identify instances 
of preconscious recall in terms of a conceptual similarity 
between dream and picture elements. Thus, if S 
omitted the trucks from his intentional recall of the 
picture but dreamed about cars, wagons, or bicycles, 
we would credit him with the preconscious recall of the 
vehicles in the picture. We assume that the meaning of 
the percept—in this case “mode of transportation” 
is more constant than any of its visual components, 
which might have been affected by the particular 
memories of the individual.® 

The actual score for preconscious recall received by 
the S represents the number of elements in his dream or 
image having a conceptual similarity to elements of the 
picture which S did not describe or draw in his three 
intentional recalls. The scores for the other measures 
(amount of intentional recall, number of items recalled 
again, and number of unrelated items) were also based 
categories rather than perceptual 


upon conceptual 


identities 
RESULTS 


Reliability of the Measure of Preconscious 


Recall 
From the Ss’ descriptions of the picture, we 
made up a list of 34 major items. The major 
elements of the picture to which our Ss most 


* Another approach to the problem of identifying 
instances of preconscious recall is to conceive of a pre 
consciously registered percept as a dissolving photo 
graphic image whose fragments become incorporated 
into the imagery of dreams. From this point of view, 
there need not be any conceptual similarity between 
preconscious recall and the unreported aspects of the 
stimulus but only a fragmentary perceptual identity 
Fisher relied primarily on this method of identifying 
preconscious recall. There probably is a correlation be 
tween these two aspects of preconscious recall. In our 
previous illustration concerning the omitted trucks, the 
conceptual similarity between the dream and the 
stimulus is clearly that of a mode of transportation or 
vehicle; but there is also a perceptual identity present 
insofar as an S usually draws his wagons with wheels, 
fenders, etc. Our decision in favor of a measure based on 
conceptual similarity was a first step dictated by the 
need to achieve adequate reliability, which seemed 
more readily obtainable by judging conceptual similari 
ties than by judging minute, subtle, and fragmentary 
perceptual identities 


frequently responded were the sky, the statu- 
ary on top of the building, the “tower” 
(facade of the building), the building itself, the 
trees and shrubbery on either side of the build- 
ing, the wall on which the building stood, and 
three vehicles on a roadway at the base of the 
wall. A few of the reported items were indis- 
tinct and infrequently seen and some of them 
were subdivisions of these principal elements. 
For example, the building was not only scored 
as a building, but windows and doors were 
scored separately when they were drawn and 
named by the S. 

Two judges worked independently in scoring 
the dreams and images according to the pres- 
ence or absence of the 34 items. The judge was 
only required to decide whether a listed item 
was recognizably present in the descriptions 
and drawings. “Judge 1” represented the 
pooled judgments of the two experimenters, 
and “Judge 2’ was the statistician who did 
most of the analyses reported in this article. 
We were concerned with three scores for each 
S: (a) the amount of intentional recall; (b) the 
amount of preconscious recall; and (c) the 
amount recalled again. The reliability coeffi- 
cients (Pearson r’s) for these three variables 
were respectively: .92, .84, and .95.? 


Establishing the Relationship of the Measure to 
Preconscious Perception 


Like Poetzl, we found that parts of the 
picture which were not reported as seen later 
appeared in the dreams. Out of an average of 
about ten items appearing in dreams, three 
had not been reported previously (see Table 2). 


* Lolafaye Coyne. 

’ The score given each S by the two judges could be 
based on different items. We therefore determined the 
amount of agreement between Judge 1 and Judge 2 for 
all items. This is the same as asking how well the judges 
agreed on whether an S was drawing and describing, for 
example, a building, a car, or a tree. The percentage 
agreement between the two judges for all items, pooling 
all Ss, was 68. Almost all the disagreements had to do 
with one judge scoring an item and another not scoring 
it. There were two main reasons for these disagreements 
Occasionally, one judge noticed an ambiguous item and 
decided it did not represent the object, while the other 
judge decided that it did resemble a recognizable object 
A more prevalent type of disagreement was essentially 
one of oversight by one or the other of the judges of an 
unambiguously represented item. The descriptions were 
rated more unreliably than the drawings. When over 
sights were called to the attention of the judges they 
usually immediately confirmed having overlooked the 
object 
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We also found that another source of uninten- 
tional recall, images, was effective in eliciting 
new picture items. Indeed, the images proved 
to be significantly more productive of precon- 
scious recall than the dreams (see Table 2), a 
finding that raises some interesting questions 
beyond the scope of this paper. We have 
labeled these new items in the dreams (and 
images) preconscious recall. How can we show 
that this is a proper description? 

If we could put “tracers” on the picture 
items analogous to radioactive isotopes, we 
could follow them through the mental appa- 
ratus and our task would be relatively simple. 
Until such psychologically radioactive isotopes 
are discovered, however, we must learn about 
the validity of the measure by bringing to- 
gether evidence that it behaves in accordance 


with our understanding of preconscious per- 
ception. We explored hypotheses based on the 


assumption that preconscious perception oc- 
curred and was utilized in dreams and images. 
Poetzl’s “law of exclusion.” Poetzl stated: 

. out of the total effect of a visual situation 

the once-performed part [i.e., the part which 
appeared in consciousness] disappears in the 
after-effect, but those preconsciously grasped 
parts, which were not yet developed, continue 
to be effective. If the grasp of consciousness is 
at its maximum, the latent after-effects in 
preconsciousness are at a minimum and vice- 
versa” (16). This “law” might lead one to 
expect that the more items the S reported 
(intentional recall), the smaller the number of 
items left to be ““developed”’ in the dreams and 
the images (preconscious recall); similarly, 
the greater the S’s “conscious grasp” of the 
picture (intentional recall), the less the number 
of items recalled again in the dreams and 
images. Our findings indicated otherwise. The 


TABLE 2 
MEAN NuMBER OF ITEMS RECALLED IN 
Eacu CATEGORY FOR DREAMERS AND 
NONDREAMERS 


Non- 
Dream- dream 
ers (N ers (N 
16 = 11) 


Category o call bs 
Preconscious recall 
{ntentional recall 
Items recalled again 
Unrelated items in 

tentiona! recall 


Inin 


*»< 
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correlation between intentional recall and pre- 
conscious recall was not significant (—.06), 
while the correlation between intentional 
recall and recalled again was significant, but in 
the opposite direction from that predicted 
(.69, p < .001). Poetzl therefore was wrong if 
the two predictions followed from his “law of 
exclusion’”’—the amount one sees initially of a 
picture is unrelated to the amount one re- 
covers of it in dreams and images; and the 
more one sees initially, the more often the 
same things will be seen again in the dreams 
and images.® 

In view of these negative results, one may 
wonder whether we are measuring the same 
phenomenon that Poetzl observed. There is, 
however, another way of testing Poetzl’s “law 
of exclusion” made possible by our obtaining 
three intentional recalls of the picture, rather 
than one, as in previous studies. Quite fre- 
quently we noted that items not in the first 
recall emerged in the second or third recalls 
We were led to ask whether more new items 
would appear in the dreams (and images) than 
in successive intentional recalls. Possibly 
Poetzl’s “law” was intended mainly to em- 
phasize that the dream is a better vehicle than 
intentional recall for preconscious recall, rather 
than to imply that the dream is the exclusive 
vehicle for preconscious perception. Our 
definition of preconscious recall—the appear- 


’ 


®’ The relationship between inientional recall and 
preconscious recall could be obscured by an uncontrolled 
factor—we have no way of knowing how much of the 
picture actually registered in our Ss’ visual apparatus 
There may be wide individual variations in how much a 
person can “receive,” adding together conscious and 
preconscious perception. Visual acuity might be one 
such variable which would place a physiological limit 
upon how much could be perceived at any one time 
An analysis which pitted the S against himself would 
control for inter-individual variations in visual acuity 
and other limiting physiological conditions. 

The relationship between intentional recall and the 
number of items recalled again in dreams and images is 
also limited by an uncontrolled factor: on the basis of 
chance expectations the more things a subject saw in the 
picture consciously, the greater number of things he 
could recall again in his dreams or images. If a person 
reported seeing ten items, he could see again in his 
dreams a maximum of ten items; but a person who saw 
only two items could only recall a maximum of two in 

In this sense, a positive correlation was 
’ our measure. If the S were compared with 
himself under the conditions of intentional and un 
intentional recall, the amount consciously reported 
would be eliminated as a source of individual variation 


his dreams 


““‘buiit into 
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ance in dreams and image of picture items not 
previously reported in inientional recall 
might therefore have been too limiting. Per- 
haps the new items in successive intentional 
recalls could be viewed as the feeble workings 
of preconscious recall under the adverse condi- 
tions of the waking state. Similarly, perhaps 
the dreams and images are relatively inefficient 
means as compared to intentional recall for 
recalling conscious perceptions. We, therefore, 
restated our two predictions: 

1. Each S should recall significantly more 
new items (preconscious recall) in his dreams 
or images than in his second and third efforts 
at intentional recall. 

2. Each S should recall significantly fewer 
old items (ifems recalled again) in his dreams 
or images than in his second and third efforts 
at intentional recall. 

Both predictions were borne out by our 
results. (See Tables 3 and 4.) For our analyses, 
a difference score was obtained for each indi- 
vidual between his performances in intentional 
and unintentional recall, using the first inten- 
tional recall as a baseline. In analyzing pre- 
conscious recall, for example, the difference 
was obtained between the number of new 
items in unintentional recall (dreams or images) 
and the number of new items present in 
intentional recall (second or third recall, or their 
average, depending on the particular com- 
parison involved). These difference scores were 
averaged for all Ss and the significance of the 


rABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF PicturE ITEMS PRECONSCIOUSLY 
RECALLED IN UNINTENTIONAL AND IN 
INTENTIONAL RECALL 


Mean 
Comparison N | Differ-| op t 
ence 
Unintentional recall vs.| 27 | 2.3% | 2.75 | 4.35**** 
second intentional 
recall 
Unintentional recall vs. 26 | 2.5 1.0 \3.o°" 
third intentional re 
call 
Unintentional recall vs.| 26 | 2.4 2.216 
second and third in 
tentional recall com 
bined 
Second intentional re 26 | 0.3 1.55 | 1.03 


call vs. third inten 
tional recall 


**** Significant at p < .0001 
* A positive difference is in favor of the first variable mentioned 


n the comparison 


average difference tested. /nientional recall was 
a better vehicle for retaining conscious percep- 
tions, but could not measure up to the capacity 
of unintentional recall to activate preconscious 
perceptions. These relationships applied to 
dreams and images taken separately or com- 
bined. The findings support our restatement of 
Poetzl’s assertion that dreams are prone to 
“exclude” conscious perceptions in favor of pre 
conscious perceptions. And, our results indicate 
that this “law” can be generalized to apply 
to a type of “forced fantasy,” the images. 

Freud’s hypothesis about ‘indifferent’ per- 
ceptions. We wondered what characteristics of 
preconscious perceptions made it possible for 
them to play a role in dreams and images. In 
his theory of dreams, Freud identified pre- 
conscious perceptions as those which are 

.. indifferent and thus had no attention 
paid to them;...or have been rejected and 
have thus had attention promptly withdrawn 
from them” (7). In ether case, these precon- 
scious impressions “hae not yet been requisi- 
tioned by waking thought-activity; and for 
reasons of censorship. ..{the dream process] 
transfers psychical intensity from what is 
important but objectionable to what is indiffer- 
ent”’ (7). In this last statement Freud suggested 
a reason for the operation of Poetzl’s “law of 
exclusion.” Fully developed conscious percep- 
tions cannot so easily be used as a “cover” for 
unacceptable thoughts. 

We would predict then that preconscious 
perceptions, as they emerge in dreams, would 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF PicTURE ITEMS RECALLED AGAIN IN 
UNINTENTIONAL AND INTENTIONAL RECALL 


Mean 
Comparison N_Differ- | ep 
ence 
Unintentional recall vs. 27 -2.9* 2.49 —6.02**** 
second intentional 
recall 
Unintentional recall vs. 26 3.0 3.03,—5.16**** 
thirc’ intentional re 
call 
Unintentional recall vs. | 26 -3.0 |2.67|—5.81**** 
second and third in- 
tentional recall com 
bined 
Second intentional re 26 -0.0 1.90 —0.11 


call vs. third inten 
tional recall 


**** Significant at p < .000i 
* A negative difference is in favor of the second variable mer 


tioned in the comparisor 
F 
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be associated with a strong affective charge 
displaced from ideas originally intensely 
cathected to ideas having only a weak charge. 
Moreover, because these intensely cathected 
ideas are the derivatives of unacceptable 
unconscious wishes, we should expect the 
affective charge to be unpleasant in nature. 
With these considerations in mind, we pre- 
dicted that preconscious recall would be associ- 
ated with unpleasant affect. 

In order to check this prediction, we devised 
a measure of unpleasantness using a five-point 
scale in which two judges rated the maximum 
point of unpleasantness attained (peak unpleas- 
antness) within the dreams, images, and the 
three reports of intentional recall. One judge 
was not aware of the expected relationship 
between peak unpleasantness and preconscious 
recall. We did not get the Ss’ own rating of the 
dream’s unpleasantness. Illustrating a low 


peak unpleasantness rating would be a dream 
in which there was no more unpleasant part 
than a man reading a book; illustrating a high 
rating would be a dream in which a woman 
was sitting in her car while terribly frightened 
by a hail storm. 


Confirming our prediction that preconscious 
recall would be associated with unpleasant 
affect, we found a positive correlation between 
peak unpleasaniness and the amount precon- 
sciously recalled. Both for our group of Ss as a 
whole (.57,  < .01) and for the dreamers 
(.75, p < .001) and nondreamers (.60, p < .05) 
the relationship was significant. 

It could be argued, however, that the 
unpleasantness in dreams and images may not 
be a function of the preconsciously recalled 
items at all, but a function of other aspects of 
the dream. With this objection in mind, we 
correlated peak unpleasantness with the number 
of items that were recalled again and the 
number of unrelated items in the dreams and 
images. The two correlations were, respec- 
tively, .01 and .29. These nonsignificant corre- 
lations support the assumption that it was the 
preconsciously recalled items and not the 
other contents of the dreams and images that 
were associated with peak unpleasantness. 

An hypothesis concerning a formal atiribute 
of the picture. Our measure of preconscious 
recall was based on the picture’s content. The 
formal attributes of the picture may also be 
capable of preconscious recall. One formal 
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property is the angularity of line produced by 
the shapes of the picture items. 

Each drawing made by an S was judged 
according to its angularity (as opposed to 
roundedness) on a five-point rating scale. For 
the drawings of the picture a reliability coeffi- 
cient of .88 was obtained for two judges; the 
reliability coefficient for the dream and image 
drawings was .81. 

In constructing our measure of angularity, 
we assumed that the average angularity for 
the group of Ss would be a good estimate of 
the angularity of the picture. Statistical 
analysis indicated that there were no signifi- 
cant differences among the means for inten- 
tional and unintentional recall, a finding in line 
with the assumption that the mean remained a 
relatively constant estimate of the angularity 
of the picture. We can consider individual 
deviations from the central tendency as errors 
in reproducing the angularity of the picture. 
A “2” score was obtained for each S represent- 
ing the difference between the angularity of 
his unintentional recall drawings and the mean 
angularity of the total group for unintentional 
recall. We would expect that the smaller the 
“g” score (i.e., the closeness with which the S 
approximates the average angularity of the 
drawings), the greater the amount of precon- 
scious recall of picture contents. The correla- 
tion between the “2” scores and preconscious 
recall of picture contents was —.49 (p < .01). 
This relationship was stronger for the dreamers 
(—.57, p < .05) than the nondreamers (—.22). 

Preconscious recall of the picture content 
was shown to be significantly correlated with 
peak unpleasaniness; angularity should simi- 
larly be correlated. We found a significant 
correlation in the expected direction (—.40, 
p < .05). , 

As with peak unpleasaniness, however, it 
could be argued that angularity was equally 
related to other aspects of recall, such as items 
recalled again and unrelated items. Our expecta- 
tion was that there would be no systematic 
relationship between angularity and these two 
variables. The correlation between angularity 
of dream and image drawings and the number 
of items recalled again was —.09. The correla- 
tion between angularity and the number of 
unrelated items present in the dreams and 
images was, however, significant, —.41 (p < 
.05), indicating that the nonpicture items 
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appearing in unintentional recall are in some 
way related to the accuracy with which the 
angularity of the picture is represented in the 
dream and image drawings. 

In view of these findings, the angularity of 
the picture can perhaps be treated as an aspect 
of preconscious recall. The degree to which this 
angularity is rendered accurately is related to 
peak unpleasantress and items recalled again in 
the same way as the preconscious recall of pic- 
ture contents. Our measure of preconscious 
recall relied on the conceptual similarities 
found in the picture content. Angularity, on 
the other hand, would extend our measure of 
preconscious recall to perceptual identities 
between the dream and picture. 


Evidence Against the Chance Occurrence of the 
Picture Items in Dreams and Images 


One disadvantage of our measure of pre- 
conscious recall derives from the range of items 
that can be included in a conceptual category. 
How certain can we be that the wagons seen in 
the dream, for example, are not derived from a 
source other than the trucks in our picture? 


And when we note that most of the objects in 
our picture are commonplace, the strength of 
this criticism is increased. If we could, how- 
ever, select from our pictures the items that 


occur rarely in everyday experience and 
demonstrate that these rare items are pre- 
consciously recalled more frequently than 
would be expected by a standard of chance 
occurrence, we would have presumptive evi- 
dence that the source of preconscious recall was 
our picture and not an extraneous stimulus. 
Comparison data from the literature on 
extrasensory perception may help establish a 
standard by which to judge frequency of 
occurrence of percepts. Catalogues have been 
constructed to show how frequently an S will 
guess an unseen object, selected at random and 
without his knowledge. A catalogue has been 
made for British Ss (2), and now an unpub- 
lished version for American Ss by Taves (19) 
(available by courtesy of Gardner Murphy) of 
8,164 items produced by 272 Ss. 

The Taves catalogue can help us answer this 
question: are the items in our picture that have 
a low frequency of occurrence in the Taves 
catalogue and are presumably uncommon in 
everyday experience recalled preconsciously 
more frequently than their rare occurrence in 
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the Taves catalogue would lead us to expect? 
If we find, for example, that an item in our 
picture which occurs only two per cent of the 
time in the Taves catalogue, but occurs 20 per 
cent of the time in our preconscious recall, it 
would seem likely that the picture and not 
some extraneous source contributed that item. 
When we selected those items in our picture 
which made up two per cent or less of the total 
number of respenses in the Taves catalogue, 
we found that when added together those same 
items occurred much more frequently in pre- 
conscious recall. The chi square was at the 
.008 level of significance. (If we selected items 
which occurred .05 per cent or less of the time 
in the Taves catalogue, the results were even 
more significant—the chi square was below 
the .001 level of significance.) 

The comparison with the Taves catalogue 
supported our assumption that nonexperi- 
mental sources alone cannot account for 
preconscious recall. For future work, however, 
it would be helpful to compile item frequencies 
for dreams and images, so that the standard of 
chance occurrence might be more closely re- 
lated to our data than the ESP catalogues. 

DISCUSSION 

Our findings form a pattern consistent with 
the assumption that preconscious perception 
exists and can be elicited and measured. We 
have developed a measure, preconscious recall 
in dreams and images, which behaves in 
accordance with an understanding of precon- 
scious perception. Our Ss’ dreams and images 
contain significantly more originally unre- 
ported items than do successive efforts at 
intentional recall, while retaining fewer of the 
originally seen parts of the stimulus. An 
estimate of unpleasant affect is associated 
with the new items appearing in the dreams 
and images. These two findings support 
Poetzl’s “law of exclusion” and Freud’s con- 
ception of preconscious perception as the raw 
material “‘preferred”’ by the dream. The find- 
ing concerning the angularily of the drawings 
indicates that the measure of preconscious 
recall can perhaps be extended to such formal 
properties of the stimulus as shape and posi- 
tion. A method was successfully applied for 
assessing the “chance” occurrence of picture 
items in dreams and images. The rare items in 
the picture appear significantly more fre- 
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quently in dreams and images than a standard 
of expected chance occurrence (i.e., Taves 
catalogue). Taken together these four findings 
strengthen the conviction that Poetzl’s tech- 
nique for relating dreams to specific and 
identifiable daytime stimuli is an effective 
method for the experimental study of dreams. 

Much more remains to be understood about 
the phenomenon. For example, why are the 
unrelated items unassociated with unpleasant 
affect? Many of these unrelated items could be 
day residues stemming from  nonpicture 
sources, and as such should have unpleasant 
affects associated with them. 

It would be desirable if a method could be 
devised for identifying at what point in the 
cognitive process the percept acquires anxiety 
arousing connotations and becomes available as 
a day residue. Customarily, it has been as- 
sumed that anxiety arousing connotations are 


present at the moment of perception and 


indeed produce the perceptual omissions or 
distortions. The process may be the reverse— 
an initial ambiguity or vagueness in the percept 
may make it possible for anxiety arousing 


meaning to adhere to it at some later point. 

Lastly, the focus of our measure, precon- 
scious perception, is upon items omitted from 
conscious report. But many items that were 
reported as seen appeared again in the dreams 
and images. Do items that are reported as seen 
appear in the dream via a different process 
from omitted items? A thorough study of the 
S’s initial reports may reveal many different 
types of items which are as likely to appear in 
dreams and images as initially omitted items. 
We have preliminary evidence that doubt 
surrounding items is one of the most significant 
indications that they will appear in dreams and 
images 

Among other factors to be taken into account 
in future experimentation, it would be naive 
to neglect the fact that what is reproduced in 
preconscious recall is stimulated by much more 
than the experimenter’s picture. Frequently 
the contents of the experimental room and the 
building become part of the “experimental 
There was at least one striking 
example of The which 
occasionally correctly located in the wall below 


stimulation.” 
this. masonry was 
the building in the picture could as easily refer 


to the walls of the office in which the experi- 
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ment took place, which were of unplastered 
concrete blocks. 

It could be argued that the amount of pre- 
conscious recall is a function of the number of 
items the person reports in his dreams and 
images. If the S talks long enough he may 
mention many of the common items included 
in our picture. The simplest way to test for 
this is to count the number of items unrelated 
to the picture appearing in the dreams and 
images and to correlate this sum with the 
sum for preconscious recall. The correlation 
for the entire group was not significant (.29). 

Several methods will be profitable for future 
studies. (a) Prediction study: By predicting 
from the intentional recall of the picture what 
items will appear in a dream (or image), we 
have another way of exploring the phenome- 
non. By obtaining more than one complete 
description and drawing of the picture in quick 
succession, predictions are facilitated. We 
observed that changes from the first to second 
set of drawings and descriptions were often 
predictive of what would appear in the dreams 
and images. Predictions have been tried on an 
unsystematic basis with encouraging success 
(12). (6) “Own Control” method: Images can be 
elicited both before and after a stimulus pic- 
ture is exposed. A comparison of the images 
produced before seeing the picture with those 
produced afterward can point to the influence 
of the picture as compared with the readiness 
for imagining nonpicture items. This procedure 
has also been tried unsystematically (6). (c) 
Experimental pictures containing unusual ob- 


jects: As the Taves frequencies indicated, most 


of the objects in our picture are common. It is 
important to use a picture in which many or 
all of the objects are rare. The frequency with 
which the objects are commonly associated 
with each other should also be controlled. 
Instances of preconscious recall might really be 
commonplace associations—car and street, 
shrubbery and house, building and windows, 
etc. The new items in the dreams and images 
could be associations to the originally seen 
items, dream continuations of thoughts begun 
in a conscious state. (d) Intra-individual con- 
sistency in response to a number of pictures: By 
using a number of different pictures for the 
same person we can separate effects due to 
individual differences from the effects pro- 
duced by picture content. The other three 
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methods can be employed with a number of 
pictures as easily as with one. 


SUMMARY 


in a pioneer investigation, Poetzl discovered 
that Ss dreamed about the originally unre- 
ported parts of a picture exposed tachistoscop- 
ically. If this discovery can be confirmed and a 
measure developed of preconscious perceptions 
as they appear in dreams, a new approach 
becomes available for the experimental study 
of unconscious phenomena. 

A kodachrome slide was exposed at 49” to 
27 Ss. They were asked to describe and draw 
the picture three times and then to record any 
dreams they had that night. From Ss who did 
not report dreams an “image” was obtained 
by asking them to close their eyes and describe 
and draw the first picture that came to mind. 

High interjudge reliability (.84) was achieved 
for a measure of preconscious perception (pre- 
conscious recall) based on the number of new 
picture items appearing in the dreams and 
images. The meaning of the measure was ex- 
plored by testing two hypotheses: 

1. Poetzl’s law of exclusion: Dream imagery 
“excludes” conscious perception in favor of 
preconscious perception. 

2. Freud’s hypothesis about “‘indifferent”’ 
perceptions: Freud asserted that the neutral 
or “indifferent” character of preconscious per- 
ception permitted it to serve as a “cover” for 
unconscious ideas which would not otherwise 
escape dream censorship. If preconscious per- 
ceptions were the ones that most often linked 
up with derivatives of threatening ideas, 
unpleasant affect would more likely be associ- 
ated with the recall of preconscious percep- 
tions than with other aspects of the dream. 

Our data very significantly supported the 
Poetzl hypothesis for picture content and also 
for a formal attribute of the picture, its angu- 
larity. Consistent with our inference from 
Freud’s hypothesis, we found a significant 
correlation of .57 between preconscious recall 
and peak unpleasaniness. 

These findings provide evidence for the 
Poetzl] phenomenon consistent with the as- 
sumption that preconscious perception can be 
elicited and measured both in images and in 
dreams 
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AFFECTIVE RESPONSE TO PSYCHOANALYTIC DEATH SYMBOLS 


WwW. W 


Saint Louis 


N RECENT years, an attempt has been 
made to account for the anxiety reaction 
typical of neurosis in terms of a “fear of 

death” 14). Psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts have begun to recognize that at least 
some kinds of neurotic behavior can be de- 
scribed and treated in relation to this dread of 
death. In general, this fear seems to take the 
form in which the person dreads the dissolution 
of his own personality. The present study is 
an attempt to investigate the possible rela- 
tion between the death concept and emotional 
response, 

The measure of affectivity employed in this 
study was the GSR. The general evidence on 
the GSR as a measure of emotional response 
has been summarized by Woodworth and 
Schlosberg (19). Particularly relevant for this 
investigation is the evidence which suggests 
that the GSR is applicable as a measure of 
unconscious emotionality. The work of Mc- 
Cleary and Lazarus (8, 9) on autonomic 
discrimination without awareness, McGinnies’ 
findings on perceptual defense (10, 11), and 
Jones’s experiments on social behavior in 
relation to GSR responses (6) seem to indicate 
that the GSR is an appropriate index of 
internal, inhibited, unconscious emotionality. 
The hypothesis of this study is that the pres- 
entation of stimulus words, which have been 
found by psychoanalytic methods to be 
symbolic of the death concept, elicits uncon- 
scious emotional responses, which are indicated 
by a greater GSR amplitude to such words 
than to neutral terms. 


(5, 


METHOD 
Subjects 
The Ss were 40 Roman Catholic seminarians with 
considerable training in humanities and religion. Ages 
ranged from 23 to 45 years, with a median of 28 years 
They were all psychologically naive and had no infor- 
mation about the purpose or specific content of the 


experiment 
Apparatus and Materials 


The GSR was recorded on a 110-volt, 60-cycle A.C 
Garceau recording galvanometer, made by the Electro- 
Medical Circular palmar electrodes of 
amalgamated zinc, applied with Brunswick electrode 


Laboratory 


paste, were used 


i) 


wn 


MEISSNER 


University 


Twenty death symbol words were selected from the 
literature and randomly mixed with 30 randomly se- 
lected words from the Kent-Rosanoff Word List (13) to 
compose the experimental word association list. Ten 
additional words were drawn from the Kent-Rosanoff 
list to provide a warm-up period for the S to adapt to 
the experimental procedure. The experimental design 
is based on the comparison of responses to the experi- 
mental grouping of 20 death words with the responses 
to the 30 control words. 

The same 20 death symbol words were also used to 
compose a written in which the words were 
simply presented in the following order: 


test,’ 


1. bird 11. black 

2. journey 12. water 

3. candle burning out 13. the silent one 
4. to burn 14. to depart 

5. across the bridge 15. thunder 

6. sleeping person 16. stranger 

7. train trip 17. terminal 

8. old man 18. the end 

9. statue 19. four 
10. to drive away 20. the thirteenth 


Ss were given the written test with the following in- 
structions, which were printed on the test blank: “This 
is a test of interassociation. Try to group as many of 
the words as possible under a common association or 
concept or common idea to which they refer. Then 
indicate the common idea, together with the numbers 
of the words from the list which you associate with it, 
in the spaces provided. Do this for each common 
association. The more common associations you can 
find and the more words you can relate to each asso- 
ciation, the better it will be.’ This test was used to 
verify the content of the responses to these death sym- 
bol words when they were presented in the experiment 


Procedure 


The experimental procedure (16) was the same for 
each of the 40 Ss. The S was brought to the experi- 
mental room and asked to lie down on a bed provided 
for the purpose. He was told only to relax and rest. 
The rest period lasted for 15 minutes; during this 
period, the galvanometer was permitted to warm up. 
The electrodes were then attached. A small amount of 
nonpolarizing electrode paste was applied to the S’s 
palm, and a small amount of paste was evenly spread 
over the surface of the electrode. The electrole was 
held in place by an elastic band 

The Ss were instructed to (a) respond to the stimu- 
lus word with the first word that they happened to 
associate with it, (6) reflect quietly on the content of 
their response, (c) remain as relaxed and inert physi- 
cally as possible, and (d) reflect only on the content of 
their response, excluding all other extraneous ideational 


! This written test was empirically constructed on 
another group of 20 seminarians comparable to the 
experimental subjects 
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material. Then the ten warm-up words were presented, 
followed immediately by the 50 experimental words. 
The words were pronounced in an even and neutral 
tone of voice. A reading was taken on the galvanometer 
at the point of the presentation of the stimulus word 
and at the point of maximal deflection for each re- 
sponse. The difference between these two readings was 
taken as the change in resistance for that particular 
response. At each stimulus, E waited until the level of 
resistance had returned to a relatively steady condition 
before presenting the next stimulus. The interval be- 
tween stimuli varied from word to word and from S to 
S, but the average interval was approximately 20 
seconds (2). The entire procedure lasted about 50 
minutes for each S. 

In the computation of the results, some of the 
changes from the first to the second reading which were 
positive instead of negative, that is, which indicated a 
rise in resistance instead of a drop, were eliminated by 
equalling them to zero. It seemed that these positive 
responses were an artifact of the constant positive drift 
observed in all Ss. Evidently, these responses were 
composed of a small negative decrement which was 
immediately overcome by the positive drift and thus 
could not be recorded by EZ. This happened in only a 
few instances 

As soon as the list of stimulus words had been pre- 
sented and the GSR responses recorded, the electrodes 
were removed. The S was then asked to write down all 
the stimulus words (those pronounced by £) that he 
could recall. No time limit was imposed. It was thought 
that a significantly higher recall of death stimulus 
words would indicate greater affective involvement. 
The differences, however, were not significant. This 
would seem to support Merrill’s conclusions in regard 
to the inadequacy of recall for indicating affective in- 
volvement in word association procedures (12). 

Immediately after this, the Ss were given the written 
test described above. Ss were told that they could take 
as much time as they pleased in filling out the test. 
The only other instructions were those printed on the 
test blank. The written test was constructed to show 
that the responses to the death symbol words, which 
were measured by the GSR, were made on the basis of 
death association and not on some other vicarious asso- 
ciation. The Ss responded by writing in the provided 
space a word which any or all of the death symbol 
words may have suggested to them. The numbers of 
the death symbol words which suggested this common 
referent were recorded together with the referent. A 
typical response would be: ““Death—2, 3, 6, 8, 11, 13, 
14, 18.” There was no limit to the number of referents 
an S could give. Each such referent was scored as a 
response, and was given a value score equal to the total 
number of words associated with it. Thus, the typical 
response cited above would have a score of 8. The 
highest possible score for any one response was 20, since 
there were only 20 words in the list. The total group 
score for each such referent was obtained by adding 
the individual scores from each S. Only explicit refer- 
ence to the word “death” was taken as evidence of 
association to the death concept 


Conditions 


Conditions for the experiment were structured with 


Venables’ findings on the effect of temperature and 
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humidity on the GSR in mind (17). The experiment was 
conducted in a soundproofed, airconditioned room of 
constant temperature and humidity. The temperature 
was kept at approximately 72 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
humidity at 70 to 75 per cent. There were no distracting 
noises and no interruptions to disturb the Ss 
RESULTS 

The written test of interassociation was 
intended to yield an index of the tendency of 
these Ss to associate the death symbol words 
to the death concept. In this way it was hoped 
that some indication could be obtained of the 
extent to which the GSR responses to the 
death symbol words were actually determined 
by association to the death concept. The total 
score of all the responses given by the 40 Ss 
was 2430. Out of this total, the death referent 
had a total score of 267, which was higher than 
the score of any other referent. No direct 
statistical evaluation was made of the above 
chance expectation of the death referent score. 
However, a random selection of an equal 
number of words from the Kent-Rosanoff list 
provides an association with the death concept 
in only three out of 20,000 responses (13). A 


statistical comparison of these proportions is 
not possible due to the differences in the 


method of obtaining responses, but the com- 
parison is nonetheless suggestive, if not indica- 
tive. 

It was also felt that the frequency of the 
death association as indicated by the death 
score should be compared to the frequency of 
association to the other referents given by the 
Ss. To obtain this measure, the proportion of 
death responses was compared by a ¢ test with 
the proportion of that referent which had the 
second highest score. The referent “travel” 
was second highest with a score of 200, and 
comparison with the death score yielded a ¢ of 
3.265. This difference is significant at well 
below the .01 level and indicates that other 
factors than chance were operative. Thus, the 
death score here suggests that the Ss to a 
significant degree associated the death symbol 
words with the death concept and that these 
words elicit associations to the death concept 
with greater probability than to any other 
referent. 

The experimental data obtained from the 
GSR measurements were treated in a simple 
analysis of variance for matched groups or 
repeated observations (3, 7). Because of the 
high frequency of associations to the travel 
concept, it was felt that the analysis should be 
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conducted on three groupings. By an analysis 
of the data from the written test, the 20 death 
symbol words were divided into those which 
seemed related to the travel concept and those 
which did not. These two groups, together 
with the neutral words from the stimulus 
list, constituted the three categories: Death- 
non-travel, Death-travel, and Non-Death. 
This design was intended to determine the 
significance of the differences between the 
amplitude of the GSR responses to the death 
symbol words, on the one hand, and the 
amplitude of the responses to non-death or 
neutral words, on the other, and whether the 
words related to the travel concept actually 
constituted a separate response category from 
the death association in the GSR measure- 
ment. A significant difference between the 
Death-non-travel and the Death-travel groups 
would suggest that the responses to each 
group of words was governed by a different 
set of associations. The results of the analysis 
of variance are presented in Table 1. 

The significance of the differences revealed 
by the analysis of variance made the applica- 
tion of the ¢ test necessary to locate the differ- 
ences. The ¢ was applied with the error term 
or residual of the analysis as the variance of 
the means. Results are presented in Table 2. 
The difference between Death-non-travel and 
Non-Death words, and the difference between 
Death-travel and Non-Death words are signif- 
icant beyond the .01 level. The difference 
between the Death-non-travel and the Death- 
travel words is nonsignificant. Within the 
limits of this design, one may conclude, then, 
that the greater amplitude of the GSR re- 
sponse to death words than to neutral words 
was probably due to association to the death 
concept, in so far as the Ss tend to associate 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR GSR RESPONSES* 
TO DEATH-NON-TRAVEL, DEATH-TRAVEL, 
AND Non-DEATH StimuLus CATEGORIES 


Mean 
Source of variation square 


Between response 0.93937 
categories 
Within response 
categories 
Between Ss 39 1.35668 
Residual 78 0.03862 
Total 119 


0.47797 


35.129* 


® Calculations based on log conductance units 


* Values are significant at less than the .01 level of confiden 
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TABLE 2 


it Tests APPLIED TO THE ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE FOR GSR RESPONSES* 


Categories t 
Death-non-travel vs. Non- 6.441 
Death 
Death-travel vs. Non-Death 
Death-non-travel vs. Death- 
travel 


5.538 
0.903 


® Calculations based on log conductance units 


these words to “death” more than 
other concept. 


to any 


DISCUSSION 

The results of the analysis of variance and 
the ¢ tests applied to it indicate that the differ- 
ences between the amplitude of the GSR in 
response to death symbol words and the 
amplitude in response to the neutral control 
words are significant. This result supports the 
main hypothesis of this study that death 
symbols elicit a differential emotional response. 
The results shown in Table 2 also indicate 
that responses to the Death-travel words do 
not differ significantly from those to the 
Death-non-travel words. There is therefore 
no evidence that the travel words evoked a 
distinguishable category of GSR response. The 
responses to both were apparently based on a 
common associative content involving the 
death concept. The reason for the prominence 
of the travel responses on the written interas- 
sociation test seems to be simply the direct 
implication of travel in a number of the terms. 

The hypothesis behind the written inter- 
association test was that the S’s reflection on 
his own responses to the death stimulus words 
would tend to tap the complex of associative 
material which related to the death concept 
and involved an affective reaction. The pres- 
entation of the same stimulus words together 
in a group on the written test should elicit 
the same associations as did these same words 
in the experimental presentation. This multiple 
probing of the same association area on the 
written test should yield, then, explicit refer- 
ence to the death concept if these symbolic 
words had any tendency to be referred to the 
same psychic content. The results of the 
written test indicate that such a tendency 
was manifested for these Ss over these sym- 
bolic words. This evidence does not directly 
imply that the responses measured by the 
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GSR were actually responses involving refer- 
ence to the death concept. But the tendency of 
these Ss to associate these words to the death 
concept increases the probability that this 
was in fac. the case. 

During the course of the experiment, the 
infrequency of the overt response of “death” to 
the death symbol stimulus words was note- 
worthy. When death symbol words were 
presented, the Ss responded with the word 
“death” only three or four times out of 800 
opportunities. This low frequency, compared 
to the much higher one elicited by the written 
test, seems to suggest that the reaction to the 
death words which occasioned the greater 
GSR deflections may well have been on an 
unconscious level. This possibility fits in well 
with previous findings on the GSR as a meas- 
ure of unconscious affectivity. The relation is 
at any rate highly suggestive. 

The results and conclusions presented here 
presume that the Ss were able to observe all 
the experimental conditions. No check can 
be made with any accuracy on the extent of 
interference from extraneous ideational mate- 
rial during the course of the experiment. Ss 
were directed to exclude such material, but 
this is no guarantee. A claim could be made 
for the unconscious character of the connection 
between symbol and associative pattern, so 
that one could hypothesize that the S was 
reacting on the basis of death association. 
However, this hypothesis was not open to 
validation in this experimental design. 

A factor that may have biased the results 
of this study is the common religious attitudes 
and training of the Ss. One might expect a 
greater involvement in the death concept in 
persons for whom it has greater meaning. The 
extent of this influence can only be estimated 
from parallel studies with an equivalent design 
on different Ss. Another uncontrolled factor 
was the tone of voice in which the stimulus 
words were presented. An attempt was made 
to pronounce them in a neutral tone, but the 
possibility remains that the Ss picked up some 
subtle clue which may have influenced their 
responses. 

It should be pointed out that the positive 
drift of the resistance level, which is commonly 
observed in Ss in a relaxed condition (1), may 
have tended to decrease differentially the 
amplitude of the responses. This would have a 
slightly greater effect on the responses of 
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greater amplitude, tending to reduce the 
greater resistance drops toward the average 
of the lesser resistance drops. Over the whole 
spread of measures, this would reduce the 
mean difference between the death and non- 
death responses. 

McGinnies’ demonstration of higher GSR 
responses to emotionally toned words (10, 11) 
was criticized by Howes and Solomon (4) on 
the ground that the emotionally toned words 
were less frequent in common usage and that 
this may have accounted for the GSR differ- 
ences. This same criticism might be applied to 
the present design. However, checking the 
frequencies of the death words used in this 
study against the frequencies of the non-death 
words on Thorndike’s frequency list (15) indi- 
cates that there is no significant difference in 
the relative frequencies. 

Methodologically, the device used here to 
identify associative content is difficult, de- 
manding, and in the final analysis yields 
nothing but indirect evidence for a plausible 
argument. It suggests only a tendency in the 
Ss and does not identify the precise nature of 
their responses. Improved instrumentation 
may well be worth the effort of devising it. 
Additional light may be thrown on the connec- 
tion between anxiety and the death concept 
by the introduction of some clinical criterion 
or index of anxiety. In this connection, GSR 
results from normal and neurotic groups 
might be compared. The effects of induced 
anxiety by the use of lysergic acid, mescaline, 
and other anxiety producing drugs seem to 
offer possibilities (18). 


SUMMARY 


The design of this study was directed to 
testing the hypothesis that there is a relation 
between the concept of death and affect- 
producing mechanisms as demonstrated by 
the presentation of symbolic material which is 
suggestive or representative of the death 
concept as stimuli eliciting a GSR response. 

Twenty death symbol words were selected 
from the literature and mixed at random with 
30 noncritical words to form a word associa- 
tion list of 50 words. These words were pre- 
sented to 40 subjects in a word association 
procedure, and the emotional responses of the 
subjects were measured by the GSR. Signif- 
icant differences were obtained in the mean 
responses between death words and non-death 
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words. These results indicate that the pres- 
entation of the death symbol words elicited, 
at least, an unconscious affective reaction. 
This evidence seems to support the hypothesis 
being tested. 

To obtain some measure of the extent to 
which the death concept entered into the 
subjects’ responses, the same 20 death symbol 
words, which formed a part of the word asso- 
ciation list, were used to set up a written test 
of interassociation. The test was aimed at 
obtaining an index of the tendency of the 
subjects to associate these words to the death 
concept. The results indicate that the tendency 
to associate these words to the death concept 
was significantly greater than for any other 
referent. Although the associative content 
measure is of an indirect nature, it seems that 
the emotional responses obtained on the GSR 
were actually related to the death concept. 

The evidence obtained seems to demonstrate 
the affective nature of the death concept, and 
is consistent with psychoanalytic theory con- 
cerning death symbols. The data are open, 
however, to other interpretations than the 
psychoanalytic. Cautious interpretation is 
called for in any case in view of the indirect 
nature of the evidence. 
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THE SPECIFICITY OF INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY MEASURES! 
DOUGLAS T. KENNY anp ROSE GINSBERG? 


University of British Columbia 


ucH of the research stimulated by 
The Authoritarian Personality (1) 
: tacitly assumes that intolerance of 
ambiguity is a generalized trait. At the present 
time, however, the basic data to substantiate 
or vitiate such an assumption are surprisingly 
not available, in spite of the plethora of meas- 
ures purporting to measure intolerance of am- 
biguity and the fact that Frenkel-Brunswik 
(10, 11) expressed caution about assuming the 
generality of the construct when she initially 
introduced it. As far back as 1949 Frenkel- 
Brunswik, noting that the evidence for its 
generality was only suggestive, stated “...a 
much wider array of both techniques and 
population samples would be necessary to es- 
stablish this generality with an adequate degree 
of definiteness” (11, p. 131). While the array 
of techniques for assessing intolerance of am- 
biguity has increased, there unfortunately has 
been no corresponding demonstration that the 
various measures intercorrelate. 

The present study is concerned with examin- 
ing the construct validity (3) of proposed 
measures of intolerance of ambiguity in terms 
of two procedures. The first method tests the 
hypothesis that a positive relationship exists 
between various tests presumed to measure 
intolerance of ambiguity. The second approach 
investigates the hypothesis that proposed 
measures of intolerance of ambiguity are posi- 
tively related to authoritarianism. In light of 
the multiplicity of tests offered by various 
investigators as measures of intolerance of 
ambiguity, it was decided to sample a wide 
range of techniques. Positive intercorrelations 
would support the validity of the measures as 
indices of intolerance of ambiguity as a gen- 
eralized trait. Failure to obtain significant 
correlations among the measures would indi- 
cate either that intolerance of ambiguity is not 
a unitary characteristic or that the measures 
are not relevant indicators of the construct. 

Particular attention was given to the rele- 

1 This study was supported by a research grant, 
A.P. 25, from the National Research Council, Canada 

2Now at 


Indiana University 
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vancy of the tests to the construct. In the fol- 
lowing, a test is judged to be relevant to the 
construct of intolerance of ambiguity if it (a) 
elicits behavior specifically mentioned by 
Frenkel-Brunswik as relevant to her construct 
or (b) had been used by previous investigators 
as a measure of intolerance of ambiguity. With 
respect to the first criterion, Frenkel-Brunswik 
(10, 11, 12) has set forth many behavioral 
signs in detail, indicating that this disposition 
is manifested behaviorally in resistance to re- 
versal of apparent fluctuating stimuli, the 
early selection and maintenance of one solution 
in a perceptually ambiguous situation, inability 
to allow for the possibility of good and bad 
traits in the same person, acceptance of atti- 
tude statements representing a rigid, white- 
black view to life, seeking for certainty, a 
rigid dichotomizing into fixed categories, pre- 
mature closure, and remaining close to familiar 
characteristics of stimuli. In regard to the 
second criterion, a measure is regarded as hav- 
ing provisional relevancy if Frenkel-Brunswik 
or some other investigator has published a test 
purporting to measure intolerance of ambigu- 
ity. Of the twelve measures all are analogous 
to or slightly modified versions of those used 
by previous investigators. Three are analogous 
to Frenkel-Brunswik’s reversible figure task 
(11). Detailed considerations of relevancy 
leading to the selection of each test are given 
in a later section. 

In addition to the evidence provided by the 
intertest correlations between purported meas- 
ures of intolerance of ambiguity, this study 
evaluates their construct validity by testing 
the hypothesis, derived from the theoretical 
network defining the construct, that intoler- 
ance of ambiguity and authoritarianism are 
positively correlated. 

Previous research on the relation between 
intolerance of ambiguity and authoritarianism 
has produced conflicting results. Following 
Frenkel-Brunswik’s provocative but tentative 
and exploratory findings (9, 10, 11, 12), 
a number of investigators (2, 8, 16, 18, 19, 20) 
have obtained evidence for a positive relation- 
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ship. However, considerable contradictory evi- 
dence (4, 5, 6, 7, 15) has also been reported. 
Coulter’s finding, as reported by Eysenck (8), 
that a questionnaire measure of intolerance of 
ambiguity and a test involving a series of 
pictures of a dog gradually changing into a cat 
correlate positively, is the only available 
evidence of a positive relationship between 
various tests of intolerance of ambiguity. 


METHOD 


Test Situations 


The test sicuations were administered individually 
to the Ss. The experimenter (R. G.) adopted a friendly 
and permissive approach to the Ss who were not in- 
formed of the purpose of the study or of the true nature 
of the tasks . 

The test battery consisted of twelve measures of 
intolerance of ambiguity, one attitude measure of 
authoritarian-submission, and seven measures of 
aggression. The data derived from the aggression 
measures will be reported elsewhere. In order to facili- 
tate reading of the correlational data, scoring of some 
variables was reflected so that a high score always 
signifies a high degree of intolerance of ambiguity. 

Reversal fluctuations. Frenkel-Brunswik (11, p. 127 
has postulated that intolerance for a high rate of 
fluctuation in reversible figures is indicative of intoler- 
ance of ambiguity. Such tasks meet the second cri 
terion of relevancy in that they have previously been 
used by Jones (13). The Necker cube, Beaunis’ cubes 
and Schroder’s staircase were presented under three 
conditions of instructions and three scores were ob- 
tained. Preliminary instructions, along with a practice 
figure, were given in order to acquaint S with the nature 
of reversals. The figures were presented for a time of 
one minute per figure, each figure being presented 
under all three conditions before proceeding to the next 
figure. The three instructional sets were as follows: 

1. The passive set instructions required S simply to 
watch the figure and report each time she witnessed a 
change. After S reported the first reversal, she was 
asked to describe exactly what she had seen in order to 
avoid the continuance of any imaginary changes. The 
score was the number of reversals occurring in the 
sixty-second interval, with the score being the total of 
all reversals reported for all three figures. This scoring 
was reflected so that a high score would indicate intoler- 
ance of ambiguity 

2. Under active set conditions, S was instructed to 
“try to make the figure change as often as possible.” 
The active set score was the total number of reversals 
during sixty seconds per figure, reported for all three 
figures. This reflected 
3. The arrested set instructions emphasized that S 
should try to stop the figure from reversing and to keep 


was also 


variable 


it fixed in one position. The score comprised the total 


reversals for all three figures, and it was reflected 
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Walk’s Ambiguity Intolerance Scale This attitude 
measure of intolerance which O’Conner (16) found to 
correlate positively (rf = .55) with the California E 
scale consists of eight statements. An illustrative item 
is: “Nobody can have feelings of love and hate toward 
the same person.” Four response categories were pro- 
vided for each item, ranging from Agree, 4, to Disagree, 
1, with two undecided categories, namely, Undecided: 
Probably Agree, 3, and Undecided: Probably Dis- 
agree, 2. A high score on the A scale is considered 
indicative of intolerance of ambiguity. The rationale 
for this scale meets both criteria of relevancy. Frenkel- 
Brunswik has indicated that intolerant individuals 
will endorse statements “...expressly designed to 
reveal a dichotomizing attitude, a rejection of the 
different, or an avoidance of ambiguities in general’’ 
(11, p. 123). The items on this scale express such 
dichotomizing tendencies. 

Trait Discrepancy Scale* According to Frenkel- 
Brunswik, the person who is tolerant of ambiguities 
will be able to tolerate and recognize the “. . . actual 
coexistence of positive and negative features in the 
same object. ..”’ (11, p. 115). Working on the assump- 
tion that intolerant persons would not be able to Lecept 
the coexistence of an undesirable personality trait. and 
a socially desirable trait in the same individual, Steiner 
(19) devised a trait discrepancy scale that provided 
him with a measure of intolerance correlating positively 
with ethnocentrism. Using Steiner’s method of scale 
construction, a similar scale was constructed, 25 self- 
concepts being rated for social desirability on a 7-point 
rating scale by 67 university undergraduates (28 females 
and 39 males). The judges were instructed to rate each 
trait on a continuum of social desirability and the 
median rating for each trait served as its social desir- 
ability scale value. The trait discrepancy scale was then 
constructed by pairing two sets of traits together, one 
of the sets having similar scale values with respect to 
social desirability and the other widely discrepant 
values. The final scale consisted of 15 such pairs. 

In the test situation the scale was presented to S 
who was instructed to cross out the pair of character 
istics less likely to occur together in the same person. 
For example, item seven was: (obedient-economical) 
obedient-leisurely). The traits judged to be discrepant 
desirability scale values are ‘“obedient- 
leisurely.”” The score was the number of discrepant 
traits crossed out. 

Interpersonal Kind-of-Person Situation. In this test, 
as used by Martin (14) S is instructed: “Now I would 
like you to describe what kind of person you arc.” Two 
minutes were allowed for the task and the score was the 


in social 


3A copy of this scale, together with the 12 attitude 
items measuring authoritarian submission employed 
in deriving the Undecided Answers measure, and the 
Trait Discrepancy scale has been deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute. Order Document 
No. 5462 from ADI Auxiliary Publication Project, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for micro- 
film or $1.25 for photocopies. Make checks payable to 
Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress 

* See Footnote 3. 
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number of questions asked by S during that period. 
In response to any questions from S, the £ replied with 
a set of standardized answers used by Martin. A high 
score is assumed to indicate intolerance of ambiguity 
on the grounds that “EZ confronted the S$ with an 
indefinite and ambiguous task and gave vague initial 
instructions. There were actually no correct or right 
responses in the situation, only a variety of alternative 
The S’s behavior in regard to clarifying 
was quantified by counting the 
S asked before he was 


responses 
the ambiguity 
number of questions that the 
willing to impose his own interpretation or structure 
upon the task and proceed accordingly (14, p. 495).” 

Interpersonal Block Situation. In this test Martin’s 
procedure and instructions (14) were followed exactly 
but with some modifications of the materials. Whereas 
Martin presented an assortment of Vigotsky blocks to 
S, the present adaptation consists of presenting to S 
a large square of cardboard on which five design blocks 
from the Kohs Test and two sets of the Goldstein- 
Scheerer Color Form blocks are randomly assigned. S 
was instructed as follows: “I would like you to figure 
out what is to be done with these and then go ahead 
and do it.”’ Three minutes were allowed for the task 
and the score was the number of questions asked during 
that time. As in the previous test, Martin’s standard 
procedure for answering 5’s questions was followed 
As with the preceding test, S is confronted with an 
ambiguous situation with the possibility of many 
different responses; the S who is intolerant of ambiguity 
is expected to ask many questions. Martin found sig 
nificant correlations between his interpersonal measures 
and the aniseikonic illusion 

Total Questions. The number of questions asked 
during the one and a half hour experimental session 
excluding the questions asked during the two pre- 
ceding tasks) was the score for this measure. As the 
whole battery of tests presented a somewhat ambiguous 
situation to S in terms of the purpose of the experi- 
ment and the nature of the experimental tasks, it was 
assumed that an S who asked many questions in this 
connection or posed specific questions about the proce- 
dures was attempting to structure the ambiguous 
situation. It will be recalled that E did not explain the 
nature or the purpose of the experiment. The EZ had 
merely stated that most psychological experiments 
necessitate the omission of such explanations. The 
E’s approach to the Ss was permissive and nonauthori- 
tative in order that any submissive tendencies that the 
intolerant individuals might have to authority figures 
might be overcome 

Autokinetic Effect. Block and Block (2 
(20) report evidence that the intolerant 
stabilizes his judgment more quickly than others in 
the autokinetic experiment. Accordingly, the auto- 
kinetic situation was included in this study. Because 
the number of cues is minimal the autokinetic experi- 
ment would seem to present an S with a markedly 


and Taft 
individual 


ambiguous situation 

The apparatus used was a small container, 444” in 
diameter and 414” in height, in which a 15-watt bulb 
was inserted. A small aperture, about 1 mm. in size, 
the side of the container and covered 
To heighten the 


noisy motor was connected to a 


was drilled ir 
with four layers of thin red tissue 


autokinetic effect, a 
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timer which also controlled the light, both being acti 
vated for 15 seconds during each of 10 trials 

To prepare the S for the autokinetic effect, detailed 
instructions were given prior to entering the apparatus 
room. In brief, the instructions emphasized that E 
would turn out the light when they entered a dimly 
illuminated room and that when E said “now” a red 
pin point of light would appear directly in front of the 
S at about eye level for 15 seconds. After the light went 
out, S was to estimate three things: the distance the 
light moved, the directior in which it moved and how 
confident she was about her judgment of direction. The 
S was told that she should not worry too much about 
the accuracy of her judgments of distance and direction 
as such estimates were difficult to make under these 
conditions. When S fully understood the nature of the 
task, the apparatus room was entered. The S was 
seated in front of the apparatus at a distance of 12 feet. 
The autokinetic light source could not be seen by S 
from where she was seated, nor had the distance of this 
light source from the S’s chair been mentioned. When 
S was seated, E immediately darkened the room and S 
was adapted in darkness for about four minutes before 
the 10 trials began. During this period, E again re- 
viewed the general instructions. The obtained measures 
were: 

1. The autokinetic mean discrepancy measure was 
obtained by grouping the ten trials in successive blocks 
of two trials, starting from the first trial. The mean 
movement for each of the five blocks was calculated 
If we let i = 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 represent the five successive 
blocks, an S’s mean discrepancy score was Xi = 
(Xa om X2) + (Xe om X;) + (X; — X,) — (X, =_ X;)/4 
This variable was reflected in order that a high score 
weuld indicate intolerance of ambiguity. In keeping 
with Frenkel-Brunswik’s (11, p. 127) assumption that 
intolerance of ambiguity is shown in the tendency to 
fix upon one of many response possibilities in an equiv 
ocal situation, persons intolerant of the unstructured 
autokinetic situation should be prompt in establishing 
an anchoring point. 

2. A consistency score was obtained by assigning a 
score of one for each movement consistent with the 
direction of movement of the preceding trial. According 
to Frenkel-Brunswik’s formulation (11, 12) that the 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MEASURES OF INTOLERANCE 
or AMBIGUITY AND AUTHORITARIANISM 


Test Mean| SD Range 
Passive, Reversals 13.79 7.61 2-50 
Active, Reversals 28.49 17.28 6-94 
Arrested, Reversals 11.47; 6.02 0-28 
Walk’s A Scale 17.09, 3.62 8-25 
Trait Discrepancy 7.37| 1.95 2-12 
Kind-of-Person .88 89 0-7 
Blocks 1.67, 1.27 0-6 
Total Questions 3.79 3.07 0-16 
Discrepancy, Autokinetic 3.41, 3.98 | 026.5 
Consistency, Autokinetic 3.82, 2.88 0-9 
Confidence, Autokinetic 42.11; 7.03 | 22-50 
Undecided Answers 5.41, 3.58 0-14 
Authoritarian Submissior 27.54' 7.71 | 12-43 








SPECIFICITY OF INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY 


TABLE 2 
INTERRELATIONS AMONG MEASURES OF INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY 


Test Measures 2 3 4 5 


1. Passive, Reversals 
2. Active, Reversals 
Arrested, Reversals 
Walk’s A Scale 
Trait Discrepancy 
Kind of Person 
Blocks 
Totai Questions 
Discrepancy, Autokinetic 
Consistency, Autokinetic 
Confidence, Autokinetic 
Undecided Answers 


Authoritarian-Submission 


*p < .05, two-tailed test 
** > < 01, two-tailed test 

individual intolerant of ambiguous situations tends to 
be rigid and consistent in his behavior when placed in 
ambiguous situations, the person intolerant of ambig- 
uity should be consistent in the direction she saw the 
light move. “ 

3. A confidence estimate was obtained for each trial, 
as already mentioned, in terms of very uncertain, 
somewhat uncertain, average amount of certainty, 
somewhat confident and very confident, scored from 
1 to 5 respectively. The final confidence estimate score 
was the summation of the rating scores for all the trials. 
It is assumed that the intolerant person should obtain 
a high score, in the attempt “to deny external ambiguity 
as long as such denial can be maintained” (11, p. 129). 

Undecided Answers. This score was derived from the 
answers to the eight items on the Walk scale and the 

2 attitude items measuring authoritarian-submissive 
tendencies, to be described next. It will be recalled 
that the response categories to the Walk scale provided 
two “undecided” classifications. The authoritarian- 
submissive scale was similar in this respect. It is as- 
sumed that an S who checked either of the two unde- 
cided categories displayed tolerance for ambiguity. As 
the total score was the number of undecided response 
categories checked, this variable was reflected in the 
correlational study. McCandless and Holloway (15) 
made a similar assumption about extreme sociometric 
ratings. The rationale for relevancy rests upon Frenkel- 
Brunswik’s formulation that the person intolerant of 
ambiguity expresses his feelings and reactions “in 
terms of the ends of a continuum rather than a con- 
tinuum proper” (12, p. 394). 

Authoritarian Submission Attitude Scale. The results 
of the factor analysis of authoritarian items by O’Neil 
and Levinson (17) provided the basis for the selection 
of items in this measure. The scale consists of 12 items 
which had a factor loading of .35 or higher on their 
Authoritarian-Submission factor. Of the 12 items, five 
were from the original F scale, one was from the E scale 
and six were from a Traditional Family Ideology Scale. 
The response categories and the method of scoring were 
identical to those used with the Walk scale. 


5 See Footnote 3 


Subjects 


The Ss were 76 volunteer female adults. Their mean 
age was 23.84 years with a standard deviation of 7.47. 
Their education ranged from the eleventh grade to 
graduation from university, with an average of 13.43 
years of education. Fifty-six of the Ss were drawn from 
the clerical staff of the University of British Columbia. 
Of the remaining Ss, 15 were teachers, 4 were students 
and one was a nurse. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 shows the means, standard deviations 
and ranges of the various measures. Intercor- 
relations between the measures are given in 
Table 2. The most outstanding feature of Table 
2 is the lack of evidence for positive relation- 
ship between the various measures of intoler- 
ance of ambiguity. With a two-tailed test of 
significance, four of the 66 correlations are 
significant at the .01 level of significance, and 
another three correlations are significant at the 
.05 level of confidence. Even if a one-tailed test 
had been employed on the grounds that the 
hypothesis of a positive relationship between 
measures of intolerance of ambiguity dictates 
the direction of the correlation, the main trend 
of the findings would not be altered. Moreover, 
two of the seven significant correlations ob- 
tained are not in the direction to be predicted 
from theory. It is also clear from Table 2 that, 
in the main, the purported measures of intol- 
erance of ambiguity do not correlate signifi- 
cantly with the authoritarian-submission scale, 
indicating that the hypothesis of a positive 
relationship between authoritarian-submission 
and intolerance of ambiguity is not sustained. 
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Only two of the 12 correlations employed to 
test this hypothesis are significant. 

In so far as the present measures may be re- 
garded as relevant indicators of the intolerance 
of ambiguity construct, the results offer little 
support for a general construct of intolerance 
of ambiguity. It would be unwarranted to infer 
that a person who is intolerant in one situation 
will be intolerant in all equivocal situations. 
Moreover, it would be equally unwarranted to 
assume that intolerance of ambiguity is in- 
variably linked with authoritarianism. These 
conclusions do not mean, however, that the 
construct should necessarily be discarded. It 
may, rather, be less general or broad in scope 
than had been initially assumed. Future re- 
search may discover a number of distinct or 
relatively independent dimensions of intoler- 
ance of ambiguity rather than just one unique 
generalized factor. 

Another inference from the data is that the 
nature of the task is a crucial element in the 
discrepant results of studies in this area. If no 
common factor of intolerance of ambiguity 
runs through all the tests employed in its name, 
then the discordant results are not too surpris- 


ing. This conjecture seems quite plausible in 
light of our failure to find any such unique 


factor. 


SUMMARY 


The major focus of the present study was a 
test of the construct validity of proposed 
measures of intolerance of ambiguity. Seventy- 
six female Ss were given a battery of tests 
purporting to measure intolerance of ambiguity 
and authoritarian-submission. Only seven of 
the 66 correlations among measures of intoler- 
ance of ambiguity were significant at the .05 
level, two of these having a relationship oppo- 
site to those predicted. In the main, these 
measures did not correlate significantly with a 


scale of authoritarian-submission. 
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PERCEPTUAL REACTIVITY TO THREAT AND NEUTRAL WORDS 
UNDER VARYING EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS! 
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HE purposes of the present research are 

twofold: (a) to investigate the effect of 

systematic variation of expectancy on 
perceptual report thresholds for threat and 
neutral words and (6) to provide an experi- 
mental test of the usefulness of “hypothesis 
theory” in explaining the elevation of thresh- 
olds for report of threat words observed in 
some previous investigations. 

In an early controversial study, McGinnies 
(14) found significantly higher thresholds for 
report of taboo words when compared to neu- 
tral ones. That these data offer support for the 
existence of some organismic “defense” proc- 
ess, has been challenged by Solomon and 
Howes (17), among others, who argue that 
McGinnies failed to control for differential 
familiarity for the two classes of word stimuli, 
as well as for deliberate or conscious inhibition 
of report. Subsequent investigations including 
those of Eriksen and Brown (4), Carpenter, 
Wiener, and Carpenter (1), and Cowen and 
Beier (2) in the area of perception, as well as 
studies by Lazarus, Eriksen, and Fonda (11) 
and Lazarus and Longo (12), in which per- 
sonality attributes or clinical typologies have 
been related to differential reaction to emo- 
tional and nonemotional stimuli, has led to a 
reaffirmation (3) of the concept of “perceptual 
defense.” 

On the other hand, another line of research 
has developed as exemplified by the work of 
Freeman (5, 6), Lacy, Lewinger, and Adam- 
son (9), Postman, Bronson, and Gropper (16), 
and others, which has moved in the direction 
of rejecting this theoretical position. Instead 
it has been proposed that the phenotypical 
phenomena frequently cited as illustrations of 
may be more parsi- 
moniously special instances of 
already established perceptual principles such 
as set, or hypothesis behavior. Illustratively, 


“perceptual defense”’ 
viewed as 


in the experimental study by Postman ef al. 
(16) it was found that by controlling for the 


' Portions of the present paper were presented to 
Division 8 at the Amer. Psychol. Ass. meetings in 


Chicago, August 1956 


differential word frequency of taboo and neu- 
tral words, response thresholds for the same 
taboo words used earlier in the McGinnies 
study (14) were now significantly lower than 
those for frequency-matched neutral words. 
Elsewhere Postman proposes: 


What appears to be perceptual defense results from 
the dominance of strong alternative hypotheses rather 
than from active repression of the inimical or dangerous. 
In the presence of partial information, strong hypothe- 
ses incompatible with the threatening stimulus may 
be evoked. . . . If this is the case the subject will appear 
to be defending himself against perception. If, however, 
hypotheses related to the negative stimuli are strong, 
the opposite of defense will appear to operate (15, 
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In the present research, strength of hy- 
pothesis for threat and neutral words has been 
varied systematically. From Postman’s theo- 
retical position it would be predicted (a) that 
as expectancy or set for threat words is in- 


creased experimentally, the discrepancy in 
threshold of report for threat and neutral 
words will decrease, and (6) that as 100 per 
cent expectancy is reached for threat words, 
thresholds of report for threat words will be- 
come (significantly) lower than those for neu- 
tral words. 


METHOD 


Thirty male and thirty female introductory psy- 
chology student volunteers served as Ss in the present 
research. These Ss were randomly assigned by sex to 
one of three experimental groups, each of which con- 
tained ten males and ten females. 

All Ss were initially informed that they were to 
decipher words from a series of booklets consisting of 
thirty carbon copies of a single five-lettered word, 
electrically typed in capital letters, and arranged in 
order from the most blurred copy to the clearest. This 
technique is described more fully elsewhere (2). Follow- 
ing two practice booklets the three experimental pre- 
conditions were initiated. A list of 36 words was read 
to each S with the instruction that the final test series 
would contain some words similar to those on the 
reading list. There were three groups, as follows: 

Group I (O per cent threat expectancy) was read 
only neutral words. 

Group II (33 per cent threat expectancy) was read 
a list containing 12 threat words and 24 neutral words 

Group III (100 per cent threat expectancy) was 
read all threat words. 
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TABLE 1 
ParRED THREAT AND NEUTRAL WoRDS WITH 
FREQUENCIES 


Threat Neutral Frequency* 
Juror 4 
Rayon 1 
Derby 3 
Clear 100+ 
Humid 1 
Rural 
Pivot 
Sedan 2 


Bitch 
Peni 
W hore 
Death 
Urine 
Cheat 
Stink 
Flunk 


18-19 
4 


* Based on general frequency of occurrence in one mullion 
words (18 


The threatening or neutral nature of the words for 
the reading list (as well as the final test series) had pre- 
viously been established empirically by means of 
ratings by graduate students in psychology, with 
respect to the dimension of stimulus threat value 
Only those words with consistent interjudge agreement 
in designation as either threat or neutral words were 
included in the reading lists and final test series. For 
all groups, Ss were asked to repeat each word after the 
E. This precaution was taken not only to make sure 
that the S had heard the word correctly, but also to 
give Ss experience in the actual verbalization of threat- 
ening stimuli 

All Ss were then given the test booklets, in random 
order, to decipher. This final test series, individually 
administered, consisted of 16 words, eight threat and 
eight neutral, none of which had appeared on any of the 
earlier reading lists. The threat words contained four 
of the “sexually-taboo”’ variety, and four others that 
did not involve any sexual taboo. Each of the eight 
threat words had been matched with a neutral word on 
the basis of identical tabled frequencies according to 
the Thorndike-Lorge word frequency count (18) 
Where no word frequency was given for a threat word, 
an arbitrary frequency of one was assigned, and match- 
ing of the neutral word proceeded on this basis. Table 1 
presents the test series of words and their frequencies. 

The Ss were allowed two seconds per page after 
which they were required to turn to the next page. The 
E recorded total trials required for correct report of 
each word. Guessing was encouraged, and all prerecogni- 
tion guesses were recorded. At the end of the perception 
experiment, all Ss were asked to write down as many 
words as they could recall from the original pre-experi 
mental list of words read to them. They were given 
three minutes for this task 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Report thresholds. Mean thresholds for 
threat and neutral words as well as the de- 
parture of the mean D score between these 
two classes of words from zero are presented 
for each group in Table 2. Table 3 summarizes 
a three-way analysis of variance for perceptual 
report thresholds, the main effects of which 
include type of words (threat vs. neutral), sex, 


and experimental conditions (level of set) 
Since all Ss were given both classes of word 
stimuli, this effect is regarded as a within sub- 
ject effect. Accordingly, a mixed design Type 
III, as described by Lindquist (13), was em- 
ployed as the basic model. Relative to the 
purposes of the present experiment, the most 
salient results in this table are the significant 
words-by-conditions interaction and the sig- 
nificant main effect of words. 

The significant words-by-conditions inter- 
action indicates that there are reliable differ- 
ences in threat minus neutral word thresholds 
(D scores) for the three experimental condi- 
tions. From inspection of the last column of 


TABLE 2 


MEAN PERCEPTUAL REPORT THRESHOLDS AND 
D Scores ror EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
AND SEX 


Sig. of D 
Threat Neutral Dscore* score 
from 0 


Condition 
20.7 +1.% 
18.84 +3.31 


22.15 19.82 


I (0% threat) Male .05-.1°* 


Female 


22.15 
22.15 


Total +2.33 


21.18 19.93 
22.91 20.45 


22.04 20.19 


Male 
Female 


+1.25 
+2.46 


+1.86 


II (33% threat 


Total 


-5-.6 
-05-.1 


21.59 
21.08 


Male 
Female 


21.21 
21.93 


ITI (100% threat) 


Total 21.34 .5-.6 


21.57 


* Plus (+) signs indicate higher thresholds for threat words 
** » value tabled on basis of two-tailed test 


TABLE 3 
ANALYsis OF VARIANCE FOR PERCEPTUAL REPORT 
THRESHOLDS 
(Lindquist Type ITI Design) 


Mean » 


dj Squares 


Between Ss 

Sex 

Conditions 

Sex X Conditions 

Error (between) 

Within Ss 

Words 

Words X Sex 

Words X Conditions 

Words X Conditions X 
Sex 

Error (within) 

Total 
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lable 2, it can be seen that there is a drop in 
discrepancy between threat and neutral word 
thresholds, as we strengthen experimentally 
the set for threat stimuli. Table 2 also sug- 
gests that a major component of this drop 
may be the increase in neutral word thresh- 
olds. However, analysis of variance comparing 
the mean thresholds for neutral words across 
conditions failed to demonstrate significant 
differences. We may note that direct analysis 
of neutral word thresholds compares different 
groups of Ss, whereas D-score analysis is 
based on each S serving as his own control. 
In the former instance we thus introduce in- 
tragroup variability (error variance) deriving 
from such sources as differential visual acuity, 
inconstancies in testing conditions etc., and 
consequently reduce the likelihood of demon- 
strating significant neutral word threshold 
differences. Accordingly, we view the earlier 
noted decrease in threat-neutral discrepancy 
from Condition I to Condition ITI as confirm- 
ing the first prediction from hypothesis theory, 
consistent with the earlier findings of Postman 
et al. (16). 

The significant main effect of words in 
lable 3, viewed conjunctively with the actual 
group means presented in Table 2, indicates 
that threat words on the whole have signifi- 
cantly higher thresholds than neutral ones. 
Although it is probable, on the basis of the 
words-by-conditions interaction, that the sev- 
eral conditions contribute differentially to this 
main effect, these data are nevertheless in 
sharp contrast to the empirical findings of 
Postman et al. (16). The latter investigators 
report that after matching threat and neutral 
words for word frequency, lower report thresh- 
olds were found for threat words under all of 
their experimental conditions. Postman ef al. 
(16) attribute their results to the probable 
underestimation of functional word frequencies 
for threat words in standard word frequency 
tables. Notwithstanding the rather precise 
control for word frequency in the present 
experiment, the Postman ef al. (16) findings 
are not duplicated. In fact, with respect to 
this segment of the analysis, the present re- 
sults go significantly in the opposite direction. 

In addition to this discrepancy at the em- 


pirical level it is important to note that the 
overall higher threat thresholds observed in 
the present study negate the second predic- 
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tion deriving from hypothesis theory (i.e., that 
threat words should be seen significantly more 
rapidly than neutral ones where a 100 per cent 
expectancy for the former has been estab- 
ilshed). Under none of the present experi- 
mental conditions, including 100 per cent 
threat expectancy, are threat words seen more 
rapidly than neutral ones. In fact, for the i00 
per cent threat condition, the overall trend 
remains in the direction of higher thresholds 
for threat words, albeit not significantly so. 


To this point, the discussion has been limited to the 
derivations from hypothesis theory, which we have 
set out to study experimentally. Our findings, however, 
have some implications for the word-frequency control 
issue originally developed by Solomon and Howes 
(17). For the specific experimental conditions and word 
stimuli used in this study, it is clear that an explanation 
of the elevation of threat word thresholds in terms of 
differential word frequency would not be defensible 
This is not to say that word frequency cannot or has 
not constituted an uncontrolled element spuriously 
influencing thresholds in other experiments. What 
remains, however, is the fact that threat word thresh- 
olds continue to be elevated in a situation where word 
frequency is either ruled out as a contaminating in- 
fluence, or if not, is as Postman ef al. (16) suggest, 
operating in a direction opposite to the findings (i.e. to 
lower thresholds for threat stimuli by underestimation 
of functional usage of threat words). 

The present investigators were nevertheless some 
what perplexed in trying to develop a frame of refer 
ence in which the discrepancies between our findings 
and those of Postman e al. (16) with respect to the 
relative elevation or depression of threat word thresh- 
olds might be resolved. To us it seemed that a promising 
lead might be contained in Lazarus’ earlier critique (10) 
of the Postman ef aj. study, in which it was proposed 
that tabled threat word frequencies do not necessarily 
correspond with their general familiarity to college 
students. Lazarus further suggested that “. . . findings 
in terms of mean differences in thresholds for threat 
and neutral words could be made to go in either direc- 
tion by the appropriate selection of words on the basis 
of such variables as context, contrast, sequential prob- 
abilities, and a host of other factors not directly related 
to word frequency” (10, p. 397). 

As we examined the actual word lists utilized in the 
two investigations it appeared probable to us, quite 
apart from the threat word issue raised by Lazarus, 
that many of the meuiral words from our study had sub- 
stantially higher functional usage for college students 
than did neutral words with comparable tabled fre- 
quencies, used by Postman e al. (16). A small addi- 
tionel study was undertaken in order to subject this 
hunch to experimental test. 

Ten “neutral” words were selected, five from the 
Postman ef al. series and five from our own. These 
words were chosen largely in terms of our preconcep- 
tions regarding their functional frequencies. The words 
were placed in a fixed random order, and given to 30 
judges, all of whom were either staff members or gradu- 
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TABLE 4 
NEUTRAL WorpDs FROM Two EXPERIMENTS, ORDER OF 
PRESENTATION, FREQUENCY, AND 
Jupces’ RANKS 


Rank of 
Rank 


Fre Mean 


Order : 
quency rank xX 


Words 


Postman et al 
Lathe 
Lotus 
Tiara 
Capon 
Clove 

Mear 

Cowen & Obrist 
Rayon 
Hum 
Juror 
Pivot 
Derby 

Mean 


2 


“ID OOOwm 
2 t 
— B= Be Eo, 


on 


Nm De toh 
xe 


ee 
w Ue GW bo 
w Um we bo 


® Based on Throndike-Lorge (18) general count for frequency of 
»ccurrence in one million words 


ate students in the psychology department at the 
University of Rochester. The judges were asked to 
rank order the 10 words on the basis of estimated 
frequency of usage by a mixed (male and female) 
college population. Mean functional frequency ranks 
were then computed for all words. 

Table 4 presents the two sets of words, together with 
their order of presentation, frequency of occurrence 
in one million words according to the Thorndike-Lorge 
general count (18), and mean judge rankings. We note 
first that the tabled frequencies for the two sets of words 
are highly comparable. Were there some correspondence 
between tabled frequencies and estimated functional 
usage, it might be anticipated that judges’ rankings for 
the latter dinzension would be essentially random across 
the two sets of words. Inspection of Table 4 indicates 
that this is far from the case. Estimated functional 
frequency ranks for our words, run from one to five 
There is, in fact, not a single “misplacement” of ranks 
for the words from the two studies. This global im- 
pression is visible as well in the analysis of individual 
word rankings. Three of the Postman ef al. words, 
tiara, lotus, and capon have 75 per cent or more of their 
ranks at eight, nine, and ten. On the other hand, our 
word Aumid has 25 ranks and five twos. While 
we are willing to concede that this specific ranking may, 
in part, reflect climatic preoccupation of 
Rochesterians, the basic trend of differences for the 
functional frequencies of the two sets of words seems 
highly reliable 

The foregoing demonstration seems to establish, at 
least within the range of frequencies studied, the possi- 
bility of gross disparity between the tabled values char- 
acteristically used in selecting words for “perceptual 
defense”’ studies, and functional usage of 
words. Moreover, the particular frequency band ex- 
amined is of some importance, since, due to the usually 
low tabled frequencies for threat words, neutral control 
words are most often selected from within this range 


“one” 


some 


estimated 


The demonstrated discrepancy between tabled fre- 


quencies and estimated functional frequencies is alarm- 


OBRIST 


ing! For not only must we face up to past speculations 
regarding the probable systematic underestimation of 
threat word frequencies (10), but we must now add 
to this the discomforting recognition that within the 
critical low frequency range there may be no corre 
spondence between estimates of word frequency de- 
rived from adult and juvenile books, newspapers and 
magazines on the one hand and the frequencies in 
herent in the every day language of the college student 
Since “perceptual defense”’ studies have been executed 
almost unilaterally on the college sophomore, or some 
variant thereof, it would seem that the reference popu 
lation for determining word frequencies should most 
appropriately be such a group in future work. This will 
require the empirical establishment of word frequency 
norms for college students (or whatever other reference 
group is to be studied perceptual defense-wise). The 
technique we have reported here does no more than to 
approximate this end very crudely 

One further disconcerting comment 
propriate. When a “perceptual defense” 
which word frequency is to be controlled is undertaken, 
the investigator characteristically matches neutral 
word frequencies to available tabled frequencies for 
threat words. In so doing, he has a very substantia! 
pool of low frequency words to draw from, which, on 
the basis of present findings, may not necessarily corre 
spond to actual usage frequencies. In such a situation 
there may develop the unintentional but nevertheless 
quite serious danger of systematic error in the selection 
of specific words from a group with identical frequencies, 
on the basis of unspecified biases and predilections. To 
the extent that, within this key low frequency range, 
tabled and functional frequencies do not correspond, 
we are faced with an important problem of representa 
tive and systematic design (7). For if we are ultimately 
interested in functional frequencies, and m sets of 
equated tabled frequencies represent m continua of 
functional frequencies, our fundamental N with respect 
to functional frequency is one, and generalizations 
about word frequency may be restricted to the (un- 
known) functional frequencies of the specific set of 
neutral control words employed. 

It is quite possible that the reversal in findings of 
the two studies with respect to relative elevation or 
depression of threat words thresholds, is in part ex 
plainable in terms of differential functional frequencies 
However, even though we have demonstrated that some 
of our own neutral words have higher functional fre- 
quencies than some of those with comparable tabled 
frequencies used by Postman ef al., there are no data 
from either study contrasting the functional frequencies 
of threat and neutral words. We can here do no more 
than speculate along with Lazarus (10) that for the 
pertinent reference population (i.e. college students 
the threat words used may have higher functional 
frequencies than “matched” neutral control words (for 
both studies). On the basis of such speculation, we 
believe that our earlier statements concerning elevation 
of threat word thresholds may be defensible. At the 
same time, it would be unrealistic to fail to admit that 
at least within the critical low frequency range, fre 
quency “matchings” in studies to date may be more 
a matter of fantasy than fact. The necessary desideratum 
must be the determination of functional frequencies 


may be ap 
study, in 
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r both classes of word stimuli. To this may be added 
of ascertaining individual frequency 


These ends may only be 


> ultimate goal 


lifferences in word usage (10 


ichieved empirically 

Sex differences. Returning to Table 3, we 
note a significant words-by-sex interaction, 
indicating that there is a difference between 
sexes in the discrepancy between threat word 
and neutral word thresholds. Table 2 suggests 
that this difference is due to the consistent 
tendency ior lower report 
thresholds than females for threat stimuili. 
These data are in direct support of the earlier 
comparable finding by Postman ef al. (16). Of 
the several possible interpretations offered by 


males to have 


the latter investigators to explain this phe- 
nomenon, that of possible differential readiness 
to report threat words seems best to accomo- 
date the data. 

Taboo vs. non-laboo threat words. In order to 
check further on the possible operation of 
conscious inhibition, the threat words were 
divided into taboo threat (bitch, penis, whore, 
and urine) and non-taboo threat words (death, 
cheat, stink, flunk). Again, using a Lindquist 
[ype III analysis (13), mean D scores for the 
four taboo pairs vs. the non-taboo threat 
words were compared. No significant differ- 
ences were observed in the D scores for the 
two types of words, although there was some 
tendency for the taboo words to have higher 
D scores from their matched neutral words, 
than did the non-taboo threat words from 
theirs (p = .20). It may be pertinent to note 
that Ss were given experience in verbalizing 
threat words overtly in Groups II and III 
during the reading period so as to reduce the 
possibility of deliberate inhibition. Perhaps 
the reduction in conscious inhibition deriving 
from this procedure accounts for our failure to 
find significant differences between taboo and 
non-taboo threat thresholds in the present 
investigation 

Prerecognition guesses. A three-way analysis 
of variance (Type III) was also computed for 
number of prerecognition guesses. Although 
these findings are not tabled the results are 


quite clear-cut. There are two significant ef- 


fects observable, the main effects of words 
(p < .01) and conditions (.01 < p < .05). 
Inspection of means that more 


guessing has occurred for threat words than 


indicates 


for neutral ones, and that guessing behavior 
is highest for Group II (33 per cent threat). 
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The former finding, although partially con- 
founded by the greater number of threat word 
trials, seems to reflect at least some element 
of genuine differential guessing behavior for 
the two classes of word stimuli. Illustratively, 
in all six subgroups, including males in Group 
III (where threat word threshold is actually 
slightly lower than neutral word threshold) 
there are significantly more prerecognition 
guesses for the threat words. 

The increase in guessing behavior noted in 
Group IZ is highly reliable for both sexes and 
for both types of words. Here we might specu- 
late that the crucial determinant is the am- 
biguity of the initial reading list, which was 
the only one of the three to contain words 
from two clearly differentiable genera. 

Recall behavior. A simple two-way, condi- 
tions-by-sex analysis of variance was com- 
puted for total number of words from the 
pre-experimental reading list recalled by Ss 
during the postexperimental period. A highly 
significant conditions effect (p < .001) was 
observed here, with markedly superior recall 
by Group III (100 per cent threat). These 
data are explainable in terms of the relatively 
finite reference population from which the 
threat words were drawn. 

Implications. In relating our findings to 
current theoretical controversies, it is appar- 
ent that the principle of set or perceptual 
hypothesis behavior is a sufficient basis for 
accommodating the observed decrease, from 
Condition I to Condition ITI, in threat-minus- 
neutral discrepancies. On the other hand, the 
elevation of threat thresholds across the 
board, in contrast with those for neutral 
thresholds, constitutes a datum not readily 
explainable within the framework of hypothe- 
sis theory as stated by Postman (15). If we 
proceed from the assumption that the present 
neutral control words constitute an appro- 
priate matching for the threat stimuli, then 
the latter finding would be more readily inter- 
pretable by a concept of response interference 
from threatening stimuli, or differential re- 
sponse hierarchy along the lines proposed by 
Eriksen (3), Eriksen and Browne (4), Hoch- 
berg, Haber and Ryan (8), and others. In 
that case, it would not only be feasible but 
necessary to view these two presumably an- 
tagonistic theoretical explanations as compli- 
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mentary in order to explain adequately all of 
the findings of the present study. 

If, however, our supplementary findings 
suggesting a lack of correspondence between 
tabled and functional frequencies are con- 
sidered, we must recognize the strong possi- 
bility that earlier tests of the relationship be- 
tween word-type (threat and neutral) and re- 
sponse threshold have been inappropriate. 


SUMMARY 


In order to test two predictions deriving 
from hypothesis theory, sixty Ss divided into 
three groups were tested for perceptual reac- 
tivity to threat and neutral words matched 
for word frequency. The experimental groups 
differed only in terms of induced strength of 
expectation for threat words from 0 per cent 
to 100 per cent. 

The findings support the prediction that as 
strength of set for threat stimuli increases, 
the discrepancy between threat and neutral 
word thresholds will decrease. But contrary 
to predictions from hypothesis theory, threat 
words were found to have higher report thresh- 
olds than neutral words in all conditions, even 
with word familiarity controlled. 

A supplementary study, however, demon- 
strated gross disparities between tabled fre- 
quencies and estimated functional frequencies 
of neutral words, giving rise to several funda- 
mental methodological considerations regard- 
ing ‘“perceptual defense” research. 

Several empirical analyses dealing with pre- 
recognition guessing behavior, and postexperi- 
mental! recall behavior are reported. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM, PUNITIVENESS, AND PERCEIVED 
SOCIAL STATUS! 
ALAN H. ROBERTS anp RICHARD JESSOR? 
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HE problem dealt with in this study is 

the effect of perceived social status 

upon the relationship between authori- 
tarianism and punitiveness. Previous studies 
concerned with this problem (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8) 
have tended to yield somewhat inconsistent 
results. These inconsistencies may perhaps be 
resolved in part if the social cues present in 
the interpersonal situation are taken into ac- 
count, the relationship between authoritarian- 
ism and punitiveness being conceived to be 
mediated by social stimulus variables whose 
meaning derives largely from past learnings. 
Specifically, high authoritarians may be as- 
sumed to have learned to avoid expressing 
overt and direct aggressiveness towards indi- 
viduals perceived to be of higher status than 
themselves and instead, to displace this 
aggressiveness to out-group members, vio- 
lators of conventional values, and low-status 
figures in general. Theoretica! support for this 
assumption may be inferred from the descrip- 
tions of “authoritarian submission” and 
“authoritarian aggression” in The Authori- 
tarian Personality (1, pp. 230-234). 

Four specific hypotheses were investigated. 

1. When the perceived status of the frustra- 
tors is not considered in the analysis, there is 
no difference between high and low authori 
tarians with respect to punitiveness. 

2. High authoritarians, more often than low 
iuthoritarians, tend to respond with direct 
hostility and aggressiveness when frustrated 
by low status figures. 

3. High authoritarians, more often than low 
authoritarians, tend to respond with indirect, 
displaced hostility and aggressiveness when 
frustrated by high status figures. 

4. With respect to punitiveness, low au- 


This study was supported in part by financial aid 
from the psychology department of the University of 
Colorado and from the Office of Naval Research grant 
to J. R. Gibb 

2 The first author is now at Elgin State Hospital, 
Elgin, Illinois. The second author was a Social Science 
Research Council fellow at the time this article was 
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thoritarians manifest no difference in reaction 
to high and low status frustrators. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


A scale* consisting of 28 items from the California F 
(authoritarianism) scale (1) was administered to ap- 
proximately 800 students in an introductory class in 
psychology at the University of Colorado. From these 
800 respondents, the 60 individuals scoring highest and 
the 60 individuals scoring lowest on the F scale were 
asked to volunteer for this study. Of these, 48 high 
scorers and 53 low scorers participated in the experi- 
ment. The two groups of Ss were made up of approxi- 
mately equal numbers of males and females, and the 
median age of Ss in both groups was 20. The mean F- 
scale score of the High group was 96.75; the SD was 
5.80. The mean F-scale score of the Low group was 
47.00; the SD was 5.02. 


Stimulus Materials 


A series of 24 separate stimulus cards was con- 
structed, each card portraying two individuals, one of 
whom is shown to be frustrating the other.‘ The cards 
are very similar in appearance to the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study (6), and may be considered as a 
revision of that technique for our specific purposes. On 
twelve of the cards in the present study (the “high 
status cards”), the frustrator is depicted as a person 
of high social status with respect to the person being 
frustrated. On the remaining twelve cards (the “low 
status cards”), the frustrator is depicted as a person 
of low social status with respect to the person being 
frustrated. The social status of the stimulus figures 
was intended to vary along the dimensions of age, 
education, income, occupation, and _ recognizable 
stereotype of authority in our society. Cues appropriate 
to these dimensions were manipulated in the drawings. 


* The scale was of the usual Likert type, but the 
number of response categories was reduced from six 
to four to permit machine scuring of the completed ques- 
tionnaires. Each item was scored 1, 2, 4, or 5 according 
to whether the S disagreed very much, disagreed a 
little, agreed a little, or agreed very much, respectively. 
If an item was not answered it received a score of 3. 

‘Reproductions of the 24 stimulus cards used in 
this study have been deposited with the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 5460 
from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., remitting $2.25 for microfilm or $5.00 for 
photocopies. Make check payable to Chief, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress 
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An example of a high status card is Card 10 (Army 
Officer to Enlisted Soldier: “I know I promised you a 
pass this weekend, but you'll have to stay here and 
stand guard duty”’). An example of a low status card is 
Card 11 (Secretary to Boss: “I’m too busy to type 
that now’’) 

To determine how successfully the social cues were 
manipulated in the drawings, the face validity of the 
stimulus cards was ascertained. After the main part 
of the experiment was concluded, all Ss were asked, as 
part of a “test of perceptual sensitivity,” to guess the 
age, occupation, vearly salary, and years of education 
of both figures on six of the high and 
status cards, exposed for 30 seconds each. These data 
clearly indicate that the relative status relationships 
were generally perceived in the intended direction by 
a large majority of the Ss.* There were no differences 
between high and low authoritarians in these 
judgments 


six of the low 


Administration and Scoring 


The Ss were tested in two intermixed groups of ap 
proximately 50 Ss each. By means of an opaque pro- 
jector, the stimulus cards were shown separately on a 
large screen for 60 seconds, and Ss were instructed to 
write in their answer books the very first reply that 
came to mind in answer to the comment of the frustrat 
ing higure 

Four scoring variables*® to characterize the responses 
of the Ss in terms of punitiveness were defined in detail 
and denoted by specific examples. The definitions corre 
spond closely to those of Rosenzweig (7). Very briefly, 
the four variables were: 

1. Personal Extrapunitiveness (P)—the response is 
directly hostile or aggressive toward the frustrator. 

2. Nonpersonal Extrapunitiveness (N)—the hostile 
or aggressive response is displaced or directed toward 
some person, object, or event other than the frustrator. 

The sum of the two foregoing scores was termed 
Total Extrapunitiveness (E) 

3. Intrapunitiveness (I)—blame or censure is di 
rected by S upon himself 

4. Impunitiveness (M)—the frustrating situation is 
construed not to be frustrating or to be beneficial 

Interscorer reliability was assessed by having three 
psychologists’ independently score the same 15 proto- 


* For example, on Card 3, the stimulus figure de- 
picted as having the higher status was rated to be 
younger than the low status figure by only 4 of the 
101 Ss, was rated to have less education by 1 of the 
101 Ss, and was rated to have less income by none of 
the Ss. The high status figure was perceived as having 
a business or professional occupation by 96 Ss, a semi 
professional occupation by 4 Ss, and was labeled a 
“gentleman” by one S. Similarly, the low status figure 
was perceived as a waitress by 98 Ss, a maid by 2 Ss, 
and a housewife by the remaining S. A complete sum 
mary table of the face validity data has been deposited 
with ADI, cf. Footnote 4 

* Complete definitions of the scoring variables have 
been deposited with ADI, cf. Footnote 4 

7 The authors are indebted to James Selkin for his 
assistance in establishing the interscorer reliability of 
the punitiveness categories 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF Five PUNITIVE 
NESS CATEGORIES FOR THE TOTAL TEST 
AND FOR HicH AND Low Stratus 
Carps SEPARATELY 


High F Low F 
Measure (N = 48) (N = 53) t 
Mean} SD Mean| SD 

Total Test: 
E 18.06 | 2.37 |17.57 | 2.69 95 
P 5.83 | 2.34 | 5.14 | 2.85 | 1.32 
N 12.23 | 2.29 |12.43 | 2.75 39 
I 1.67 .94 | 2.00 | 1.26 | 1.60 
M 4.25 | 2.19 | 4.34 | 2.24 .29 

High Siatus 

Cards: 

e 9.48 | 1.47 | 9.67 | 1.78 | .42 
P .67 | 1.00 | 2.75 | 2.02 | 6.61** 
} 8.81 | 1.40 | 6.92 | 2.08 | 5.33** 
I .46 .58 53 .72 55 
M 2.04 | 1.40 | 1.77 | 1.48 94 

Low Status 

Cards: 

E 8.59 | 1.46 | 7.91 | 1.48 | 2.25* 
P 5.17 | 1.83 | 2.39 | 1.43 | 8.37** 
N 3.42 | 1.57 | 5.52 | 1.40 | 7.01°* 
I 1.21 66 | 1.47 .80 | 1.82 
M 2.21 | 1.27 | 2.57 | 1.31 | 1.39 


* Significant beyond the .05 level of confidence (two-tailed 
test 

** Significant beyond the .01 level of confidence (two-tailed 
test) 


cols. Fer 360 scored responses, agreement between 
A and B was 77%, between A and C was 71%, and 
between B and C was 94%. All protocols were then 
scored by the first author without knowledge of the 
Ss’ F-scale score. The total frequency of P, N, land M 
scores was computed for each protocol, and the E score 
was obtained by summing the P and N scores 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The significance of the mean differences 
between high and low authoritarians with re- 
spect to E, I, M, N, and P on all 24 stimulus 
cards together, and on the 12 high status and 
12 low status cards separately, was tested by 
means of the ¢ test for independent large 
samples. The results of these comparisons 
may be seen in Table 1.° 

With respect to Hypothesis 1, no significant 
differences in E, I, M, N, or P scores on the 
test as a whole could be found. While negative 
findings cannot verify a hypothesis, this lack 
of difference is fully consistent with our first 
hypothesis. 

When the high and low status cards are 
analyzed separately, the differences between 


§ All raw score data have been deposited with ADI, 
cf. Footnote 4. 
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the High and Low F groups with respect to 
P and N scores are all significant in the pre- 
dicted direction beyond the .01 level of con- 
fidence. We may therefore reject the null 
statement of Hypotheses 2 and 3. It appears 
clear that high authoritarians, more often 
than low authoritarians, tend to respond with 
personal hostility to low status figures and 
with displaced hostility to high status figures. 
Conversely, high authoritarians, less often 
than low authoritarians, tend to respond with 
personal hostility to high status figures and 
with displaced hostility to low status figures. 
These results suggest that findings of a rela- 
tionship between total extrapunitiveness and 
authoritarianism (2, 5, 8) may be at least 
partly accounted for in terms of this pre- 
viously overlooked status variable rather than 
by assuming greater generalized extrapuni- 
tiveness on the part of high authoritarians. 
Chis interpretation is further supported by 
the finding in Table 1 of a significant differ- 
ence between high and low authoritarians 
with respect to total E on the low status cards 
taken alone. It is only on these cards that high 
authoritarians are more extrapunitive than 
low authoritarians. 

The final hypothesis was to the effect that 
while the responses of high authoritarians to 
frustration are, at least in part, mediated by 
the perceived status of the frustrator, low 
authoritarians tend to respond to frustration 


relatively independently of the status of the 


irustrator. 

In order to test Hypothesis 4, the difference 
between the mean P score on the high status 
cards and on the low status cards was statis- 
tically evaluated for the High and for the Low 
F groups separately. In the High F group this 
difference was clearly significant beyond the 
.01 confidence level (¢, for related measures, 
of 17.31). The same analysis for the Low F 
group showed the difference to be insignifi- 
cant. These data, therefore, strongly support 
Hypothesis 4; high authoritarians respond 
with direct personal hostility to low status 
figures significantly more often than they do 
to high status figures. Low authoritarians ap- 
pear to respond with direct personal hostility 
independently of the status of the frustrator. 

Hypothesis 4 includes a prediction about 
displaced or indirect hostility as well as about 
direct aggression. Hence, the same kind of 


analysis as described for P scores was made 
for the N score. This analysis shows that 
both high and low authoritarians tend to re- 
spond with displaced hostility to high status 
figures more often than they do to low status 
figures, both cases significant beyond the .01 
level of confidence. This result does not accord 
with Hypothesis 4, but it is somewhat tem- 
pered by the fact that the difference for the 
High F group (5.40) is significantly greater 
than the difference for the Low F group (1.40), 
significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
In short, the data tend to support Hypothesis 
4, although one finding does require certain 
reservations. 

Several limitations of this study must be 
noted. in the first place, the experimental 
groups included only the most extreme seg- 
ments of an initial group of 800 Ss. Generali- 
zation to the larger group of less extreme cases 
is not warranted on the basis of this study 
alone. Second, the semiprojective test used in 
this research was not fully refined. Some of 
the stimulus cards proved to be undiscrimi- 
nating, and the technique as a whole would 
undoubtedly benefit from further refinement 
involving item analysis procedures. Finally, it 
should be noted that all the hypotheses of the 
present study were tested by semiprojective 
test data rather than by overt behavior in life 
situations. The findings are, therefore, limited 
to whatever extent these two classes of be- 
havior do not directly covary. It is obvious 
that perfect covariation of test behavior and 
overt behavior is unlikely, especially where 
punishment frequently follows the responses 
in life situations. Nevertheless, the present 
hypotheses would be maintained—and are 
testable—in behavioral situations where fac- 
tors likely to inhibit free responding are con- 
trolled or minimized. 

Our orientation to this research was that, in 
predicting the behavior of individuals on the 
basis of presumed personality dimensions such 
as authoritarianism, no general conclusions 
should be drawn without taking into account 
the specific situational cues that may mediate 
this behavior. Within the limitations of this 
study, we have shown that punitiveness is not 
a general tendency that may be identified 
with authoritarianism, but rather that the 
punitive behavior of an individual in an inter- 
actional situation is dependent upon both his 
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authoritarianism and certain social status 
cues present in his stimulus environment. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the interrelationships among au- 
thoritarianism, punitiveness, and status were 
studied by means of a semi-projective tech- 
nique based on the Rosensweig Picture-Frus- 
tration Study. It was found that when puni- 
tiveness is measured by this technique, high 
and low authoritarians do not differ with 
respect to extrapunitiveness independently of 
status. When social status is considered, how- 
ever, high authoritarians, more often than low 
authoritarians, tend to respond with personal 
hostility to frustrators of low status and with 
indirect or displaced hostility to frustrators of 
high status. The data with respect to our hy- 
pothesis that low authoritarians respond to 
frustrators independently of their status are 
somewhat ambiguous but generally affirma- 
tive. We conclude that punitiveness is a func- 
tion of both the personality of the individual 
and the particular stimulus environment that 
elicits the behavior. 
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CONFORMITY AND PROBLEM SOLVING! 


CHARLES Y. NAKAMURA 


University of California, Los Angele 


ECENT studies have expressed con- is said to conform if he resolves the conflict by 
siderable interest in the relation agreeing with the contrived group consensus. 
between problem solving and various This concept of conformity is to be distin- 

noniniellectual personality variables. Impetus guished from conformity viewed as normative 
in this direction has been provided, in part, or typical behavior, as in Floyd Allport’s 
by the fact that in problem-solving tasks in- classical J-curve studies (1) 
dividual differences are repeatedly found that Although a survey of the literature revealed 
are not accounted for by differences in general no direct investigation of problem solving and 
intelligence as measured by the conventional conformity, indirect but relevant information 
tests. In the search for factors that contribute is found in the fact that similar personality 
to this variability, a number of experimenters traits correlate with both. Studies by Rokeach 
have investigated nonintellectual variables (6, (15) and Brown (4) have demonstrated that 
12, 13). Although by no means conclusive, rigidity in problem solving, measured by the 
these studies present considerable evidence Luchins water-jar test, is related to such vari- 
that such variables do contribute to individual ables as ethnocentrism and authoritarianism 
differences in problem-solving performance. as measured by the California E and F scales 
This experiment was undertaken to investi- respectively. Conformity, too, has been shown 
gate the possibility that conformity, a non- to be significantly related to these same or 
intellectual variable, may be shown to account similar variables in experiments by Crutch- 
for variation in problem-solving scores that is_ field (7) and Hoffman (9). These studies pro- 
not accounted for by scores on a conventional vide support for the assumption that rigid 
intelligence test. In this study, conformity re- problem solvers and high conformers have 
fers to behavior that is induced by subjecting certain personality characteristics in common. 
individuals in a laboratory setting to conflict- [The present study was designed to test 
producing social pressure. The experimental three hypotheses. The major hypothesis posits 
situation is a modification of that originated a negative correlation between tendency to 
by Asch (2). The typical Asch situation is one conform and achievement in problem solving, 
of conflict for the naive subject who must’ when the influence of intelligence is statisti- 
either respond in accord with his own percep-_ cally removed. The use of partial correlation 
tion, thus disagreeing with the majority opin- permits a demonstration that conformity is 
ion, or respond in agreement with the group associated with a portion of the variability in 
contrary to his own perception. An individual problem-solving performance that is not ac- 
counted for by differences in intelligence as 
of a general program of research on thinking in the measured by the conventional tests. It is 
Department of Psychology at Stanford. It was carried generally accepted that general intelligence is 
on under Project NR 150-149 and partially supported 4 factor in problem-solving ability. Crutch- 
by Contract Noonr 25125 between Stanford Uni- field (7) has reported a correlation of —.51 
versity and the Office of Naval Research. Permission. . 2 ; 
for a verbal test of intelligence and con- 


' This is a condensation of a report which was part 


is granted for reproduction, translation, publication, ‘+ : 
use, and disposal of this article in whole or in part by tormity. 
or for the United States Government. The original The second hypothesis states that the nega- 
Soe sheaitted tn the commnitéen on Cad , . . -. ae 

en submitted to the committee on Gradu- tive partial correlation is higher for problems 
ate Study of Stanford University as a dissertation in . . A . 

: that require restructuring than for straight- 
nsvchology. The wi..cr is indebted to Donald W. Taylor forward problems in which restructuring is 
for his support throughout the study. Thanks are due unnecessary. This elaboration is plausible if 
to Kenneth B. Little and Quinn McNemar for their 
suggestions and to Olga W. McNemar for editing the ?Since this study was designed and carried out, 
original manuscript. The writer is especially grateful Levitt (11), in a recent review of the literature, has 


report has 


partial fulfillment he requirements for the Ph.D. in 


to Richard S. Crutchfield for making available the presented strong evidence that the validity of the 


research facilities of the Institute of Personality Assess water-jar test as a measure of rigidity is highly 


ment and Research, University of California, Berkeley questionable 
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one assumes that the water-jar Einstellung 
task—performance on which has indirectly 
been related to conforming behavior—has 
more in common with the restructuring type 
of problem than with the straightforward 
type, in that the two former require the modi- 
fication of an initial approach in order to 
arrive at an adequate solution. This flexibility 
in approach requires additionally a critical 
evaluation of the information presented. It is 
assumed that these characteristics are also in- 
volved in the process of making independent 
judgments in the conformity situation. 

The third hypothesis is that the sex differ- 
ences found for certain types of problem solv- 
ing are associated with sex differences in con- 
formity. Several experiments (3, 8, 16) have 
demonstrated that men are superior to women 
in particular types of problem solving. Sex 
differences in conformity (7, 17) and in sug- 
gestibility (5) have also been demonstrated. 

METHOD 
Subjects 

The Ss were 64 men and 77 women students in the 
introductory psychology course at the University of 
California, Berkeley. The age range was 16 to 21 years 


for the women and 18 to 36 years for the men with 
respective median ages of 18 and 19 


Measures 


Problem solving. The problem-solving measure con 
sisted of 20 problems in booklet form. On the basis of 
an item analysis, the individual problems for this test 
were selected from those originally used by Sweeney 

16) and Hunt and Taylor (10), so as to provide meas- 
ures of achievement on two types of problems, re 
structuring and straightforward. Problems of the latter 
type were workable by direct methods. The former were 
problems in which for most Ss the initial set or percep- 
tion of the problem was inappropriate and a change in 
set or restructuring was required before solution coulda 
be attained. Ten straightforward and ten restructuring 
problems were arranged alternately and in order of 
difficulty. A working time of four minutes per problem 
was allowed with a ten-minute intermission after the 
first ten problems. Problems were scored either correct 
or incorrect, with a correct answer receiving one point 
credit. No partial credits were given 

Conformity.® The scale used consisted of 97 items 
mounted on individual slides. There were 52 critical 
items which were divisible into the following categories: 

24 objec tive items; 4 each of 6 types 


* Except for slight modification of the content and 
the order of presentation of the items, the method, 
materials and apparatus for measuring conformity were 
those designed and described by Crutchfield (7). They 
were used for this experiment with his cooperation 
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16 attitude items; 4 each of 4 types* 

12 preference items; 4 each of 3 types.* 
A response was scored as conforming if it deviated 
from the objectively correct response in the direction of 
the supposed responses of the other members of the 
group. A conforming response received one point and 
other responses none. The maximum possible score thus 
was 24, the number of items on the objective con- 
formity scale 

The apparatus for measuring conformity involved 
five adjacent electrical panels on each of which were 
five rows of 11 signal lights and a row of 11 switches. The 
five rows of lights were lettered A, B, C, D, and E. The 
panels were separated by side wings which prevented 
each S from seeing any panel except the one in his own 
booth. The five panels were wired separately to the £’s 
control panel, located behind the Ss, in such a way as 
to permit the & to send identical information to all five 
panels simultaneously. The Ss’ responses were received 
on a section of the Z’s control panel by way of five rows 
of 11 signal lights, each row corresponding to a booth 

General Intelligence.* Part I1, Analogies of Form B of 
the Concept Mastery Test’ was selected as the measure 
of general intelligence. There are 75 multiple-choice 
analogy items; the score is the number right minus one 
half the number wrong. The test was administered 
during one of the regularly scheduled lecture periods 


Procedure 


All the students in the class of approximately 650 
were informed thai they were required to participate 
as Ss in two sessions of psychological experiments. For 
this experiment, Ss registered for a two-hour first 
session in groups no larger than 25 persons. The groups 
were composed without regard to sex, and the Ss were 
seated around tables partitioned so that they could not 


*No further description of the attitude items will 
be presented since scores on them were not included 
in the final analysis of the data for reasons to be given 
below. A detailed description of the items, procedure of 
administration and system of scoring can be found 
in the original report (14). Copies of this report and also 
of that by Carey (6) and by Sweeney (16) are available 
in each of more than twenty major university libraries 

5 These items are not included in the analysis of this 
experiment since the “normally’’ expected responses 
to them had not been established. The items were used 
by Dr. Crutchfield who employed the same subjects 
for another experiment. 

® There was also available a score for each S on Form 
A of the College Vocabulary Test. This test was de- 
veloped by H. G. Gough, Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research, University of California, 
Berkeley. The relation of these scores to some of the 
experimental variables was included in the original 
report (i4) for comparative purposes. However, the 
results will not be presented here since in the major 
analysis of the data, only the Analogies test scores were 
treated as the measure of general intelligence. The cor- 
relation between the two tests was .77 for the men and 
68 for the women 

7™The Concept Mastery Test was used with the 
kind permission of Lewis M. Terman, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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see the papers of other Ss. At the end of this first 
meeting, devoted to the problem-solving task, Ss were 
asked to sign up for a second session, approximately 
an hour and a half in length, in groups of five men or 
hive women 

At the second session, the Ss were seated at their 


dividual booths. The procedure 


re spec tive panels In 
detail 


was explained to t About midway of 


the 


lettered with an 


em in 
Ss were shown 
C, D, or E. They 
cards to determine 
the stu 


some 
five cards each 
told that 
the order in 


the 
A,B 


draw 


instructions, 
were 
they were to 
which the five Ss were to judge nuli as they were 
projected onto the screen 

Che card-drawing took place immediately preceding 
the presentation of the first item to be judged. Before 
Ss the 
covertly switched, so that every card carried the letter 


the drew for letter designations, cards were 
E and each S was thus led to believe he was to respond 
last in the E position. The responses he saw appearing in 
the rows on his panel supposedly corresponding to Ss 
4, B, C, and D were actually predetermined, simulated 
responses transmitted by the experimenter from the con 
trol panel. The five Ss thus experienced identical stimu 
lus conditions and gave their responses at the same time 
To illustrate with one of the objective items: A slide 
was projected on the wall in front of the five Ss, con- 
taining a circle and a star and instructions to judge 
which figure had the greater area. Each S saw the other 
simulated all the 
larger in area—before giving his own response. These 
simulated judgments were contrary to each S’s percep- 
tion, since the circle was in fact about one-third greater 
in area than the star. On all critical slides, pressure to 
conform was induced by presenting a majority consensus 


four responses indicating star as 


that was inconsistent with the Ss’ perceptions 

At the end of the second session, the experimenter 
discussed the study with the Ss, explaining the nature 
of the deception 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The reliability coefficients, means, and 
standard deviations for the problem-solving 
and conformity measures for men and women 
are presented in Table 1. Considering the 
nature of the problem-solving test, the relia- 
bility coefficients of .70 and .76 for total scores 
were about as high as could be expected, al- 
though higher reliability for the restructuring 
and straightforward subtests would have been 
desirable. The reliability values for the objec- 
tive conformity scores, .87 and .80, were only 
slightly lower than the .90 reported by Crutch- 
field (7) for total scores including not only 
objective, but also attitude and preference 
items. However, the reliabilities of .29 and .13 
obtained for men and women respectively on 
the attitude conformity items were so low that 
no further analysis of data based on these 
items appeared justified. On the basis of un- 
published data obtained earlier by Crutchfield, 
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it had been expected that such attitude items 
would yield a considerably more reliable scale. 
Just why this expectation was not confirmed 
is not clear. In any case, all subsequent anal- 
yses were limited to conformity as measured 
by the objec tive items. 

The correlation between the restructuring 
and the straightforward problems was .59 for 
men and .58 for women. 


Within Groups Analysis 


Table 2 presents the correlations among the 
measures of problem solving, conformity, and 
general intelligence. 


rABLE 1 
RELIABILITY OF THE PROBLEM SOLVING AND 
CONFORMITY MEASURES 


64 men and 77 women) 


Measure Group r M SD 
Total problems M 70 8.83 3.78 
W 76 6.00 3.45 

Restructuring prob M 54 4.33 2.16 
lems W 60 2.79 1.95 
Straightforward M 56 4.50 2.08 
problems W 52 3.21 1.95 
Attitude conformity M 29 8.63 3.11 
W 13 9.75 3.17 

Objective conformity M 87 8.44 5.09 
W 80 10.39 4.70 


Note.—Reliability was evaluated by the odd-even method for 
the total problems and the objective conformity scores. The first 
half versus the second half method was used for the attitude con- 
formity scores. The r values were corrected for length by the 
Brown-Spearman formula. Reliabilities for the restructuring and 
the straightforward problems were computed by the Kuder 
Richardson formula 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEASURES OF PROBLEM 
SOLVING, CONFORMITY, AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


(64 men and 77 women) 


Objective Con- 


ge formity Analogies 
M W M Ww 
Total problems — .31**| —.18 os a” 
Restructuring prob -.38**| —.14 35**| 22* 
lems 
Straightforward —.19 — .18 a° 25* 
problems 
Analogies — .31**| — .08 


* Significant at the .05 level 

** Significant at the .01 level. 

Note.—The # values are for a one-tailed test since the directions 
of the correlations were predicted. A one-tailed test was used in all 
of the subsequent tables, except where otherwise indicated. 
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For men, conformity was found to be sig- 
nificantly negatively correlated both with 
total problems and with restructuring prob- 
lems, but not with straightforward problems. 
After intelligence was partialled out, the cor- 
relations for conformity with restructuring 
problems (—.28) and with total problems 
(—.22) were significant at the .01 and the .04 
levels. The z’ transformation was used to test 
the significance of these partial correlations. 
These results support the first hypothesis: 
there is a negative correlation betwee: tend- 
ency to conform and achievement in problem 
solving when the influence of intelligence is 
statistically removed. This finding indicates 
that conformity for variation in 
problem-solving scores in addition to that 
attributed to differences in in- 


accounts 


which can be 
teiligence 
For women, the 


tween problem solving and conformity were 


zero-order correlations be- 


negative; they were, however, not significantly 
different from zero and hence cannot be re- 
garded as supporting the research hypothesis. 
On the other hand, these correlations do not 


provide grounds for rejecting the hypothesis 
in that they did not differ significantly from 


those for the men. 
The results for the for whom the 
restructuring problems were significantly nega- 
tively related to conformity whereas the 
straightforward problems were not, are com- 
patible with the second hypothesis, that the 
negative partial correlation is greater for the 
restructuring problems than for the straight- 
forward problems. However, the difference 
between the partial correlations was not sig- 
nificant (p = .09). Negative results were also 
obtained for the women. 

An inspection of the scores for men revealed 
that the older men tended to score higher on 
problem solving and analogies but lower on 
conformity than the younger men in the 
sample. For this reason, separate analyses 
were made for the group of fifty men 21 years 
of age or younger and for the group of 14 men 
ranging in age from 22 to 36. These results are 
shown in Table 3. For the fifty younger men, 
only the correlation between restructuring 
problems and conformity was significant. On 
the whole, the magnitude of the correlations 
for the younger men differed little from that 


men, 


for the women 
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For the 14 men aged 22 and over, there were 
high negative correlations between problem 
solving and conformity. After the effect of 
intelligence was partialled out, the correlation 
was —.61 (p = .02) for total problem solving 
versus conformity and — .76 (p = .005) for 
restructuring problems versus conformity. 
With the influence of intelligence and age con- 
trolled simultaneously, the respective partial 
correlations were —.59 (p = .03) and —.77 
(p = .005). The 2’ technique was used to test 
the significance of these partial correlations. 

The results in Table 3 show also that the 
difference between the correlations of restruc- 
turing and straightforward problems with 
conformity was in the hypothesized direction. 
However, the difference between the partial 
correlations was again not significant. For 
both the young and the older groups p was 
larger than .10. Thus, the analysis of the 
scores for the older men clearly supports the 
first hypothesis of the study but not the sec- 
ond hypothesis. 


Between Groups Analysis 


The third hypothesis was that sex differ- 
ences in certain types of problem solving are 
associated with sex differences in conformity. 
It was reasoned that cultural factors that im- 
pose differential experiences, training, pres- 
sures, and expectations would result in differ- 
ences in motivations and skills for the two 
sexes. It was expected that these differences 
would be manifested in performance on cer- 
tain problem-solving tasks and under con- 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEASURES OF PROBLEM 
SOLVING, CONFORMITY, AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE 
(50 young men [Y} and 14 older men [O}) 


Objective Con- 


- : Analogies 
formity B 


Measure 
O 


Total problems 
Restructuring prob- 

lems 
Straightforward 

problems 
Analogies 22 

* Significant at the .05 level 

** Significant at the .01 level 

Note.—The s transformation was used to test the significance 
of the correlations for the group of 14 older men 
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; 


formity onditions similar to those ol 
experiment. 

For this hypothesis to be valid first requires 
that men be superior to women in certain 
types of problem solving and at the same time 
show less tendency to conform. Table 4 shows 
that these prerequisite conditions were clearly 
lhe sex differences for all three prob- 
were highly significant 
sex difference on restructuring 


fulfilled 
em-soiving scores 
However, the 
problems was not significantly greater than 
that on the straightforward problems. The sex 
difference on the conformity measure was sig- 
ificant as expected. Surprisingly, a significant 
sex difference was also obtained on general 
Because of this unexpected dif- 
was necessary to adjust for both 
intelligence and conformity in carrying out 
the analysis of covariance designed to test the 
i1ypothesis. The results of the analyses, carried 
out separately for the restructuring and the 


intelligence 
ference, 


straightforward problems, are presented in 
fable 5. Although there was some reduction 
in the differences, both F ratios were still sig- 
lificant at the .01 level, indicating that not all 
of the sex differences in problem solving was 
accounted for by sex differences in conformity 
and intelligence as measured. 

\ similar analysis of covariance was not 
carried difference on total 
problems. differences _re- 
mained after adjustments on the restructuring 
and the straightforward problems separately, 

was clear that the difference would be sig- 
nificant for total problems should adjustments 
be made for conformity and intelligence. 

The question may be raised as to the rele- 
vance of the results of the separate covariance 
inalyses of the restructuring and straightfor- 
problems to the earlier findings of 
Sweeney (16). In a series of experiments 
Sweeney found that for groups matched with 
to intelligence, special abilities, or 
specific knowledge, men were superior to 
women on restructuring types of problems 
but not on straightforward problems. In the 


out for the sex 


Since significant 


ward 


respect 


present experiment men proved to be superior 
to women in both types of problems after the 
covariance adjustments were made for con- 
formity and intelligence. Though these results 


do not confirm Sweeney’s findings, it cannot 
ve said that they are contradictory since the 
groups in the present study were not equated 
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TABLE 4 
Sex DirrERENCES 
64 men and 77 women) 


SD 


Measure 


Group 
— 


78 
45 
16 
95 


Total problems I 8&3 
/ 00 
Restructuring } 33 
problems ; 79 
Straightforward I 50 
problems 3.21 
Conformity I 44 
39 

Analogies M (37.19 12. 
’ 58 10 7.61 < .001" 


.29° 


Ue Ne bo Ww Ww 
1 


95 01 


* The difference between mean differences in restructuring 
problems and straightforward problems is .25; p is not significant. 

* The ? value is for 2 two-tailed test since the difference was not 
predicted 


TABLE 5 
ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE: Sex DIFFERENCES 
RESTRUCTURING PROBLEMS AND ON STRAIGHT 
FORWARD PROBLEMS, SEPARATELY, WITH AD 
JUSTMENTs FOR CONFORMITY AND 
ANALOGIES SCORES 


Before Ad- 


justment After Adjustment 


source 


Mean Square 
a 
Mean Square 


Total 
Within 
Betweer 
Total 
Within 
Between 


Restructuring 
problems 


Straightforward 
problems 


=3S3ts38 
Pp 
3 
K 4 


oo 
°o 


on relevant special abilities or on related spe- 
cific knowledge. 

A further analysis of sex differences on 
problem solving was made to determine 
whether or not sex differences would remain 
if the older men were excluded. The differ- 
ences between the means for 77 women and 
50 younger men were computed for the prob- 
lem solving, conformity, and analogies scores. 
The differences on all three measures of prob- 
lem solving remained significant at the .001 
level. The scores of the older men were thus 
not entirely responsible for the obtained sex 
differences. For conformity, the difference was 
reduced in level of significance from .009 to .07. 
The difference on analogies was still significant 
at the .003 level. An analysis of covariance 
with adjustments for conformity and intelli- 
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gence was not carried out for this comparison 
as it was for the difference in problem solving 
for the total men and the women. Since the 
difference between the means for the younger 
men and the women in conformity was very 
small and since the correlations between con- 
formity, problem solving, and _ intelligence 
scores for the younger men were less than the 
corresponding correlations for the total men, 
covariance adjustments would not be expected 
to reduce the sex difference in problem solving 
to insignificance. 
SUMMARY 

This study was undertaken to investigate 
the possibility that conformity, a nonintellec- 
tual variable, contributes to the variability in 
achievement in problem solving in addition to 
that variation accounted for by intelligence as 
measured by the conventional tests. Three hy- 
potheses were tested: 

1. There is a negative correlation between 
tendency to conform and achievement in 
problem solving when the influence of intelli- 
gence is statistically removed. 

2. The negative partial correlation is higher 


for problems that require restructuring than 
for straightforward problems. 

3. The sex differences in certain types of 
problem solving are associated with sex differ- 


ences in conformity. 

The Ss, 77 women and 64 men, were giver 
tests of problem solving, conformity, and in- 
telligence. The problem-solving test consisted 
of 10 restructuring and 10 straightforward 
problems. Part II, analogies, of Form B of the 
Concept Mastery Test was used as the meas- 
ure of intelligence. Two measures of conform- 
ity were used, one involving judgments con- 
cerning objective stimuli and the other 
judgments concerning attitudes. Since the 
reliability of the latter proved to be extremely 
low, all subsequent analyses were limited to 
conformity as measured by the objective 
items. 

rhe results supported the first hypothesis 
but failed to confirm the second and third 
hypotheses 
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ANY propositions in the literature of 
psychology are stated in such a gen- 
eral form that replication with hu- 
man subjects from very cultural 
backgrounds is directly relevant. In the present 
state of our understanding, such replication is 


diverse 


probably required whenever a proposition re- 
flects experimental operations dependent upon 
the more subtle uses of perceptual or language 
responses. If the proposition is upheld by the 
test, then the possibility that the relation de- 
pends on rare cultural or social factors is 
rendered less likely 

[his study represents an attempt to test 
Schlosberg’s dimensional theory of emotion 
(15) and to compare the relationships found 
using American college Ss with those found 
with Greek college students from Athens and 
Ss from a small Greek village. Besides the test 
of the main hypotheses relating to similarities 
in the data, certain exploratory hypotheses 
concerning differences are also discussed. 

Schlosberg (14) has attempted to reduce the 
dimensions required to order judgments of 
pictures that presumably reflect ‘emotional 
states” in the person photographed. Wood- 
worth (17) had Ss place pictures into categories 
named: 1. love, happiness, mirth; 2. surprise; 
3. fear, suffering; 4. anger, determination; 
5. disgust; 6. contempt. Schlosberg has shown 
that it is reasonable to view this continuum as 
a circle rather than a straight line. Further, he 
has shown that there is a high correlation be- 
tween the way Ss place the pictures into 
Woodworth’s six categories and the way they 
place the same pictures according to the two 
pleasant- 


bipolar nine-step dimensions of: 1. 


‘ This study was assisted in part by a grant from the 
U. S. Public Health Service to the second author and 
by the general research funds of the Department of 
Psychology, Cornell University. Writing and analysis 
part the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. The second author is 
University. The authors are 


en by A. T 


was in facilitated by 


on leave from Cornell 


Ryan and 


ippreciative of suggestions giv 
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unpleasant; 2. attention-rejection. These di- 
mensions are fewer in number than those of 
Woodworth and they possibly involve some- 
what less complex judgments. However, much 
of their face validity and their relation to the 
extensive everyday language realm of “emo- 
tional states” depends largely on the even more 
subtle and complex discriminal and symbolic 
processes involved in the use of the Woodworth 
categories. More recently Schlosberg (15) has 
extended his theory to include a further di- 
mension, tension-sleep. The appropriate model 
thus becomes an inverted ellipsoidal cone, 
with “sleep” anchoring the base point of the 
cone. 

Although this latest version of the theory is 
still primarily concerned with the perception of 
emotional expression, the physiological indices 
used by Schlosberg for the measurement of the 
tension-sleep dimension suggest that the theory 
is a first step towards a general theory of emo- 
tion. One can think here of Hebb’s (2), and of 
Lindsley’s (4) discussion of the differential fir- 
ings in the reticular formation as the physio- 
logical changes underlying the sleep-tension 
dimension, of Olds’s (9) firing of the “‘reward 
system in the brain” (the septal area facilita- 
tion and inhibition) which suggests the basis 
for the pleasant-unpleasant dimension, and of 
the action of the sympathetic and parasym- 
pathetic nervous systems, with their dilation 
and constriction of the pupil of the eye and 
the bronchi etc., which suggest a basis for the 
attention-rejection dimension. In short, although 
the present data involves judgments of facial 
expressions, it may be possible to generalize the 
dimensions abstracted from these data to sub- 
sume a good portion of the variance of the 
actual emotions people feel. Certainly when 
one judges the emotion shown in a face, the 
particular judgment may not correspond either 
to one’s own emotion at the time or to that of 
the person who is moving his face. The dimen- 
sions of the judgment, however, may turn out 
to be adequate to describe both one’s own and 
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the other’s emotional! states. Proof of such an 
hypothesis, however, will depend on both the 
development of more data on judgments as 
well as more independent physiological meas- 
urements, and, most important of all, develop- 
ment of experiments relating both of these. 
Osgood (11) has recently reported the results 
of a factor analysis of Ss’ responses to forty 
posed facial “expressions,” using the semantic 
differential as a measurement device. He sug 
gests that the factors he named after applying 
rhurstone procedures to the picture judg- 
ments—1 expres 
siveness; 
his “semantic space’’—1. 
tency; 3. activity. This appears to be a reason- 


pleasantness; 2. control; 3. 
“look like” the major dimensions of 


evaluation; 2. po 


able suggestion, and it only remains for us to 
suggest that Schlosberg’s three dimensions 
appear to be either a special case or a bio- 
logicaliy more generic case of the dimensions 
later named by Osgood.” 

Keeping in mind the problems of factor 
aaming, or even of dimension naming, one may 
suggest that Schlosberg’s ‘“pleasant-unpleas- 
ant” sounds like Osgood’s ‘“‘pleasantness’’ and 
“evaluation,” and “‘tension-sleep” sounds like 
“activity” and “expressiveness,” whereas “at- 
tention-rejection”’ sounds like “potency” (in 
the sense of potency of the cause of emotion) 
and more clearly, ‘‘control.”’ 

If such convergence turns out to be the case 
it would be interesting. A rather nice question 
would then arise as to which set of operations 
might be most profitably viewed as more 
generic. The facial expression operations have 
advantage over the more complicated 
“semantic”? ones in that they keep open the 
possibilities of a direct psychophysical ap- 
proach to the further clarification of the 
matter. Although symbol capacity and usage is 
certainly of vital importance in human be- 
havior, the basic and most general dimensions 
of such capacity and usage may be presaged in 


one 


some psychophysical predispositions common 
with some other animals and with all peoples. 


Teasing out the parameters involved in the 
stimuli of “emotional expressions” may be the 
most direct attack on the bases of the more 
elaborated and secondary semantic mediating 
proc esses 

? The editor of this Journal has suggested that our 
formulation is quite parallel to Wundt’s tridimensional] 


theorv of feeling 
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Since there is no basis a priori for assuming 


that cues for discriminating 


sions” are more universal or generic than the 


“facial expres- 
apparently more complex semantic dimensions, 
both formulations require tests in very different 
cultural milieu before any general formulation 
of either theory be taken very seriously. Ku 
mata (3) and Triandis and Osgood (16) have 
attempted cross-cultural tests of the semantic 
operations and their attendant hypotheses 
rhe present paper reports such an attempt for 
the facial ‘“‘expressions”’ operations. As a result 
of such attempts we may be take 
seriously the partial but general pattern that 
seems to be emerging from all of these studies. 

This possibility is all the more interesting 
inde- 


able to 


when the similar convergence in the 
pendent work of Morris (7) on dimensions of 
“values” and their setting in a theory of be- 
havior (8) is considered. Morris and Jones (6 
have factor analyzed the relations between the 
ratings of thirteen “ways of life.”” They report 
five Thurstone factors, three of which can be 
viewed as relevant here. Their ‘receptivity 
and sympathetic concern” factor “looks like”’ 
a meeting of the “sleep” or “passive” end of 
the “sleep-tension” dimension the 
“acceptance” end of the “acceptance-rejec- 
tion” dimension. Their “enjoyment and prog- 
ress through action”’ factor could be a meeting 
of the “active” and “approach” ends of the 
Schlosberg dimensions, and their 
“withdrawal and self-sufficiency” factor could 
be a meeting of the “withdrawal” and “rejec- 
tion” ends of our continua.’ This suggestion, of 
course, does no more than outline the possibility 
of a convergence of the Schlosberg dimensions 
and of the Osgood “‘meaning”’ dimensions with 
basic dimensions of “valuing” behavior 


and of 


finally, 


METHOD 
Sudbjecis 
The American data have been kindly provided by 
I. Engen, N. Levy, and H. Schlosberg, based on ninet) 


Brow1 
in Greece during the summer of 


University students. Two groups were tested 
1956. Fifteen Ss were 
studied in the village of Sfakera on the northeast coast 


d of Corfu, and fifteen college students from 
equal 
of the 


} 
maxes ciea 


of the islan 
Athens 
number of Ss of each sex. Other characteristics 
in Table 1, 
that there are large differences between the groups in 


In both groups there were almost a 


two groups are given which r 


* These suggestions were made by Fred 


Attneave 
personal communication 
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rABLE 1 


CTERISTICS OF SAMPLES 
Movie 
Attendance 
lifetime 


\ 
100 


900 
50 100-3000 


village and A for Athens 
movies 


would 
table 


American students 
ttendance in the 


themseives 


Procedure 


I f terms 


et nrohle: was t ens 


' English. This 


ir e equivalence 
Greek a was 
having a group of bilinguals translate the terms to be 
Woodworth’s and Schlosberg’s English into 
bilinguals transiate the 


approximated by 


1S€ ire 
Greek, 


Greek 


group of 


another | 
ack into English. Only terms which consistently 


and 
net a criterion of complete agreement both ways were 
accepted for the Greek versior 

In the 


presente 


Schlosberg procedure, anchoring pictures 
d while instructions were given, and then 

Pictures num 
series were used 


Numbers 7 


away before an S began rating 

Ruckmick (13 
the pleasant-unpleasant dimension, 

ind 13 for the attention-rejection dimension and 26 


18 and 32 of the 


nd 4 for the tension-sleep dimension. 
judged by the Ss were the new set of 
provided by 


rhe pictures 
pictures of Marjorie Lightfoot, kindly 
Schlosberg, which are reproduced in Morgan’s work 
ook (5, p. 32-33 

The nine-point scales and the Woodworth six cate- 
ries were drawn on cardboard for presentation to 


the Se 
The villagers were instructed as follows 
This is an important study which I am making, 
it as far as you are concerned it is just a game. All 
ou have to do is to play the game correcily. The 
rules of the game are as follows: you are to place 
each of these forty-eight photographs in one of these 
aces cardboard). First you will place 
those that represent a pleasant emotion on this part 
vf the cardboard (ir Then you will place those 
an unpleasant emotion on that part 
of the board (indicate). Then you will spread them 
ut, so that the more pleasant ones are there, and 
they gradually get less and less pleasant, up to here 
and more and more unpleasant from here 


sh w or 


dicate 


that represent 


dicate 
indicate) to there 
Similar instructions were given for the other dimen 
ns. In order to make sure that the idea “gradualness”’ 
vas communicated a pencil was tapped on a table at 
ious intensities. In all cases in the village, the S was 
of his peer group, but was sufficiently 
would not influence 
were very eager to “play the 


ut of sight 
from his friends so that they 


ngs. The villagers 
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game” and they all said that they “enjoyed playing it.” 
Token gifts were given to all participants and refresh 
ments were served in all instances. This kind of non- 
business-like atmosphere is thought to be essential for 
psychological research in Greek villages 

In the 
th 


ne same, 


the city group the instructions were 
but the task was presented as an experiment, 


of their ability to recognize emotions 


case ol 
and a test 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Similarity Between Ratings of Greek and Ameri 
can Subjects 


The first hypothesis was that Greek Ss rate 
emotional “expression” in much the same way 
as American Ss. A test of this hypothesis re- 
quires that there be a significant and fairly 
high correlation between the way the three 
groups place the pictures on the three Schlos- 
berg dimensions. Such a test is shown in 
Table 2. Rank-order correlation coefficients 
were computed on the ranks of the forty-eight 
pictures. The lowest correlation coefficient in 
this table is .66 and is significant at the .0001 
level. Hence, there is little doubt that Greek 
Ss, even when they come from very different 
populations, rate emotional expressions in the 
same way as American college Ss. 

A corollary of this hypothesis is that if the 
P-U, A-R, and S-T are assumed to be orthog- 
onal, and the position of the photographs 
plotted accordingly, the emotion solid obtained 
will be similar for the Brown University and 
Greek data. This hypothesis can be verified by 
visual inspection of Fig. 1. These solids are 
plotted by the method of successive intervals, 
a scaling procedure derived from Thurstone’s 
law of comparative judgment (see Edwards 
[1, pp. 120-135)). 

Briefly, we obtain all available pictures of a 
certain level of tension, say between 7 and 8 
(on a nine-point scale), and note how they 
have been rated on the A-R, and P-U scales. 
We then treat each picture just as Edwards 


TABLE 2 
RANK-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


Dimension 

Groups ™ 
P-U A-R 

Brown vs. Athens 91 82 .76 
Brown vs. Village 82 .88 67 
Athens vs. Village .86 83 .66 


Note.—Based on ranks of forty-eight pictures showing relations 


S-T 


among three groups studied 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL UNITS 
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EMPIRICAL EMOTION SOLIDS 


EMOTION SOLID 


Fic. 1. Ewprricat AND THEORETICA®. Emotion Sos 


treats a statement for attitude scale construc- 
tion: the frequency of judgments of this picture 
at a certain point of a psychological continuum 
is noted, this is converted to a cumulative dis- 
tribution, and to a cumulative probability 
score. The latter is transformed to a normal 
deviate (z score) by referring to the normal 
probability distribution. The difference be- 
tween adjacent intervals can thus be obtained. 
Repetition of this procedure for several pictures 
and averaging gives an estimate of the interval 
width for each one of the scale graduations of 
the P-U and A-R scale. If we add all the 
intervals, we get the length of the P-U and 
A-R axes. Since such axis-lengths can be com- 
puted at each level of tension we obtain 
several axis-lengths and use them to plot our 
solid. 

We must not place too much confidence on 
the actual distances on these solids, since they 
are based on only one picture at the tension 
level between 1 and 2 and only 4 or 5 pictures 


for tension levels 3 to 4, 5 to 6, 7 to 8, and 8 to 
9. These are small samples indeed of what are 
probably rather large populations. Further- 
more, the American solid is based on more than 
90 Ss, the Greek on only 30 Ss. Differences in 
the general width of the irregular ellipsoidal 
cylinders obtained may be due to better 
discriminations made by the greater number of 
Ss for the American data. Nevertheless, we 
can cautiously conclude that the emotion solid 
is probably closer to an irregular ellipsoidal! 
cylinder rather than an inverted ellipsoidal 
cone as was postulated by Schlosberg.* Schlos- 
berg’s guess on the shape of the solid was based 


‘The assertion that fewer discriminations can be 
made at the ends of the tension continuum than in the 
middle depends upon acceptance of the following as- 
sumptions: (a) a normal distribution of judgments for 
each picture (this is clearly not always true); (b) perfect 
test-retest reliability; (c) rating one picture does not 
influence the rating of another; (d) the distance between 
the poles remains constant throughout the series of 
judgments; (e) the poles mean the same thing to all Ss. 
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on theoretical rather than empirical considera- 
tions. Our solids are completely empirical. 

If a more smooth looking solid is desired, 
our best guess is to assume that the regular 
ellipsoid of Fig. 1 will be a reasonable approxi- 
mation. Much more work is needed before the 
exact shape of the emotion solid can be de- 
termined. A serious attempt will have to be 
made to construct pictures which push at the 
outside ‘contours of the solid, and more work 
must be done on scaling the sleep-tension levels 
themselves. Though the present method is 
laborious, it yields results that seem reasonably 
onsistent even with very rough data. 


Reliability of Judgment: Schlosberg Dimensions 
vs. Woodworth Categories 


The second hypothesis was that Greek Ss 
will place pictures on the Schlosberg dimen- 
sions (pleasantness-unpleasantness, attention- 
rejection, and tension-sleep) more reliably than 
when they use the Woodworth categories. This 
hypothesis can only be given a rough test be- 
cause of the difference in procedure in present- 
ing the scales in the Schlosberg method (two 
polarities at a time) and that in the use of the 
Woodworth categories (six categories at once). 
Results are fairly clear from a careful “visual” 
check of the data. Two photographs in the case 
of the village group and one photograph in the 
Athens group were rated in what seems to 
amount to a random fashion on at least one 
dimension, when the Schlosberg procedure is 
used. In the use of the Woodworth categories, 
however, 24 of the pic’ in the village and 
11 in Athens, were allocated in what amounts 
to a random fashion. These findings suggest 
that the Schlosberg dimensions permit more 
reliable ratings of the photographs than do the 
Woodworth categories 


Predictability of Woodworth Categories from 
Schlosberg Dimensions 


[he third hypothesis was that the position 
n the Woodworth categories can be predicted 
from its rating on the pleasant-unpleasant and 
attention-rejection dimensions. We expect this 
prediction to be better in the case of the 
Athens group than in that of the village group 
since the Athens group is closer to the cultural 
inductive base—the United States—largely be- 
cause of repeated attendance at American 


movies. To test this hypothesis the positions 


TABLE 3 
PREDICTION OF WOODWORTH 
PLACEMENT 


ERROR IN CATEGORY 


Mean Actual 
Category 


Predicted 


; Error 
Category 


Picture 


1 , 0 
2 9 1 
3 4 i 0 
etc etc etc 

48 5 6 1 


Note.—This is only a partial table. It is used in order to arrive 
at criterion of error of prediction for placement of Woodworth 
ategories from P-U and A-R placement 


of the pictures as determined by the P-U and 
A-R dimensions were computed and plotted. 
The surface of the graph was divided into six 
equal sections, following Schlosberg’s proce- 
dure. To permit a test of significance, a table 
such as sketched in Table 3 was prepared. The 
circularity of the Woodworth categories was 
assumed, since Schlosberg has shown that this 
is a reasonable assumption (14). According to 
Schlosberg, there should be a relationship be- 
tween the placement in the six sections of the 
graph and the placement on the six qualitative 
categories of Woodworth. The “predicted 
category” is, therefore, the section of the 
graph in which a picture was placed, and the 
“mean actual category” is the mean placement 
in the Woodworth categories. If the actual 
category differed from that predicted by one or 
more categories, an error was counted. If it 
differed by 0.9 or less of a category, no error 
was counted. By this criterion, if the predic- 
tions were done by chance alone, two-thirds of 
the photographs would produce errors. Actu- 
ally, fewer errors were produced. A chi-square 
test of goodness of fit between the predicted 
and the actual number of errors showed fewer 
errors with » < .001 for the Athens group, 
p < .05 for the village group. We conclude that 
the Greeks followed Schlosberg’s predictions in 
showing a relationship between their place- 
ment of a picture on the P-U and A-R dimen- 
sions and in the Woodworth categories. These 
results provide some support for the third 
hypothesis. 

with One 


Relative Convergence of Groups 


{ nother 


Che fourth hypothesis dealt more specifically 
with the influence of stereotypy. Since the 
Athens and Brown Ss see many of the same 
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movies they ought to converge more with one 
another in their judgments and ratings of facial 
expressions than with the village group. A 
chi-square test was used again. For each picture 
and each dimension the differences in the mean 
ratings of the three groups were computed. If 
the Brown mean for a picture on a given 
Schlosberg dimension was 2.2, the Athens 
mean 1.9 and the village mean 2.9, the village 
Ss were classified as further from the other two 
since 2.9 — 2.2 > 2.2 — 1.9, and the instance 
scored as one case of convergence between 
Brown and Athens. If the prediction of Hy- 
pothesis 4 is incorrect, there should be as many 
cases of Brown and Athens converging (16 
cases) as there are cases of convergence be- 
tween the other two possible pairings. Actually, 
this was not the case (see Table 4). The chi 
square for each dimension is significant at the 
05 level. The overall chi square for the table 
is 11.4 or p < .005. 

Thus we conclude that there is some factor 
bringing the Athens and Brown group closer 
together. A direct test of the relationship be- 
tween movie attendance and closeness of judg- 
ments to the Brown norms was performed and 
was in the expected direction but did not quite 
reach significance. 


Effects of Cultural Differences 


The fifth hypothesis reflected a general ex- 
pectation of some consistent and significant 
differences in judgments of the pictures asso- 
ciated with differences in customs. While the 
present data cannot exclude the possibility of 
chance association, such differences suggest 
interesting hypotheses that could be tested 
using these procedures in conjunction with 
sample surveys or anthropological methods. 

Role of verbal aggression. It is the custom in 
the Greek village studied to engage in verbal 
aggression as a means of entertainment—a 


TABLE 4 
RELATIVE CONVERGENCE OF Groups TO ONE ANOTHER 
Groups P-U A-R_ S-T Total 
Brown and Athens cor 
verging 
Brown and Village cor 
verging 
Athens and Village con 
verging 


Totals 
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kind of aggressive play that may function to 
express anger but also provide practice in con- 
trol of aggression. Loud and angry debates are 
a favorite pastime in Sfakera. It is interesting 
therefore to note that there are significant 
differences in judging the picture described by 
Schlosberg as “Intense anger in argument” 
(No. 22). Compared to either the Athens or 
Brown groups, the villagers see the picture as 
more pleasant and less tense (at the .05 and 
.01 levels respectively). The pictures included 
six other attempts to portray anger, and in all 
but one of these the villagers tended to judge 
them as more pleasant than did the Brown 
group. The only reversal with the Brown group 
was with “mild anger” states that might not re- 
flect the dramatic quality enjoyed in their anger 
by these people. The differences in tension are 
less marked, but in the three cases where there 
are differences they reflect the same direction as 
found in picture No. 22. Differences between 
the Athens group and the villagers are not 
maintained in the other pictures, suggesting 
that a cultural factor may be operating. The 
hypothesis emerges, then, that to the degree 
that anger is displayed under pleasurable cir- 
cumstances pictures of that state are viewed 
as more pleasurable and less tense. Such a 
hypothesis seems applicable to individual dif- 
ferences as well as to group or cultural differ- 
ences. 

Role of bodily exertion. It is reasonable to 
expect differences in the judgment of pictures 
depicting physical strain between rural people 
who do physical toil and college students whose 
main contact with real strain may be limited to 
sports and games. Such differences are reflected 
in judgments of picture No. 30, which the 
villagers judge as less pleasant and yet less 
tense than do either of the college groups. 
There appears to be some cultural factor in 
addition since the same difference holds sig- 
nificantly for the Athens group compared to 
the Brown group. Certainly the Greeks gen- 
erally depend much less on mechanical equip- 
ment for getting work done. Adaptation to 
physical strain may make its exemplification 
seem less tense, but the ubiquity of hard 
physical toil and the attendant fatigue should 
lead to association with pain and unpleasant- 
ness. The present data therefore, may provide 
a rough index of the valuation placed on 
physical toil and the effort expended, and we 
hypothesize that the valuation varies nega- 
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tively with frequency of exhausting labor and 
positively with frequency of games of physical 
skill, whereas adaptation to such strain is re- 
flected in the effort or tension dimension. Here 
again individual differences as well as cultural 
differences should be reflected. 

One additional 


Relations among dimensions. 
| 


trend that runs throughout the data on the 
attention-rejection and tension-sleep dimen- 
sions is worthy of mention even though its 
interpretation is more difficult. On the average, 
the (whether urban or village) 
ratings more toward “attention” and 
sion” for unpleasant pictures while American 
college students give ratings more toward 
‘attention” and “‘tension” for pleasant pictures 
(see Tables 5 and 6). These findings are signifi- 
cant at the .001 level by chi-square test. 

In explanation of this finding we might 
invoke and apply to emotional expression a 


give 
oe 


ten- 


Greeks 


stereotype according to which Americans are 
seen as “activist” and “instrumentally ori- 
ented.” According to the diagram used by 
Schlosberg (14, p. 127) for representing the 
relation between his dimencions and the Wood- 
worth categories, the Americans, by giving 
higher “‘attention”’ ratings than the Greeks to 
pleasant pictures, shift them from the more 
purely emotional categories of “love, mirth, 
happiness” toward the more instrumental “sur- 
prise.”” Conversely, by giving relatively less 
“attention” ranging to unpleasant pictures, the 
Americans shift the latter from the more purely 
emotional categories of “fear, suffering’ to- 
ward the instrumental categories of “‘anger and 
determination.” Greeks may be more 
ready to accept an emotion without having 
any idea of what to do about it. There is a 


The 


suggestion that Americans tend to give higher 
“tension” scores on the average than do the 
Greeks in the present study. 

One rather jarring note emerges from con- 
sideration of Picture No. 51. Seven out of 
fifteen villagers perceived it as “extremely 
scored it as 
Athens 


pleasurable” while another six 
“extremely unpleasant.” Both 
Brown groups saw it overwhelmingly as un- 
pleasant (scores 1 to 3). This finding actually 
follows from the shape of the emotion solid. 
When an axis is shorter at one level of tension 
than at another discrimination at that level 
and confusion more 


and 


should be more difficult 


TABLE 5 
NuMBER OF Pictures RELATIVELY HIGH ON 
“ATTENTION” 
Americans Greeks Total 
Pleasant Pictures 12 3 15 
Unpleasant Pictures 6 21 27 
Totals 18 24 42 
TABLE ¢ 
NuMBER OF PicturES RELATIVELY HIGH ON 
“TENSION” 
Americans Greeks Total 
Pleasant Pictures 17 0 17 
Unpleasant Pictures 9 15 26 
Totals 26 15 41 


likely.* Such confusion was typical in the case 
of extreme judgments of pictures that are 
judged to be toward either high tension or 
sleep. 


SUMMARY 


In the present paper we have shown that 
the conclusions presented by Schlosberg (1952, 
1954) for Brown University subjects are valid 
in Greece as well. Schlosberg’s method can now 
be used with non-Western groups, to establish 
the differences between the non-Western and 
Western modes of perceiving emotional ex- 
pressions.® 

Secondly, we have shown that the emotion 
solid can be plotted from data collected by 
making use of Schlosberg’s procedure, and the 
shape of the solid is mot the same as that 
presented in Schlosberg’s 1954 paper. 

Thirdly, we have shown that the Schlosberg 
technique can be used to study certain differ 
ences between Western cultural groups. 


5 This interpretation may be too simple. There is a 
highly significant difference in the greater number of 
bimodal distributions of judgments at the two extreme 
ends of the sleep-tension continuum as compared to 
the middie ranges. This fact, together with the state 
ment of some Ss that extremely pleasant and extremely 
unpleasant look the same leads to the 
possibility that stimuli are more ambiguous at extreme 


expressions 


tension and low tension levels and also that Ss tend not 
to use the middle categories of the scales at these 
levels. Serious validation of these findings miz,at suggest 
a more complicated solid than the one hypothesized 
in Fig. 1 

®Such a study is being planned for a village in 


Taiwan, to be conducted by Arthur and Margery Wolf 
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N several previous papers, we have shown 
that certain behavioral variables whict 
characterize an individual’s interview in- 

teraction pattern during a partially standard- 
ized interview can be objectively and reliably 
assessed by the Interaction Chronograph 
method (7, 12, 13). This method of assessing 
personality through interview interaction pat- 
terns is based on the assumption that how a 
person interacts with an interviewer in regard 
to certain temporal interaction measures speci- 
fied, for example, in terms of frequencies and 
durations of action, silence, and other vari- 
ables, may be both characteristic and meaning- 
ful. That is, how often a person speaks, how 
long are his utterances, how long is his reaction 
time before responding to the interviewer, how 
often he takes the initiative when the inter- 
viewer is silent, etc., may reflect significant 
and predictive individual differences. 

As described by Chapple (3) and by the 
writers (8, 12), the interviewer’s behavior (but 
not the communications) is 
standardized during the total interview, which 
consists of five subperiods. During Subperiods 
1, 3, and 5, the interviewer’s behavior consists 
of nondirective, free, give-and-take interview- 
ing. Periods 2 and 4 are stress phases of the 


content of his 


interview, which require the interviewer to 
remain silent following the patient’s last utter- 
ance (Period 2) and to interrupt the patient 
while he is talking (Period 4) as a “dominance- 
submission” situation. The variables measured 
during the interview are defined as follows: 
(a) Pt.’s Units, the number of times the patient 
acted; (b) Pt.’s Action, the average duration of 
the patient’s actions; (c) Pt.’s Silence, the 
average duration of the patient’s silences; 
(d) Pt.’s Tempo, the average duration of each 
action plus its following inaction, as a single 
measure; (e) Pt.’s Activity, the average dura- 

1 This investigation was supported by a research 
grant (M-1107) from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, of the National Institutes of Health, U. S 
Public Health Service 

2 The data were collected while the authors were at 
the Massachusetts Hospital and Harvard 
Medical School 
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tion of each action minus its following inaction, 
as a single measure; (/) Pt.’s Adjustment, the 
durations of the patient’s interruptions minus 
the durations of his failures to respond, divided 
by Pt.’s Units; (g) Dr.’s Adjustment, the dura- 
tions of the interviewer’s interruptions minus 
the durations of his failures to respond, divided 
by Pt.’s Units; (4) Initiative, the per cent of 
times, out of the available number of oppor- 
tunities (usually 12) in Period 2, in which the 
patient acted again (within a 15-second limit) 
following his own last action; (i) Dominance, 
the number of times in Period 4 that the 
patient “talked down” the doctor minus the 
number of times the doctor “‘talked down” the 
patient, divided by the number of Pt.’s Units 
in that period; (j) Pt.’s Synchronization, the 
nuinber of times the patient interrupted or 
failed to respond to the doctor, divided by the 
number of Pt.’s Units; (R) Quickness, the aver- 
age length of time in Period 2 that the patient 
waited before taking the initiative following 
his own last action; (/) Number of Interruptions, 
the number of times the patient interrupted 
the doctor; (m) Length of Interview, the dura- 
tion of the interview in minutes. 

The above-defined variables were found to 
be characteristic of a given patient, in that 
they showed high reliability (test-retest sta- 
bility) when he was interviewed by two 
different doctors a few minutes apart on the 
same day (7, 12) and when he was interviewed 
twice by one doctor over a seven-day interval 
(13). In studying the reliability of the input of 
the observer who records the raw data from 
which the variables are printed by the Inter- 
action Chronograph, it was found that the 
observer’s task is a highly reliable, primarily 
mechanical one, and that neither his memory 
nor a constant response-set is a probable ex- 
planation of the high reliabilities of the inter- 
viewee interaction variables (10). Although the 
measurements of a given patient’s behavior 
made on one occasion were highly reproducible 
when he was re-interviewed, the values of each 
interaction variable differed widely from one 
patient to another. In other words, there were 
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large interindividual differences but small 
intra-individual variability in interviewee in- 
teraction patterns. The purpose of the present 
study was to explore what meaning could be 
attributed to these individual differences in 
terms of concurrent validity, i.e., the correla- 
tion between interview response behavior and 
other response behavior. This study represents 
a first approach, designed to provide leads for 
further investigation of the usefulness of the 
Interaction Chronograph in making meaning- 
ful differentiations among people or in predict- 
ing other kinds of behavior 

In an earlier paper, we reported some pre- 
liminary work on the relationship of the 
interaction variables to such organismic vari- 
ables as age and sex (9). In the present study, 
we chose to explore these relationships further 
and to ascertain also’'the relationship of inter- 
view behavior to certain psychological test 
measures which are currently in clinical use, 
especially to those test variables wpich, on the 
surface, would appear to be measuring similar 
aspects of interpersonal behavior. For example, 
we believed that certain characteristics of an 
individual’s verbal interview behavior could 
well be related to Wechsler Verbal IQ or to 
socioeconomic level, inasmuch as higher edu- 
cational background and higher occupational 


status presumably are associated with the 
acquisition and continued use of certain verbal 


and social skills. We also expected that 
Rorschach variables might correlate with some 
aspects of interview behavior as measured by 
the Interaction Chronograph. Rorschach reac- 
tion-time, for instance, presumed to reflect 
habitual speed of response or, in Beck’s words, 
“lack of inhibition” (2, p. 52), might be posi- 
tively correlated with length of delay before 
making a verbal or other communicative re- 
sponse to the interviewer; Rorschach 
Total Time and R (total number of Rorschach 
responses) might be related to the amount of 
interview time in which the interviewee was 
speaking. In other both situations 
(Rorschach and interview) might be found to 
measure, among other things, a characteristic 


and 


words, 


readiness or quickness to respond, and a 
characteristic level of activity or productivity. 
Selection of the test variables was of course 


based upon such hunches or expectations as 
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those mentioned above. There was, however, 
no systematic attempt to construct a series of 
hypotheses since we did not want to feel 
committed to a particular theoretical view- 
point when our knowledge about the “mean- 
ing” of Interaction Chronograph variables is 
still sketchy and tenuous. Rather, it was felt 
that an exploratory study was all that could 
be attempted in the preliminary stages of vali- 
dating these interviewee interaction patterns, 
and that any correlations which were found in 
the initial study of 20 Ss could serve as hypoth- 
eses for a cross-validation or replication study 
with a second group of 20 Ss. 


METHOD 


The 40 Ss in the original and cross-validation group 
were 26 outpatients and 14 inpatients (all white) of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. The presenting 
problems of the patients, and the procedure of the 
interview were similar to those of other populations 
studied earlier (7, 12, 13). There were 25 females and 
15 males ranging in age from 15 to 80, the mean age 
being 40. The same psychiatrist conducted all inter- 
views, and the same observer recorded them from the 
other side of a large one-way mirror. A microphone was 
hung from the ceiling, and the voices were amplified 
and conducted into earphones worn by the observer. 
Facilities for visual and auditory observation were 
excellent 

Fifty patients, altogether, were interviewed in the 
order of their referral to the interviewer for psychiatric 
evaluation, their selection being withcut known bias 
After the interview, the patients were referred for 
psychological testing. The psychologist had no knowl- 
edge of the patient’s interview interaction behavior in 
order to insure independence of the psychological test 
measures and interview observations. Of the 50 refer- 
rals, 10 had to be eliminated from the experimental 
series because of refusal to take the psychological tests, 
borderline intelligence, or severe speech handicap. The 
tests were administered in one sitting, in uniform order, 
and with uniform instructions. First, educational and 
occupational data were obtained for use in determining 
socioeconomic level on the Hollingshead Index of Social 
Position. On this scale (4) the patients ranged from 
Class 1 (high executives of large concerns, proprietors, 
major professionals, etc.) to Class 5 (unskilled em 
ployees, welfare recipients, et« The mean for the 
population was Class 4 (skilled and semi-skilled workers, 
etc.). The complete Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
was administered (16), followed by the simple language 
version of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (14, 
p. 288) and the Saslow Psychosomatic Screening Inven- 

11). The 


tory next instrument administered was the 
Lest the amount « 


Rorschach f examiner-patient verbal 
interaction vary and possibly affect the latter’s pro- 


ductivity, the examiner gave standardized instructions 
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further comment.’ 


rejected the firs 1 or gave only one 


was reminded to ‘ to report ever) 


subsequent rejections were accepted 


t and questions were answered merely 


the head or a word or necessary 


of presenting the Rorschach may have 


uller number of responses by some 


a sn 


s than would have been obtained with more 


ouragement. However, it was felt necessary to keep 


ms, ie., the rschach examiner’s 


nuiar as possibie [rom patient 


nake the Rorschac! 


as were the interview I ions 


patient to 
I 
as standard 


The 


10own in Table 1 


tuatior 
mean 
8.23 minutes (sI 


time ol 


orschach total 
was somewhat low robdably ¢ in part to the manner 
i presentation and the nature ol tne population, but 


} 


primarily to the fa hat in this study total time was 


alculated as the which the patient was 


actually responding t ards rather than as the 


total duration of the test. Last of all, the patient was 
asked to fill out the Allport Ascendance-Submission 
was occasionally nec with those patients 
IQs, to help interpret It can 
group mean for this test in Table 1 
, which 


Scale. It essary, 
having the lower 
} 


items 
ve seen from the 
15.95 


that the 40 patient Ss obtained a score | 


wresumably indicat er submissiveness than the 


average college student, who obtains a mean score of 
appre 


In order té 


cmately 0 
and psychological 


odd-even 


control for interviewer 


test examiner) experience diiferences, an 
method was used for selecting the 20 Ss of the original 
of the cross-validational sample 
Group 1 consisted of patients 1, 3, 5, etc., and Group 2 
f the alternate patients. Statistical procedures were 
subsequently performed on each group separately, and 
+} 


study and the 20 Ss 


1en on both groups together 
RESULTS 

lable 1 contains the means, standard devia- 
tions, and ranges of the psychological test and 
organismic variables for the total sample. 
There were no statistically significant differ- 
ences between the two groups for these (test 
und organismic) variables. Means, etc., for the 
interview measures were comparable to those 
of groups previously studied (7, 12, 13). Table 
2 contains the correlations (Pearson r) between 
the 14 interview variables on the one hand, 
and 13 psychological test measures, plus age, 
sex, and Hollingshead Index of socioeconomic 
status, on the other. The original matrix of 

? The exact instructions were as follows: “I am going 
to show you some cards, and I want you to tell me what- 
ever you see on them. This can involve the whole card 
wr any part of it. Most people see a number of things 
n each card, so look carefully for everything you see 
epresented there. When you are sure you have told 
ne everything you see, put the card down and take the 


ext one 


TABLE 1 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
PsYCHOLOGICAL TEST ANI 
VARIABLES FOR THE COMBINED 

or 40 SUBJECTs 


AND RANGES OF THE 
» ORGANISMK 
SAMPLE 


Variable Mean SD 
Age 40.33 3.93 
Total IO 97 .65 70 
Verbal IQ 101.45 13.40 
Performance IO 93.25 3. 45 
Taylor Anxiety 26.60 1.02 
Psychosom. Inv 1 

Ascend 1 
SOcloeco! 


3 
Submiss —15 


raw score 58 
4 


class 


17 
& 
16 


intercorrelations contained 35 organismic and 
psychological test variables, but 19 are not 
presented here because they were found to be 
unrelated to any of the interview variables 
and would consume an inordinate amount of 
space. The excluded measures consisted of the 
Allport Ascendance-Submission Scale (which, 
developed on a college population, may have 
been merely unsuitable to the present clinic 
population) and a number of Rorschach scor- 
ing determinants. The Beck system was used 
for scoring Rorschach protocols, the only new 
classification used being “number of cate- 
gories.”’ This referred to the number of different 
Rorschach content categories utilized by a 
particular patient and was included in the 
present study because the distribution of scores 
among Beck’s separate content categories was 
especially diffuse, with low frequencies in any 
single content classification making inappro- 
priate the application of conventional correla- 
tion techniques. The distributions of the other 
variables differed somewhat in the degree to 
which they fulfilled the assumptions of the 
Pearson r but, in general, did not deviate 
markedly from a normal distribution. It was 
felt that, in view of the above as well as the 
Norton findings quoted in Lindquist (6), little 
precision would be lost in using Pearson r’s on 
the data in their original form. This is es- 
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TABLE 2 


PsYCHOLOGICAL Test CORRELATES OF INTERVIEW INTERACTION BEHAVIORS FOR Two Groups or 20 Ss EAcu 


Pt.’s Uni 


1 2 
Sex 
Age 
Total IQ — .24 45 
Verbal IQ — .36 | —.40 
Perf. IQ 
Anxiety 
Psyc hosom. — .38 — .41 
Socio-Econ. 
Ave. RT — .39 | —.08 
Tot. Time 
No. Responses 
D% .39 11 
Dd% —.00 | —.37 
A + Ad&% 41 24 


% Popular 
No. Categ 


AND COMBINED ToTtat Group or 40 Ss 


ts 


Pt.’s Activity 

1 2 | Tot 
Sex 
Age 
Total IQ 
Verbal IQ .18 24, «21 
Perf. IQ 
Anxiety 
Psychosom. .29| .52) .40 
Socio-Econ. 
Ave. RT 60) .16) .44 
Tot. Time 
No. Responses 
D% — .42'— .31 — .37 
Dd% < .3z; .S1 
A + Ad&% — .46,—.17 — .32 
% Popular 
No. Categ. 

rie 


Initiative 


1 | 2 |Tot 1 2 | Tot ia Tot. 
Sex .41° . 58" . 50° 
Age 50.45; .47| .48 .45 47 
Total IQ —.11 |—.54 |—.33 |-. 
Verbal IQ —.23 |—.61 |—.42 |— 
Perf. IQ 
Anxiety 57|.36, .44) .51) .25 37 
Psychosom 28|.28) .27 
Socioecon. 
Ave. RT - 
Tot. Time 35|.24 .31 25 36 31 26 |—.33 |—.27 — 
No. of Responses — .36 |—.43 |—.37 |-— 
D&% ae .23 .23 
Dd% —.28 |—.27 |—.25 |- 
A + Ad% — .32)—.27/—.29 
% Popular - .41)— .15)— .29 37 me 7 
No. of Categ —.25 |—.38 |—.33 

N=20 N=4 
Note:—r required for significance at .05 level is .44 31 
r required for significance at .01 level is .5¢ 40 


Pt.’s Action Pt 
Tot 1 2 Tot 1 
— .56 
— .34 .27 
36 20 21 20 21 
— .23 
39 29 50 39 
— .20 
— .25 60 20 44 
—.27 
.25 | — — .26| —.35 
— .47 65 5 .48 
31 _— —.13; —.29 
Pt.’s Adjustmt.| Dr.’s Adjustmt 
1 2 | Tot 1 2 Tot. 
. 24 .30) .27 al «ae .30 


Pt.’s Quickness 


— .37|—.41) — .36 
— .42;—.35| —.3#4 
— .23|;— .41) —.31 


31) .26 23 


.’s Silence 


2 Tot. 
—.45 | —.49 
.23 . 26 
.29 .26 
—.20 | —.20 
—.31 | —.22 
—.23 | —.25 


Pt.’s Synchron. 


1 2 | Tot. 


— .28 —.29, —.28 
— .36,— .43 — .39 
— .58'—.12, — .38 
.45| .28 37 
— .53— .31 — .43 
.47 21 33 


Pt.’s Dominance 


Pt.’s No. of 
Interrup 


Tot. 


. 04° 63*| .36 


18 |—.41 |—.32 


.29 |—.45 |—.38 


.33 |—.16 |—.21 
.25 |—.22 |—.20 
.22 |—.21 |—.18 
.28 .28 24 
.35 |\—.26 |—.24 


Pt.’s Tempo 


1 2 Tot 


60 17 42 


— .43) —.30| — .36 
.65 .29 .48 
— .43| —.14) —.28 


Dr.’s Units 


.46 16 .31 


‘465 .25| .34 


Length 
Interview 
1 2 Tot 
ae 33 24 
.28|) .27 27 
25 52} .39 
.59 20 40 


— .34|— .38) — .33 
.54, .26 37 
— .50)}— .07| — .2¢ 
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pecially true since, in previous studies of inter- 
view behavior (9), comparison of Pearson r’s 
and rho’s have yielded negligible discrepancies 
in most cases. 

Table 2 contains only those correlations 
which are significant (p .01 or .05) in both 
the original and cross-validational groups or 
which indicate for both groups a consistent 
trend approximating significance. Thus, Table 
2 includes only those correlations which appear 
in group one and are replicated in the second 
group of 20 since, in a matrix of 35 by 14 
variables, one would expect to find a number 
of misleading “significant” correlations based 
on chance alone.‘ 

While all fourteen 
presented in Table 2, the present paper will 
focus on only five major variables because most 
of the others are some kind of combination or 
derivation of these. The first and second of the 


interview variables are 


five variables to be discussed are Pt.’s Units, 
(the number of times the patient talks or 
communicates by gesture during the standard- 
ized interview) and Pt.’s Action (the average 
duration of his utterances). As reported in a 
previous paper (9), Pt.’s Units has a high 


negative correlation with Pt.’s Action. (In the 
present total sample, this correlation is —.85)° 
In Table 2 it can be seen that the correlation 
coefficients between the test variables and the 
interaction variables also seem to define these 
two interview characteristics as opposites, and 
thus begin to give further definition to them. 
For example, in the two samples combined, 
the negative r’s between Pt.’s Units and Total 
IQ (—.34) and Verbal IQ (- 
many short interview units are significantly 


.36) indicate that 


associated with lower Total and Verbal IQ, 
while fewer utterances are significantly asso- 
ciated with relatively higher Total and Verbal 
[Q. The positive (but not statistically signifi- 
cant) r’s of .20 and .21 between Pt.’s Action 

‘It is clear in Table 2 that many of the correlation 
oefficients between interview and psychological test 
variables, while reaching the .05 or .01 levels of statisti- 
cal significance are, nevertheless, of a low order of 
magnitude. Taken together, however, they seem to 
ontribute to the understanding of interview behavior 

5 This is partly a function of the partially standard- 
That is, three of the subperiods are 


} 


ized interview 
fixed in duration, and thus the patient who speaks in 
yng utterances will not have the opportunity to use a 
urge number of units and conversely, the individual 
have 


a relatively large number of units must 


fairly 


with 


spoken in short utterances 
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and Verbal IQ may indicate a tendency in both 
groups for the longer utterances to be found 
in those with the higher Verbal IQ. Taking 
these observations together, it would appear 
that during the interview the more intelligent 
patients tend to speak a smaller number of 
times but with longer durations per utterance, 
while the less intelligent patients speak a 
greater number of times but with a shorter du- 
ration each time. 

Table 2 presents other psychological test 
correlates of the number of times (units) a pa- 
tient interacts during the standardized inter- 
view. Thus the r of —.25 between Pt.’s Units 
and Average Reaction Time; of .25 between 
Pt.’s Units and D%; of —.47 between Pt.’s 
Units and Dd%; and of .31 between Pt.’s 
Units and A + Ad%, describe the (less intelli- 
gent) patient with many short interview units 
as responding more quickly to the Rorschach 
cards, tending to give more large detail re- 
sponses but fewer small detail and more animal 
responses. In parallel fashion, the correlation 
coefficients between Pt.’s Action and the same 
Rorschach variables portray the (more intelli- 
gent) patient with the longer interview utter- 
ances (and consequently a smaller number of 
them) as responding more slowly to each 
Rorschach card, tending to give fewer large 
detail but more small detail responses, and 
fewer animal responses. However, intelligence 
level alone does not account for the above 
observations since, in the two samples studied 
individually or combined, the correlation 
coefficients between IQ and D% and IQ and 
Dd% were not statistically significant. (These 
coefficients are omitted from Table 2). 

The r’s of —.39 between Pt.’s Units and 
Psychosom. (the number of symptoms checked 
by the patient on the Saslow Screening Inven- 
tory) and .39 between Pt.’s Action and Psy- 
chesom. indicate that the patient who talks a 
greater number of times but with short utter- 
ances in the interview reports fewer psychoso- 
matic symptoms in relation to stress in his daily 
life. (There was no significant association 
between IQ and number of symptoms checked 
on the inventory). The explanation of these 
r’s of —.39 and .39 is unclear. Perhaps they 
reflect denial, caution, or repression on the part 
of these patients of relatively lower IQ, who 
tend also to give more stereotyped Rorschach 
responses and who speak many times in the 
interview because, under the conditions of the 
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standardized interview, each of their utter- 
ances is brief. 

Certain other significant correlates of Pt.’s 
Units and Pt.’s Action (not shown in Table 2) 
are of interest. These are r’s of —.33 between 
Pt.’s Units and Initiative; of .34 between 
Pt.’s Units and Pt.’s Dominance; and of .56 be- 
tween Pt.’s Units and Pt.’s No. of Interrup- 
tions. The corresponding r’s with Pt.’s Action 
are .29, —.38, and —.62, respectively. These 
coefficients portray the patient who talks often 
during the interview as taking less initiative in 
the “silence stress” subperiod, and as inter- 
rupting and talking down the interviewer more 
often during the “interruption stress’ sub- 
period than the patient who speaks a smaller 
number of times but in longer units. 

In summary, the person with a large number 
of Pt.’s Units and the person with few units 
and correspondingly longer durations of utter- 
ance per unit present almost opposite pictures. 
In Table 2, there is a consistent though non- 
significant trend in both groups for the person 
with longer utterances to be more intelligent 
(r of .20 between Pt.’s Action and Verba! IQ). 
He responds more slowly to the Rorschach 
(r of .44 between Pt.’s Action and Average 
RT), but apparently with more individually 
meaningful material (r of 48 with Dd%) in 
the sense that he reports seeing more rare de- 
tails, and he gives fewer of the relatively easy 
large detail (r of —.35 with D%) and animal 
responses (r of —.29 with A + Ad%). He also 
reports having more psychosomatic symptoms, 
as reflected in the Saslow Screening Inventory 
(r of .39 with Psychosom.) and for this reason 
might be thought of as being less guarded in his 
test-taking behavior. In line with this hypothe- 
sis, he is again the opposite of the “many units 
but each of short duration” person in that he 
tends to show more initiative (r of .29 between 
Pt.’s Action and Pt.’s Initiative, not shown in 
Table 2) in the ambiguous part of the interview 
when the interviewer remains silent by con- 
sistently failing to respond to the patient. 
Finally, the more intelligent, “few units but 
each of long duration,” individual lacks the less 
intelligent “many units but each of short 
duration” individual’s tendency to dominate 
and interrupt (r of —.38 between Pt.’s Action 
and Pt.’s Dominance, and of —.62 with Num- 
ber of Interruptions). Pt.’s Initiative and Pt.’s 
Dominance, themselves, are not significantly 
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intercorrelated. These figures are not shown 
in Table 2. 

It is interesting to note in Table 2 that the 
average duration of Pt.’s Silence is mot the 
opposite of Pt.’s Action in regard to the psy- 
chological test correlates. This finding is further 
substantiated by a recently completed factor- 
analysis in which it was found that these two 
interview variables (average Pt.’s Action and 
average Pt.’s Silence) are almost wholly inde- 
pendent factors. In fact, the results in Table 2 
indicate that intelligence (both Total and 
Verbal) is positively related to Pt.’s Silence 
just as to Pt.’s Action. The relationship falls 
just short of statistical significance, but is con- 
sistent in both groups between Verbal IQ and 
both Pt.’s Action and Pt.’s Silence, and addi- 
tionally between Total IQ and ?Pt.’s Silence. 
Another consistent trend is for Pt.’s Silence to 
be positively correlated with higher socioeco- 
nomic level. (The Hollingshead Index ranges 
from a high score for the lowest socioeconomic 
group to a low score for the highest socioeco- 
nomic group, thus the negative correlation. 
Pt.’s Silence is also negatively associated with 
Taylor Anxiety score. It thus would appear 
that silence behavior in the interview has a low 
positive relationship to intelligence and socio- 
economic level and is negatively related to 
anxiety, with the longer average interview 
silences tending to be found in patients of 
higher intelligence, higher socioeconomic level, 
and lower Taylor anxiety levels. In Table 2 it 
can be seen further that the patient’s age is the 
variable having the greatest relationship to 
Pt.’s Silence (r of —.49), indicating that 
younger Ss had the longer average interview 
silences. 

On the basis of these results, one might won- 
der if Pt.’s Silence behavior has two aspects: 
one, a degree of tolerance for silence among 
patients with lower anxiety scores and also in 
patients of higher socioeconomic status and 
higher IQ; the other, a factor associated with 
age (poise, self-assurance, or lack of defensive- 
ness) and resulting in longer waiting periods 
before taking the initiative in the silence stress 
subperiod among the younger Ss. The former 
culturally “positive” aspects of Silence behav- 
ior account, however, for only a small propor- 
tion of the total variance, the correlations being 
consistent in both the original and cross- 
validational samples but not attaining statis- 
tical significance. The latter “‘negative” and 
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larger aspect of Pt.’s Silence behavior seems 
to be a lack of ability in the younger Ss to 
respond as quickly (with as short silences) as 
the older Ss in the silence stress subperiod of 
the interviews. In this regard it should be men- 
tioned (data not presented in Table 2) that 
Pt.’s Silence and Pt.’s Initiative have a corre- 
lation of —.69 in this sample, which indicates 
that whatever accounts for the Pt.’s Silence 
variable (an average duration measure) partly 
accounts also for the 5S’s failure to take the 
initiative after a double silence in Period 2 (a 
frequency measure). 

Turning to the variable, Pt.’s Initiative, 
also shown in Table 2, it can be seen that age 
has both a correlation of —.49 with Pt.’s Si- 
lence (the older the patient the shorter his 
average interview silences) and +.47 with 
Pt.’s Initiative (the older the patient the more 
often he took the initiative during the silence 
period), thus supporting the possibility of the 
presence of a “poise” factor, increasing with 
age. Further suggestion of the plausibility of 
this “poise” interpretation is given by a recent 
analysis of data from a previously studied 
population of 60 out-patients (9). These results 
are shown in Table 3. For these 60 Ss, the mean 
initiative score of those under age 30 was .65 
during the first interview, while the mean ini- 
tiative score of those Ss over 30 was .78 (F test 
significant at .01 level). The value of the corre- 
lation ratio, epsilon, was .34 (significant at .01 
level), indicating that this relationship be- 
tween age and increasing interview initiative 
is a moderate one. All of the Ss had a second 
interview, at which time the age-initiativ— 
relationship disappeared; mean initiative 
scores for the younger and older groups were 
.70 and .73 respectively, with the F test be- 
tween age and initiative dropping to an insig- 
nificant .39 and epsilon to zero. This finding of 
less initiative among the younger group in the 
first interview is cross-validated in the present 
sample of 40 Ss. The epsilon value of .46, 
shown in Table 3, corresponds to the Pearson 
r of .47 (for the same data) shown in Table 2.® 


* Twenty of this group have been re-interviewed 
after an 8-month interval. For these 20, the age-initia 
tive relationship again disappears in the second inter- 
view. The mean initiative score for the under 30 group is 
66, while for the over 30 group it is .72. The F test of 
67 is not significant; nor are the r of —.09 and the e of 
00. The same 20 Ss showed a positive (r of .26) age 
ship in their first interviews 


initiative relation 


TABLE 3 
PATIENTS’ AGE AND INITIATIVE DuRING INTERVIEW 


Patient’s 
Age 


Mean Initiative Score 


Over 30 


Present sample, V = 40 

a. First interviews 56) .77 
Previous sample, N = 60 

a. First interviews 65| .78 a.487 
b. Second interviews .70| .73 39 


11.88** 


** Significant at the .01 level of probability 


Given the hypothesis of a “poise” or “set” 
factor, developing with age, it appears to oper- 
ate largely in the first interview and apparently 
produces no behavioral effect when the patient 
has some familiarity with the stimulus situa- 
tion, as in the second or retest interview. This 
hypothesis has certain face validity when one 
thinks of either therapeutic or social contacts 
with adolescents, who seem to have consider- 
able reluctance to initiate with adults but who 
manage to respond at some length when the 
initiative has been taken by someone else. At 
any rate, it is interesting that age is related to 
Pt.’s Initiative and Pt.’s Silence, but not to 
Pt.’s Action. 

Other psychological test correlates of Pt.’s 
Initiative, presented in Table 2, further sug- 
gest that it is, im some ways, the opposite of 
the Pt.’s Silence variable. That is, Pt.’s Initia- 
tive increases positively with anxiety score and 
number of psychosomatic symptoms, just as 
Pt.’s Silence is negatively related to anxiety. 
Thus, one could speculate that Pt.’s Initiative 
is, in part, a function of the magnitude of his 
anxiety level as the latter is assessed by the 
Taylor Anxiety scale; the more anxious Ss 
show the higher percentage of interview initia- 
tive (r of .44). That initiative may be a reflec- 
tion of some kind of “drive” (“anxiety”) is 
further suggested by the fact that it seems to 
be related to effort expended on the Rorschach, 
since it is significantly and positively corre- 
lated (ry = .31) with total time spent in re- 
sponding to the ink blots. Possibly the percent- 
age of times an S takes the initiative under 
conditions of planned interview silence may be 
correlated with a variety of laboratory learning 
tasks, as in the Taylor “anxiety” level. 

In Table 2 it can be seen that Pt.’s Domi- 
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TABLE 4 
PATIENTs’ SEX AND DOMINANCE-SUBMISSION PATTERN 
DuRING INTERVIEW 


D 
; “a yf ; 
Mean Dominance Score = 2 F-test e 

fe = 

Present sample, VN = 40 

a. First interviews — .42;—.71, 8.44** |.50** 

Previous sample, V = 60 

a. First interviews — .33|— .49| 5.65* 26* 

b. Second interviews - .26|— .53)12.50***| .40** 


* Significant at the .05 level of probability 
** Significant at the .01 level of probability 
*** Significant at the .001 level of probability 


nance seems to be the only variable which is 
significantly related to sex, the female patients 
being relatively less submissive (or more 
dominant) than males with the male inter- 
viewer. Since this dichotomous variable (sex) 
was not suited to Pearson r’s, F tests and epsi- 
lon correlations were obtained and are the 
values shown (.41, .58, and .50) across the sex 
row in Table 2. The values of epsilon needed 
for significance are somewhat lower than those 
for r, being .39 and .53 for the .05 and .01 
levels, respectively, with an N of 20, and .27 
and .37 with an JN of 40. 

A further analysis of the sex-dominance re- 
lationship is presented in Table 4. Mean Pt.’s 
Dominance score for females in the present 
combined sample of 40 Ss was found to be 
—.42 and for males, —.71. The F value for 
this difference was 8.44, significant at the .01 
level, as was the epsilon correlation ratio of .50. 
Since this finding of significantly less submis- 
siveness in the female patients relative to the 
male patients was contradictory to expecta- 
tions, built upon cultural stereotypes of the 
dominant male, one may wonder if the factor 
of illness is not an important one here. Per- 
haps one correlate of these persons’ psychiatric 
difficulties is that they do not fit into their 
expected cultural roles. We hope to repeat the 
sex-dominance analysis on a “normal” group 
to test the validity of this hypothesis. However, 
the finding does appear to be consistent among 
patient groups since the same relationship was 
obtained in a previously studied sample (9). 
As shown in Table 4, in that sample of 60 out- 
patients, the epsilon correlation value was .26, 
significant at the .05 level of confidence for the 
first interviews. For the second interviews, the 
epsilon correlation increased to .40, significant 


at the .01 level. The F tests similarly indicate 
an increase in this relationship for the second 
interview. Thus, in both the first and retest 
interviews, the males were found to be more 
submissive (were dominated more) than were 
the females. However, the negative mean 
dominance scores indicate that both male and 
female patients, as groups, are more submissive 
than dominant, with male patients being more 
so. Since we have not yet studied a group of 
normal subjects of comparable characteristics, 
we do not know if this difference exists only in 
a patient population and if so, whether women 
patients are relatively more dominant than the 
normal members of their sex, whether the males 
are more submissive than the normal members 
of their sex, or both. 

Returning to Table 2, we see further that 
Pt.’s Dominance was negatively associated 
with Total and Verbal IQ, i.e., the less intelli- 
gent the S the more dominance and interrup- 
tion he showed in the interview. Looking to the 
Rorschach correlates of the dominance varia- 
ble, we find a picture of stereotypy or guarded- 
ness. Patients high in Pt.’s Dominance tended 
to spend less total time with the ink blots, 
gave fewer responses, reported significantly 
more large detail responses, perceived more 
populars, attended to fewer small details, and 
used a smaller number of content categories. 

Thus, the patient who shows relatively more 
interview dominance tends to be less intelli- 
gent, displays a relative lack of imagination on 
the Rorschach test, and apparently either has 
less ego-involvement in his Rorschach per- 
formance or is significantly more guarded about 
his responses, returning cards relatively 
quickly and after fewer responses. He spends 
less total time in Rorschach performance, al- 
though his reaction time does not differ from 
those who are less dominant, so that he appar- 
ently does not respond hastily and without 
thinking but simply differs in the quantity 
(minus r with Total Number of Rorschach 
responses) and quality (plus r with P%, D%, 
and minus r with No. Categ.) of his produc- 
tions. This relative stereotypy or rigidity of 
the high interview Dominance individual is 
another interesting finding which merits fur- 
ther exploration. 

It may be noted that throughout the analy- 
sis the correlations between several Rorschach 
variables and the Interaction Chronograph 
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variables are lower in Group 2 than in Group 1 
Inspection of the sigmas of these variables 
(not shown separately in Table 1) revealed 
that, in the case of reaction-time, the sigma of 
Group 2 was less than half that of Group 1, 
while for D% and Dd% the sigmas were 24 
the size of those for Group 1. Since the size of 
the Pearson r is dependent upon variability 
within the group or is lowered by a restricted 
range of scores, the smaller standard devia- 
tions may account for the lower correlations in 
Group 2. The variable A + Ad%, however, 
(which also had a lower correlation with the 
interview variables in Group 2) did not present 
a similar difference in range and sigma between 
the two groups, and this factor therefore does 
not explain the discrepancy in the case of 


A+ Ad% 
DISCUSSION 


The present observations suggest the possi- 
bility of differentiating among individual pa- 
tients along several definable dimensions. 
There seem to be some consistent organismic 
and psychological test differences between 
people who speak in long and short utterances 
in the partially standardized interview, be- 
tween those who have short or long silences, 
between those who show much or little inter- 
view “initiative” in the silence stress subperiod, 
and between those who “submit to” or who 
“dominate” the interviewer when the latter 
has interrupted them in the interruption stress 
subperiod. 

Intelligence was found to be associated with 
certain interview interaction patterns, al- 
though socioeconomic level was not. It should 
be noted, however, that in our combined clinic 
and inpatient population, we were not able to 
obtain an adequate sampling of the higher 
socioeconomic levels and do not feel that we 
have explored adequately the possibility of a 
relationship between socioeconomic level and 
interview interaction pattern. 

In concurrence with the negative results of 
several other recent investigators, in this study 
Rorschach perceptual determinants were not 
found to correlate with interview behavioral 
characteristics, although a few Rorschach 
content measures proved to be more promising. 
This failure of such Rorschach variables as 
Movement, Color, etc., to correlate with inter- 
view behavior is in some ways similar to the 
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recent findings of Knopf (5), who reported 
that a few Rorschach content categories were 
useful in differentiating among widely differing 
diagnostic groups, while Rorschach perceptual 
variables failed even to differentiate reliably a 
schizophrenic group from other diagnostic 
groups. 

While the present investigation was designed 
to study the possible psychological test corre- 
lates of interview interaction behavior, and 
thus to give meaning to individual differences 
in the interview, it may be observed that the 
interaction variables may themselves be 
thought of as contributing meaning to the 
psychological test variables with which they 
are significantly associated. That is, the stand- 
ardized interview could equally well have been 
chosen as the criterion against which to vali- 
date the psychological tests. For example, we 
have shown that those Ss of higher intelligence 
have different interview characteristics than 
those of lower intelligence, since they speak in 
longer utterances and tend to interrupt or 
dominate the interviewer less frequently. 
Similarly, it is interesting that those Ss who 
give stereotyped Rorschach behavior in terms 
of fewer responses, more large details, more 
populars, fewer content categories, etc., tend 
to dominate the interviewer and can, in that 
respect, be said to show somewhat less social 
sensitivity in their interview interaction. Also, 
those who score relatively high on the Taylor 
Anxiety scale are less silent and take the initia- 
tive more frequently than those who are pre- 
sumably less anxious. A parallel couid be drawn 
between this and some of the recent literature 
indicating that those with higher anxiety scores 
tend to obtain higher learning scores on con- 
ditioning or easy learning tasks. 

The present study, in any event, is to be 
considered only an initial approach to an un- 
derstanding of the validity or “meaning” of the 
interview behaviors measured by the Inter- 
action Chronograph. It has been an exploratory 
approach through which we hoped to gain leads 
for more systematic research. The examination 
of psychological test correlates has been espe- 
cially rewarding when one considers that in the 
present study we have related them only to the 
simplest, discrete interview variables, and so 
far have not attempted to relate them to 
patterns of these variables or to sequential 
changes in behavior as the interview proceeds. 
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lhe relationship of the psychological test and 
other variables to more complex interview 
interrelationships and to sequential variations 
in interviewee “behavior demands systematic 
inquiry 


SUMMARY 


Che present study was an attempt to exam- 
ine the “meaning” of Interaction Chronograph 
patterns through concurrent validity, relating 
interview interaction patterns and psychologi- 
cal behavior. A number of meaningful 
correlations was found in a sample of 20 pa- 
tient Ss and cross-validated in a second similar 
sample. Individuals who speak in short utter- 
ances during the interview are less intelli- 
gent and seem to be more “on their guard” or 
more stereotyped in their psychological test 
productions. Those with long utterances are 
somewhat more intelligent and are less cau- 
tious or denying, giving less conventional 
performance on the Rorschach test and report- 
ing more psychosomatic symptoms. Initiative 
during the silence period of the interview is 
hypothesized to be related to “poise”’ or self- 
assurance (or some other “set” factor) since 
it seems, in the first of a pair of interviews, to 
be greater with age. The individual with a 
high Pt.’s Dominance score is of relatively 
lower intelligence and presents a Rorschach 
picture of a smaller number of responses, high 
»% and A + Ad%, a smaller number of con- 
tent categories, etc. This was interpreted as 
indicative of stereotypy or rigidity. Pt.’s 
Dominance seems also to be the only interview 
variable which is related to sex, female pa- 
tients being relatively less submissive than 
male patients. The present investigation can 
also be thought of as providing certain behav- 
(interview) correlates of psychological 
currently in 


test 


ioral 
tests (Wechsler, Rorschach, etc. 
clinical use 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCE 
VARIABLES, BEHAVIOR IN PSYCHOTHERAPY, 
AND VERBAL CONDITIONING'? 


IRWIN G. 


University 


HE 
interrelationships 


present experiment dealt with the 
among three vari- 
ables: (a) S’s score on the scales of a 
personality inventory, (6) therapists’ ratings 
of S’s behavior in the psychotherapy situation, 
and (c) S’s performance in a verbal condi- 
tioning situation. 

Within recent has 
increase in the frequency of studies on verbal 
conditioning (1, 4, 9, 13, 14). These studies 
have centered on the effects of E’s reinforce- 
ment of S’s verbal responses (of a predeter- 
mined S’s subsequent verbal 
behavior. One is struck by the similarity of this 
two-person verbal conditioning situation to 
psychotherapy and everyday conversational 
situations. In both of these kinds of inter- 
interactions, individuals emit re- 


years there been an 


on 


class) 


personal 


sponses that may or may not be reinforced by 


another individual. For example, in the 
psychotherapy situation, the therapist may be 
particularly interested in reinforcing responses 
(verbalizations) of the shy withdrawn patient 
which indicate assertiveness and independence. 
On the other hand, with other kinds of pa- 
tients and at certain stages of psychotherapy, 
the therapist inclined to reinforce 
responses of the patient which indicate depend- 


may be 


ence on or compliance with the therapist. 
Implicit in this example is the importance of 
initial individual differences in Ss’ anticipation 
of reinforcement and their reaction to rein- 
forcement. In a random sample of Ss, one 
would not expect all Ss to respond to rein 
forcement in Tatz (10), for 
instance, has recently demonstrated the signif- 


the same way. 


icant role of individual differences among Ss 
in a verbal conditioning situation in the extent 
to which they anticipate punishment or reward 
carried out 


T he 


psychologist, for his cooperation 


at the West Haver 
writer is indebted to 


was 


' This research 


Connecticut VA Hospital 
Jacob 
und encouragement 
John Rakusin contributed many helpful suggestions, 
for which the writer is grateful! 


this paper were presented at the May, 


Levine 


while the research was in progress 


2 Portions of 


1957, meeting of the Western Psychological Association 
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of Washington 


from the experimenter. The present study was 
concerned with the effect of certain personality 
characteristics on verbal conditioning. 

The instrument employed to select Ss was 
the Autobiographical Survey, a true-false test 
that yields six scores: (a) Test Anxiety (TA), 
(b) General Anxiety (GA), (c) Lack of Protec- 
tion (LP), (d) Need for Achievement (NA), (e) 
Defensiveness (D), and (f) Hostility (H). Brief 
descriptions of the scales are presented below. 
While the names of five of the six scales fairly 
well suggest the nature of their content, it 
should be mentioned that the Lack of Protec- 
tion scale consists of items all of which were 
written to adhere Freud’s definition of 
anxiety, i.e., feeling unprotected and unable to 
cope with novel, threatening situations. 

'wo predictions were made about the verbal 
conditioning performance of Ss differing in 
scores on certain scales: 1. Ss with high scores 
on the Test Anxiety (TA), General Anxiety 
(GA), and Lack of Protection (LP) scales 
condition faster than Ss with low scores on 
these scales. These predictions were based on 
the hypothesis that in a novel situation such 
as verbal conditioning, in which S has no prior 
knowledge of what constitutes a correct re- 
sponse, anxious individuals, i.e., individuals 
who admit fear, tension, and inadequacy 
feelings in strange situations, are relatively 
more likely than other Ss to increase the 
frequency of responses reinforced by E’s 
uttering ‘“‘mm-hm.” Too, individuals who feel 
inadequate in coping with strange situations 
may be more likely to accept direction (in 
this case, E’s reinforcement) from an authority 
figure. 2. Individuals with high scores on the 
Defensiveness and Hostility scales condition 
significantly more slowly than low scoring 
Ss. This prediction was based on the hypothesis 
that people who are defensive or hostile in 
interpersonal situations may frequently be 
unlikely to accept interpretations, reinforce- 
ments, and cues from others. 

At this point it is well to emphasize that the 
predictions made for the verbal conditioning 


to 
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behavior of Ss are similar to a set of predictions 
made concerning the behavior of patients in 
psychotherapy. In carrying out this study, 
attention was focused on the possibility of 
studying complex variables of presumed im por- 
tance in psychotherapy (e.g., the defensiveness 
of the patient) in simpler, more controllable 
situations such as ve.val conditioning. With a 
better understanding of the determinants of 
behavior in such relatively simple interpersonai 
situations, it is possible that lines of experi- 
mental attack may be opened in more complex 
situations such as psychotherapy. In order to 
gain some preliminary information on this 
possibility, therapists’ ratings of patients’ 
behavior in therapy were obtained for the 
majority of Ss in this experiment. Thus, it 
was hoped that some initial rough comparative 
statements might be made concerning the 
behavior of Ss in both the therapeutic and 
verbal conditioning situations. 

The Ss were rated by their therapists on 
three characteristics which seemed to be 
related to certain characteristics of S’s Auto 
biographical Survey performance. These 
ratings concerned the degree of compliance 
with which the patient accepts therapist’s 
interpretations, the degree of dependence the 
patient evinces towards the therapist, and 
the degree of hostility the patient displays 
towards the therapist. As with the H scale of 
the Survey, it was expected that Ss rated by 
therapists as being hostile would condition 
more slowly than other Ss. Similarly, high 
compliance and dependence therapist ratings 
were expected to be related to faster verbal 
conditioning on the basis of the need of the 
patient to please authority figures. 

METHOD 
Subjects 

The Ss were 60 neurotic and psychotic pa- 
tients on the intensive treatment NP wards 
of the West Haven, Connecticut, VA Hospital. 
All but two of the Ss were men, and the age 
range for the entire group was 22-52. All Ss 
performed in the verbal conditioning situation 
and filled out the individually administered 
Autobiographical Survey. 

Autobiographical Survey 

[This inventory consists of 180 statements 

to be answered True or False.’ The first two 


+A copy of the Autobiographical Survey and its 
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items are neutral, nonscored items, and the 
remaining 178 are divided among the six 
scales. A brief description of each scale follows, 
together with examples of the kinds of items 
on the scale. 


<é 1. Test Anxiety (TA). This scale consists of 21 
statements, most of which were taken from Sarason’s 
Test Anxiety Questionnaire (6) and rewritten to fit the 
requirements of a true-false test rather than a graphic 
rating scale. Example: “While taking an important 
examination, I perspire a great deal.”’ 

2. General Anxiety (GA). The 24 items of this scale 
purport to tap the extent to which the individual ex 
periences anxiety in a wide variety of situations other 
than testing. The statements used on this scale include 
some items to be found in the MMPI (5), the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale (11), and Sarason’s General Anxiety 
Questionnaire (3). Example: “I worry about my social 
adjustment more than do most people.”’ 

3. Lack of Protection (LP). Some of the 42 items on 
this scale were taken from the scale presented by Mark 
(7). Most of them, however, were written by the author 
so as to adhere to the Freudian definition of anxiety: 
“The danger situation is the recognized, remembered 
and anticipated situation of helplessness. Anxiety is the 
original reaction to helplessness in the traumatic situa 
tion, which is later reproduced as a call for help in the 
danger situation” (2, p. 115 the situation of pri 
vation in which stimuli reach an unpleasurable magni- 
tude and intensity without an ability to cope with 
them psychically and thus provide for their discharge, 
must represent to the infant a situation analogous to 
the birth experience, a repetition of the danger situa 
tion” (2, p. 76). Example: “When I was a child, 
I often wondered about how much my father loved 
me.” 

4. Defensiveness (D). Most of the 2 
scale were drawn from the K scale of the MMPI (5) 
This scale was included in order to obtain a measure of 
the individual’s need to present himself in a favorable 
light. Example: “I am always patient with others.” 

5. Hostility (H). This scale, consisting of 23 items, 
taps the degree to which the individual admits to feel 
ings of anger and hostility in a variety of situations 
Many of these items were drawn from the MMPI. 
Example: “I rebel against bossy teachers.” 

6. Need for Achievemest (NA). The 41 items of this 
scale, many drawn fiom the MMPI, were intended to 
measure the extent to which the individual feels called 
upon to attain a high level of performance in a variety 
of situations. Example: “My parents expected the 
highest level of achievement from their children.”’ 


‘ 


items of this 


Psychotherapists’ Ratings 


The therapists who made ratings of patients’ 
behavior in psychotherapy sessions were chiefly 
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psychiatric residents with one year’s experi- 
ence in psychotherapy. Some of the patients 
used in this study were rated by either staff 
advanced clinical 

these clinicians 


psy hol gists or 
when 


clinical 
psychology 
were the patients’ therapists. 

The therapists were asked to rate the three 
behaviors in question as occurring almost al- 
ways, frequently, seldom, or never in psycho- 
therapy. The statements rated by therapists 
in the experiment were: (a) How compliant is 
this patient to the therapist’s requests and in 
accepting his interpretations? (b) How de- 
pendent is this | nt on the therapist? (c) To 
what extent does tis patient express hostility 
to his therapist? 


trainees, 


Procedure 


rhe relationship in time for each S between 
administration of the Survey and performance 
in the verbal conditioning situation was not 
rigidly controlled because of exigencies in 
hospital schedule and routine. However, in 
the great majority of cases, Ss were not 
administered the Survey until after they had 
performed in the verbal conditioning situation. 

All Ss were given the following preliminary 
instructions: “I am going to show you these 
cards one at a time. For each card make up a 
two-word sentence using the pronoun at the 
top of the card and one of the three verbs at 
the bottom. You may choose any verb you 
like for each card 

Following these instructions, Ss received 160 
verbal conditioning trials. The E did not 
reinforce any responses made by S on Trials 
1-20. Each trial consisted of the presentation 
to S of a 3 x 5 card, on the top of which was 
typed the word he and on the bottom of which 
were typed three verbs of equal frequency of 
occurrence according to the Thorndike-Lorge 
lists (12). One of the three verbs was a verb 
of the reinforced the other 
neutral words not of the reinforced class. The 


class; two were 
reinforced class and the general procedure 
used were the same as those used in a recent 
study by Sarason (8). Reference should be 
made to that study for a detailed description 
of the verbal conditioning procedure. Verbs of 
the class Verbal Activity were chosen as the 
reinforced class, and whenever S used a verb 
of this “mm-hm.” Verbal 


class, E uttered 


Activity included verbs having to do with 
the use of the vocal apparatus, e.g., talked, 
whispered. 

Following the conditioning series, a brief 
interview was conducted along the lines 
described by Sarason (8) in order to determine 
the level of S’s ability to verbalize the basis 
upon which E reinforced S and, indeed, if S 
was even aware of E’s reinforcements. None of 
the Ss as judged by the interviews was aware 
of the principle on the basis of which E emitted 
“‘mm-hm.”’ Seven Ss, however, did comment 
that they had noticed that E often uttered 
“mm-hm.” 


RESULTS 
Psychometric Findings 


In order to assess meaningfully the influence 
on verbal conditioning of the individual differ- 
ences tapped by the six personality scales of 
the Autobiographical Survey, it was of interest 
to obtain the intercorrelations as well as the 
reliabilities of the scales. Reliabilities, obtained 
by retesting 40 of the Ss in this study two 
weeks after they initially took the Survey, 
were all above .70. Only the reliability of the 
NA scale fell below r = .78. The high inter- 
scale correlations in Table 1 suggest that the 
personality characteristics which the scales 
purport to measure are either defined in such 
a way as to be overlapping or are not “in 
nature” independent of each other. Whichever 
alternative is the case, however, in many of 
these correlations a large part of the variance 
in one variable is still unaccounted for by the 
variance in the other. For example, the TA 
and GA scales are correlated .46. This would 
suggest, for example, that although some Ss 
admit to anxiety both in testing and a variety 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG SCALES OF 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


(N = 60) 
GA TA LP NA D H 
GA .46 .40 .24 — .61 37 
TA .36 .39 — .54 36 
LP .44 — .52 56 
NA — 31 41 
D — .61 





rf = .28 = .05 level 


y = .33 = .01 level 
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of other situations, many individuals admit to 
anxiety in testing but mof in many everyday 
life situations. Such findings suggest that in 
addition to pursuing the problem from the 
viewpoint of clarifying the concepts and 
factorially purifying the scales of the Survey, 
an important aspect of study would be the 
differential characteristics of Ss who score 
consistently high on anxiety scales such as 
TA, GA, and LP as compared with Ss who 
do not display a consistent pattern. 

Iwo sets of correlations of particular interest 
concern those of the Defensiveness and Hos- 
tility scales. With respect to the latter, one is 
struck by its positive correlation with the 
three scales purportedly tapping anxiety (GA, 
TA, LP). If one assumes nonoverlapping 
definitions of the characteristics measured, 
the obtained correlations would suggest the 
possibility that individuals who respond in a 
hostile manner in interpersonal situations are 
often reacting to anxiety with which they can- 
not adaptively cope. Also, of course, in many 
individuals, the expression of hostility leads 
to anxiety. The correlation of .56 between the 
H and LP scales suggest that insecurity and 
lack of protection in childhood may be an 
important factor in determining subsequent 
hostile behavior. 

The other striking aspect of the correlation 
in Table 1 is that concerning the high negative 
r’s between scores on the D scale and all but 
one of the other scales. This finding lends 
further evidence to the hypothesis that the 
tendency to admit to undesirable personal 
characteristics (e.g., anxiety or hostility) is 
related to the degree of defensiveness exhibited 
by the individual. From a different point of 
emphasis, the anxious individual seems prone 
to admit to socially undesirable characteristics. 


Verbal Conditioning 


In order to test the hypotheses concerning 
the relationship between Autobiographical 
Survey scores and verbal conditioning, an 
analysis of covariance was performed for 
each scale of the survey, using the number of 
responses of the reinforced (Verbal 
Activity) in Trials 1-20 as the control variable 
and the number of responses of the reinforced 
class during Trials 21-160 as the criterion 
variable. For the purpose of these analyses, 
the distribution of 60 scores for each scale was 


class 
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divided as nearly as possible into lower, middle, 
and upper thirds. 

It had been predicted that Ss with high 
scores on the GA, TA, and LP scales would 
give a significantly greater number of condi- 
tioned responses on Trials 21-160 than would 
Ss with low scores on these scales. When the 
three LP groups were compared by analysis of 
covariance, an F = 5.13 (p < .O1) was 
obtained. The adjusted means for these groups 
are presented in Table 2, and examination of 
them indicates that Ss with low scores on the 
LP scale perform at a significantly lower level 
than do other Ss in the LP score distribution. 
Virtually the identical finding was obtained 
for the TA scale. An F = 3.49 (p < .05) was 
obtained in this case; and as Table 2 indicates, 
the adjusted means for the middle and upper 
TA groups are significantly higher than for 
the lower TA group. The results with respect 
to the upper, middle, and lower GA groups 
failed to attain significance (F = 1.68, p < 
.20). However, the pattern of adjusted means 
was essentially the same as that obtained for 
the TA and LP scales. In general, then, the 
results with respect to these three scales 
provide support for the hypothesis that Ss 
with relatively higher scores tend to adopt 
responses reinforced by E more readily than 
do low scores on three scales of the Survey. 

The prediction had also been made that high 
scores on the D and H scales would be related 
to lowered performance levels in the verbal 
conditioning situation. This prediction was 
supported in the case of the D scale (F = 4.65, 
p < .025). The adjusted means (Table 2) for 
Ss in the lower and middle thirds of the distri- 
bution of D scores were significantly higher 
than the mean for the high D group. It thus 
appears that degree of defensiveness is related 
to the extent to which Ss adopt responses re- 
inforced by E. 


TABLE 2 


Means ADJUSTED BY COVARIANCE ANALYSIS 
ror Hicu, Mrmpie, anp Low TA, LP, 
AND D Groups 


Adjusted Means 


High 


Middle 
60.02 
59.93 
59.51 


61.53 
64.90 
48 .09 


TA scale 
LP scale 
D scale 
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The results with respect to the H scale, 
however, were not significant, and the predic- 
tion that high H scores would be related to 
poor verbal conditioning was not supported 


Psychotherapists’ Ratings 


{n exploratory effort was made to determine 
f, as had been hypothesized, Ss behave to some 
extent similarly in the psychotherapy as in 
the verbal conditioning situation. The method 
involved having therapists rate their patients 
ym a number of variables, correlating these 
ratings with Autobiographical Survey scores, 
and also relating the therapist ratings to verbal 
conditioning scores. 

To the extent with 


that compliance 


authority is a means of reducing tension and 


inxiety, it was predicted that therapists’ 
ratings of the degree of compliance with which 
1 patient accepted interpretations of the 
therapist would be positively correlated with 
the anxiety scales of the Survey. If this were 
so, it would also be expected that Ss rated as 
being highly compliant would condition faster 
than would Ss rated as being noncompliant. 
Biserial correlations were obtained between the 
ratings and scores on GA, TA, and LP for 38 
of the 60 Ss in this experiment. Significance 
was obtained only for the relationship in- 
volving LP (r, = .38), although the GA and 
TA correlations were also positive and ap- 
proached sigrificance. Concerning the relation 
of verbal conditioning scores and therapists’ 
ratings, an analysis of covariance for groups 
divided into high, middle, and low compliance 
ratings showed that the low compliance group 
performed at a significantly lower level in 
verbal conditioning than did the high and 
middle groups. 

Psychotherapist ratings on two other vari- 
ables (dependence and hostility as exhibited 
in psychotherapy sessions) were found to be 
unrelated to the Survey and also unrelated to 
performance in the verbal conditioning situa- 
tion 


DISCUSSION 


In reviewing the results of this experiment, 
cautious optimism would seem to be appro- 
priate. The word optimism is used because the 
positive results of this study clearly demon- 
strate the relevance and importance of con- 
trolling individual personality differences in 
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verbal conditioning experiments. The present 
results, together with those reported by Tatz 
(10), indicate that in learning situations in- 
volving reinforcement by E, Ss bring into the 
experimental situation attitudes and anticipa- 
tions that directly affect the extent to which 
they “accept” E’s reinforcement or use these 
reinforcements as a basis for modifying their 
own behavior. 

Further, the majority of the predictions 
made with reference to the relationship of 
scores on the various scales of the Survey and 
scores on the conditioning series were borne 
out. These predicted relationships are generally 
assumed clinically and form a basis for such 
clinical predictions as of therapeutic success. 
Thus, the present results also lend support to 
the analogy drawn between S’s response to 
E’s reinforcement and a patient’s response to 
a therapist’s interpretations. Although the 
present findings are by no means conclusive, it 
does seem that a line of attack within the 
area of research in psychotherapy might be 
opened which could conceivably make good 
use of such an analogy. With the many 
methodological problems besetting the investi- 
gator interested in the psychotherapeutic 
process per se, it may be tactically prudent to 
concentrate a degree of energy on the study 
of nonclinical situations which possess char- 
acteristics similar to those obtaining in the 
clinic. 

Several relevant questions are raised by the 
interrelationships found among the various 
scales of the Autobiographical Survey used in 
the study. 1. Are the highly related scores 
based on unclear or overlapping definitions of 
these personality characteristics? 2. Do these 
characteristics, if they are adequately defined, 
lack independence or are certain meaningful 
relationships present? 3. Might a combination 
of both 1 and 2 occur? 4. What characteristics 
differentiate individuals whose scores on the 
various Survey scales do not conform to the 
typical interrelationships shown by the groups 
of Ss as a whole? For example, what are the 
characteristics of individuals whose scores on 
the various types of anxiety scales differ mark- 
edly, e.g., high scores on TA but low on GA 
or LP? 

Caution is to be urged in generalizing on 
the basis of the present findings. It would seem 
of considerable importance to replicate the 
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present findings with clinical and nonclinical 
groups. No attempt was made in the present 
experiment to compare the verbal conditioning 
performance of groups of patients differing 
in diagnostic classification. Would, for ex- 
ample, the presumed greater social awareness 
of neurotics as compared with psychotics re- 
flect itself in a greater degree of verbal con- 
ditioning? With respect to a comparison of the 
over-all performance of the present group of 
psychiatric patients with a nonpsychiatric 
population, the present results are comparable 
to those reported by Sarason (8), who de- 
vised the verbal conditioning procedure used 
in the present study. Studying VA nonpsy- 
chiatric patients, she obtained a considerably 
higher over-all level of conditioning than was 
obtained in the present study. Quite likely, 
the differences in patient population between 
her study and the present one is of great im- 
portance in bringing about this difference in 
level of performance. What precisely are the 
factors bringing about the differences in level 
of conditioning in psychiatric and medical 


patients is at this point unclear. Another pos- 
sibly relevant factor accounting for this dif- 


ference between the two studies is the sex 


difference between experimenters. 


SUMMARY 


1. The following measures were available 
for a group of psychiatric patients in active 
treatment: (a) Scores on the six scales (Genera! 
Anxiety, Test Anxiety, Lack of Protection, 
Defensiveness, Need for Achievement, and 
Hostility) of a personality inventory, the 
Autobiographical Survey. (5) Ratings by the 
patients’ psychotherapists of the degree of 
compliance, dependence, and hostility dis- 
played by the patients in therapy sessions. 
(c) Level of performance attained in a verbal 
conditioning task in which £ systematically 
reinforced all responses made by S which fell 
in the category of Verbal Activity (i.e., verbs 
indicating use of the vocal apparatus). 

2. The six scales of the Autobiographical 
Survey were found to possess reasonable re- 
liabilities. Intercorrelations among the six 
scales indicated positive relationships among 
all the scales except the Defensiveness scale, 
which correlated negatively wth the other 
scales. 

3. High scores on the Test Anxiety and 


Lack of Protection scales were found to be 


SARASON 


significantly associated with higher levels of 
verbal conditioning. On the other hand, high 
Defensiveness scores were found to be related 
to relatively poor verbal conditioning. 

4. Patients rated by their psychotherapists 
as being very compliant were found to perform 
in the verbal conditioning situation at a sig- 
nificantly higher level than patients rated as 
being relatively noncompliant. 

5. The results were discussed in terms of 
previously made predictions and in terms of 
the feasibility of studying factors affecting 
behavior in psychotherapy in simpler, more 
easily controllable situations. 
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LARGE number of studies, reported in 
the literature, require the evaluation 
of psychological adjustment or of 

changes in adjustment, whether the study 
deals with consequences of situationai factors, 
or of psychotherapeutic or psychosurgical 
intervention 

Most theoretical and empirical work in this 
area treats the person’s adjustment as falling 
on a unidimensional scale. Thus, Sappenfield 
“Adjustment involves a continuous 
variable, and therefore, the evaluation of 
individuals in terms of this variable should not 
be limited to the two extremes, [of adjusted 
and maladjusted]”’ (19, p. 24). A similar point 
of view is expressed or implied by other writers 
in this area (e.g., 2, p. 15; 6, p. 554; 23, p. 
102). It has gained considerable theoretical 
support from the writings of Goldstein (10) 
und Rogers (17, p. 510) who see the individual 
reacting to his environment as a total organism, 
ind who see poor adjustment in one area of 
life as necessarily affecting all other areas of 


writes, 


personality. Improvement or deterioration of 
adjustment should, therefore, take place on 
all fronts 

Whether adjustment is in fact unidimen- 
sional in character, or whether a person may 
achieve adjustment in one area of his life ir- 
his adjust- 
ment in another is a question for research to 
which the present report hopes to contribute. 
[t asks how various adjustment indices inter- 
correlate with one another in samples of 
subjects (Ss) whose adjustments, as measured 


respective, or at the expense of, 


by a variety of indices, range from excellent 
to relatively poor. 


This study was conducted by the Group Effective 
ness Research Laboratory, Department of Psychology, 
University of Illinois, under Contract DA-49-007- 
MD-569 with the Office of the Surgeon General. Re 
yroduction in whole or in part is permitted for any 
yuurposes of the United States government 

?Now at the School of Business and 
Public Administration, Cornell University 

‘Now at the VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
ton, W. Va 

‘ This is, of course, also the underlying assumption 
wherever a number of adjustment scores are averaged 
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Hunting- 


or combined 
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Other workers in this area have previously 
aised this question. Ellis (5) has shown that 
objective personality questionnaires are of 
dubious value in distinguishing between ad- 
justed and maladjusted individuals, and that 
intercorrelations among similar personality 
questionnaires are generally low or insignifi- 
cant. Tindall (21), in a more recent paper, 
likewise reports low intercorrelations among 
16 adjustment indices. On the other hand, 
Tucker (22) reports positive correlations 
among change in adjustment measures, and 
Cartwright and Roth (1), working with post- 
therapy ratings and indices, have found that 
18 of 45 correlations among adjustment scores 
were greater than .46 (beyond the .01 level) 
although pretherapy scores do not inter- 
correlate. To summarize, the status of our 
knowledge concerning indices of adjustment 
is by no means clear. The present report deals 
with a fairly wide variety of frequently used 
measures of adjustment and change in adjust- 
ment, and it compares results from four 
studies which used subjects (Ss) who were un- 
selected in terms of clinical symptomatology. 

The data were gathered in connection with 
a research program on “quasi-therapeutic” 
relations in small groups. The studies were 
conducted on the assumption that any inter- 
personal relationship might be helpful or 
detrimental to adjustment, and that the ad- 
justive relations could be differentiated from 
those which would lead to deterioration of 
adjustment. 

The specific design of the various studies 
will be considered in a forthcoming report. 
The present paper limits itself to a brief de- 
scription of the samples, the methods, and the 
research setting in each of the four studies; 
and the presentation and interpretation of 
data relevant to our inquiry. 

METHOD 
The Four Studies 

We studied four different groups, two of which con 
sisted of college students, and two of military personnel, 
viz., army tank crews and anti-aircraft artillery (AAA) 
units. Data were collected twice in each of the studies, 
so that we could obtain scores on adjustment indices at 
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the first and second testing sessi 


1dicating Changes in adjustment 

The Dormitory 
on a group of 107 male college students living in a new 
university Most Ss had 
the beginning of the semester in which the data were 


tudy. The first study was conducted 


dormitory entered college at 


collected. About half of the students were freshmen, the 


being transi¢ and ncoming graduate 


remainder 
assigned I rooms 1 order of 


for h tested during 
ring the 


students. Ss wer 
their 
the fifth week of 
week. Our 
whom complete 

The Barrack 


iy, similar 


upplication using 
the semeste ad again du 
or 


eleventh analyses are base Ss for 


lata were availal 


tudy 


data 


Three years a the Dormitory 


sample of 


Each bar 


were collected or 


students living in 13 temporary barracks 
which is divided into four-man suites, holds a 
f 16 men. Although a total of 172 
tested, analyse » restricted to the 102 men for 
testing 


the third 


racks, 


maximum +S were 


whon mplete data cx 1 be obtained at both 


Ss were tested during and 


the semester 


This investigati vas con 


tank battalion during the crew 


Ss were enlisted men with an averag 


160 men initially tested, 49 were 


vorced. Average education was 9.7 


year Army General Classification Test score was 
0. All men were new to each other and to the particular 
type of tank training. This group was thus considerably 


heterogeneous than the student groups in the 
pre viously mentioned studies Upon 


160 to 95 due to transfers, dis 


more 
retest, the sample 


was reduced from 


size 
charges, and other causes 

The Anti-aircr The last 
Ss came from operational AAA units. Here again there 
was considerable heterogeneity among Ss. Average age 
f whom 


11.2 


Classification Test score was 101 


ft Artillery study group of 


of the men were enlisted, was 23 years, 


education years, mean Army General 


Of the 200 men in our 


average 


sample, 36 were married 

The AAA crews were 
were no longer in training, but were performing their 
Air Defense Command. As 


‘ l } ] f lat ] ‘ sot ; 
with tank crews, the loss of data, due to furloughs, sick 


“old” units, that is, these men 
regular duties within the 


turnover u 
In the 12-week period be 
wiginal sample shrank from 485 men 


Qur ar 


our particular sample was con 


call, or 
siderable tween testings, the 
to 200 for whom 


} 


omplete data were availablk ilvses are based 


on this group of 200 Ss 


Criteria of Adjusiment 


1 uate criteria 0 
One 


\s a 


adjust problem 


imicuit 
maj arises from the 
fined adjustr 


' 
issumptions and by 


ea 

integr 
differe rhaps somewhat 
easier measures in a 


group sidered by 


individual 


Melvin 


poses oO 


permission 


t. His own 


DopceE, R. 


E. Jones, anp E. B. Hutcuins 


therapy. The individual in a group situation is almost 
continuously interacting with others, and he is thus 
under almost constant observation by his fellow group 
members. In addition, each man shares the environ 
mental stresses of others in the group, and his reactions 
to these stresses are therefore comparable to those of 
other group members 

We shall here deal with 
These are (a) subjective indices of adjustment which 
depend on S’s self-reports, (b) group acceptance criteria 
group evaluations or 
personal effectiveness criteria 
to operate el 


ha ve 


three classes of criteria 


which are based or members’ 
descriptions of S, and (c) 
indicative of the: individual’s ability 
fectively. Most of these indices, or similar ones 
been used by other investigators in this area 
These 
descriptions. lr 
which S de 


adjustment criterior 


S’s 


indices 
derived 


Subjective 


scores were from self 
particular we employed scale sheets on 
scribed himself as he thought he real'y was, and how he 
, and he described 


These desc riptions 


would ideally like to be (his ideal self 
various other members of his unit 
were made on a series of identical scale sheets, each oi 
which contained the same 20 items.* Items were six 
point scales bounded by pairs of polar adjectives. For 
example 
Unfriendly 
Unstable 
In the Dormitory and Tank Crew studies, Ss de 
scribed all other men in in the Barracks and 
AAA studies, where each unit was considerably larger 
asked to describe only a limited number of 


their units; 


Ss were 
men. As we shall discuss below, these descriptions of 
others were used as indices of group acceptance 

could be 
descriptions by determining the average 
S’s self rating. As will be noted, each of the 20 items can 
be polarized: it is better to be friendly than un 
friendly, stable than unstable, and so forth. A persor 
who consistently describes himself in a more favorable 
is presumed to have higher self-esteem. Ot 

as is the case with all! self reports and inven 


Self-esteem scores obtained from self 


favorability of 


easily 


manner 
viously, 
tories, this score may reflect very superficial attitudes 
such as a facade, or it may reflect a genuine degree o 
self-esteem on the part of the S 
Using the measure D (4, 15) we obtained a secon 
index, called Self Satisfaction, which is defined as the 
degree to which S’s seif-description is similar to his 
description of how he ideally would like to be. This 
index has been utilized by one of the authors (Fiedler 
7) in studies of patient-therapist interactions. It has 
been extensively used by Rogers and his co-workers t« 
demonstrate movement in client-centered therapy 
(1, 16 

In addition, an abbreviated form of the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (20), which has become one of 
the most popular inventories in recent studies of 
justment (9, 12), was given to all Ss save those in the 
Dormitory sample. In the AAA study, the 
irmy Adjustment scale, described by Havron, Fay, an 


Genera 


} 


Goodacre (11) was also administered 
Group acceptance criteria. 


tained. One, Esteem by Others, is derived from rating 


Two measures were ot 


® The 


scales 


Dormitory study used seven-point, 24-iter 
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scales on which Ss were asked to describe others in their 


zroup. It is analogous to the Self-Esteem score, 
rage item score with 


and 


again is the ave which a particular 


The second index, . } iri laius, was 
asking ) name t i heir 


vould con 


S is described 
obtained by group 


they 


fide personal problems 


whon preferred mo 


j00se as a 
leader, etc. A pooling wrelated 


items yielded a sociometri feret ind The more 


the highe r is hi I 1 groul 


sky, Siegel, and Van Atta (1¢ 


an S was chosen 
studies have at sociometriK 


status to * aspects of adjustm 
Per nal eflectivene criierta Three 


ble for the college student 


personal ef 


fectiveness criteria wet 


he first of d on the frequency of 


It assumes that 


anxious, mala will experience rela 


more sympton 1 psycho-physiological nature 


an will one who ljusting. He will also be more 
aches and pal vartly 


aware of his because of hypo 
chondriacal defense partly because general 
t through increased 


anxieties W el to augn t pain 
tension 
Siudent ( 


adjustments were sin 


, r an 1 } 
unselin J i or personal mal 


r our SS as an 


indication that the hat he cannot solve 
his problems without profession 
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Finally 
GPA 


study, we were also able to 


{ verage 


ide Point 


._ we collected students’ Gr 


for the semester of our study. In the Barracks 


obtain mid-semester grades 
which are given to freshmen on an advisory basis 
Collection of these data permitted us to compute 


change in grade point average for this sample 


In the AAA units 


scores were not available 


adequate individual proficiency 
Sick-call data 


but, for a variety of reasons, such as unequal accessi 


were obtained 


bility of the dispensary to various units, they do not 


appear to be adequate for research purposes. Ratings 
ypeared to be usable, however 


AAA study and 


of the individual’s ability to adjust to 


on disciplinary offenses ay 


These data were obtained in the provide 


some indication 
the Army 


Measures of Change in Adjusiment 


As indicated above, all Ss were tested twice, with 


intervals between testing sessions ranging from Six 


weeks to 13 weeks in the various samples. Since any 
change score necessitates two measures on the same 


\dividual, these scores are available only for subjective 
lices, group acceptance criteria, and for grade point 
average for the Bart 


cks stu 


Reliability of Scores 
adjustment can 
know the 


lists the cor 


not | l rpreted adequately unle we 


reliability of each of the scor Table 1 


rected split-half reliabilities ye estimate is here 


Where 


estimate based on 


presented more than one reui ity was ¢ 


yuted, the the larger N is showr 


variation was found from sample to 
ple. Since some scores, suc h as Health Center Visits 
or Counseling Bureau Visits, do not lend themselves to 


elatively little 


samp! 


statistical analysis, these lices must be 


interpreted with considerably more caution 


this type of 


rABLE 1 
SPLIT-HALF RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS" OF 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT INDICES 


Index Sample 


Barracks | 169 
AAA 397 
Dorms 86 
Dorms 99 
AAA 200 
AAA 200 


Self-satisfactior 
Self-esteem 

Mean Esteem by Others 
Sociometric status 
Taylor Anxiety 
General Army Adjustment 
" Coefficients are the corrected r’s based on the Spearman 


Brown Prophecy formula 


AMONG CRITERIA OF LEVEL OF 


ADJUSTMENT 


CORRELATIONS 


If adjustment is to be treated as a unitary 
or general attribute, it is expected that 
measures of its various operational 
definitions will be correlated. An individual 
showing superior adjustment on one index 
should be above average on others as well. A 
lack of such co-variance would suggest that 
adjustment indices measure very 
specific components of adjustment, or else, 
that adjustment in one area of behavior does 
not necessarily imply adjustment in a different 


trait 


spec ific 


various 


area. 


Intercorrelations of Indices al 


Time II 


Adjusiment 


able 2 presents the intercorrelations among 
the various adjustment indices at the time of 
the second testing. As can be seen, all correla- 
tions are very low, even when highly reliable 
Taylor Anxiety 
self-esteem 


criteria, such as 
self-satisfaction or 


internal 
scores and 
scores, are involved. 

It must be recognized, of course, that some 
maladjustment symptoms are _ substitutive 
rather than supplemental or additive. A person 
who goes to the Health Center for psycho- 
somatic symptoms is less likely to consult the 
Counseling Bureau as well. Yet, we would 
expect that someone who seeks help at the 
Counseling Bureau or the Health Center or 
who performs poorly in school would be dis- 
satisfied with himself. As can be seen, however, 
this latter expectation is not borne out by our 
data. 

Although relationships between indices pre- 
sented here are not artifactual in the mathe- 
matical sense, all indices based on self-descrip- 
tion are psychologically related. A person who 
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TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INDICES OF ADJUSTMENT OBTAINED AT THE SECOND TESTING 


Dorms 
Indices Related N = 87 


Self-Satisfaction and: 
Self Esteem 
Sociometric Status 
Mean Esteem by Others 
Taylor Anxiety 
Health Center Visits 
Grade Point Averag« 
Counseling Bureau Visits 
Annoyance Scale 
Disciplinary Ratings 
General Army Adjustment 
Self Esteem and 
Sociometric Status 
Mean Esteem by Others 
Taylor Anxiety 
Health Center Visits 
Grade Point Average 
Counseling Bureau Visits 
Annoyance Scale 
Disciplinary Ratings 
General Army Adjustment 
Sociometric Status and 
Mean Esteem by Others 
Taylor Anxiety 
Health Center Visits 
Grade Point Average 
Counseling Bureau Visits 
Annoyance Scale 
Disciplinary Ratings 
General Army Adjustment 
Mean Esteem by Others and 
raylor Anxiety 
Health Center Visits 
Grade Point Average 
Counseling Bureau Visits 
Annoyance Scale 
Disciplinary Ratings 
General Army Adjustment 
Taylor Anxiety and 
Health Center Visits 
Grade Point Average 
Counseling Bureau Visits 
Annoyance Scale 
Disciplinary Ratings 
General Army Adjustment 
Health Center Visits and 
Grade Point Average 
Counseling Bureau Visits 
Annoyance Scale 
Grade Point Average and 
Counseling Bureau Visits 
Disciplinary Ratings and 
General Army Adjustment 


* Spuriously high relation based on self-descriptions 
> Both variables are self-descriptions 
© Both variables based on descriptions by the same others 
4 »’s estimated from @ coefficients 
* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the .01 level 


Barracks® Tanks 

NV = 102 N 

[N = 71 [N 
(Est. by 0.) (Est. 


S5a** 
09 

15 
34>" 
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describes himself as well adjusted on the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale is likely to 
describe himself also as favorable on the self 
description sheet. Hence, his Self-Esteem score, 
and his Self-Satisfaction, will also be relatively 


Under these conditions, one would 
actually expect higher correlations than 
occurred here. Similarly, Sociometric Status 
and Esteem by Others are psychologically 
related both being ratings given to S by his 


fellow group members. Since they are based on 


high. 


responses from the same raters, it is again 
noteworthy that the relations are so iow. In- 
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spection of scatter diagrams reveals no evi- 
dence of curvilinearity in our data. 

Intercorrelations were also computed for 
indices obtained at the first testing session. 
These are essentially similar to those found in 
Table 2. (A comparison is presented in Table 4 
summarizes the median intercorrela- 
tions obtained at the first and second testing 
session and for change scores which are pre- 
sented below.) 


which 


As can be seen from Table 2, there is rela- 
tively little similarity in the pattern of inter- 
correlations from study to study. These data, 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF 


Dorms 


Indices Related N = 87 


Self Satisfaction and 
Self Esteem 4o°** 
Sociometric Status 11 
Mean Esteem by Others 15 
Taylor Anxiety 
Health Center Visits 
Annoyance Scale 
General Army Adjustment 
Grade Point Average 
Self Esteem and 
Sociometric Status 
Mean Esteem by Others 
Taylor Anxiety 
Health Center Visits 
Annoyance Scale 
General Army Adjustment 
Grade Point Average 
Sociometric Status and 
Mean Esteem by Others 
Taylor Anxiety 
Health Center Visits 
Annoyance Scale 
General Army Adjustment 
Grade Point Average 
Mean Esteem by Others and 
Taylor Anxiety 
Health Center Visits 
Annoyance Scale 
General Army Adjustment 
Grade Point Average 
Taylor Anxiety and 
Health Center Visits 
Annoyance Scale 
General Army Adjustment 
Grade Point Averag« 
Hea!th Center Visits and 
Annoyance Scale 


* Spuriously high relation based on self descriptions 
© Both variables are self descriptions 

* Both variables based on descriptions by the same others 
4+’s estimated from @ coefficients 
* Significant at the .05 level 


** Significant at the .01 level 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INDICES OF 


ADJUSTMENT (CHANGE SCORES) 


Tanks 
N = 95 
[N = 52 


(Est. by O.)] 


Barracks* 
N = 66 


4** 18° 
10 00 
03 09 
26r* 24> 
18 
10 
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TABLE 4 
SuMMARY OF MEDIAN CoRRELATIONS* OBTAINED FROM 
THE First AND SECOND TESTING SESSIONS 
AND FROM CHANGE SCORES 


Bar- 
Dorms racks Tanks AAA 


First testing session 16 05 .07 li 
Second testing session 10 14 .01 11 
Change scores 08 07 .05 01 


* In determining the redian correlations r’s which were spuri 
ously high were not included 


as well as the generally low intercorrelations, 
indicate that factor analyses would not con- 
tribute materially to their interpretation. 


Interrelations among Change in Adjustment 
Scores 

Although we have not found relationships 
among level of adjustment scores, it is never- 
theless possible that changes in adjustment 
over various aspects of personality might be 
related. Improvement on one criterion score 
could be accompanied by improvement on 
others irrespective of the level at which Ss are 
observed to be at any one time. To determine 
whether or not co-variations in change scores 
do exist, all available change scores were inter- 
correlated. Table 3 presents these findings.’ 

If we exclude the relations which are arti- 
factual in nature, the correlations are again 
uniformly low. In our samples, then, there is 
no evidence that improvement (or deteriora- 
tion) on one criterion is accompanied by signifi- 
cant changes in other types of criterion scores. 
Nor are the relations very similar if we com- 
pare the profile or correlations in one study 
with that in another. 

Obviously, the criteria of change do not 


vary together. A person who improves in his 
subjective feelings may or may not act in a 
more adjusted manner as judged by others, and 
he may or may not perform more adequately 
or efficiently in performing his job. A few 
individuals undoubtedly do change in all 
aspects of adjustment, but the possible identi- 


7It should be pointed out that change scores are 
subject to “regression to the mean” effects which can 
distort our estimates of the “true” gain 
13) has pointed out that these effects will 


seriously 
Lord 
be considerable 
greatly at Time I and at Time II. Since this is not the 
case in our studies, it does not affect materially the cor 


scores 


when the standard deviations differ 


relations presented in this paper 
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fication of these individuals is a question for 
further research. 


DISCUSSION 


While there is, of course, no logical reason 
to expect correlation between measures such 
as sociometric status and self satisfaction, both 
are frequently considered indices of adjust- 
ment. Table 4 summarizes the median inter- 
correlations among the criterion scores in these 
studies. Less than half are above .10 and none 
exceed .16. Text books do not generally discuss 
the possibility that Adjustment A may be 
totally different from Adjustment B. Although 
Rogers and Dymond (18, p. 431-432) ex- 
plicitly recognize this possibility (which con- 
trasts with Rogers’ earlier view), we cannot 
readily find this viewpoint in standard psychiat- 
ric texts, or in many of the texts on personality 
theory or abnormal psychology. 

It is especially noteworthy that Cartwright 
and Roth (1) have reported fairly high post- 
therapy intercorrelations in clinically selected 
Ss but low relations in pretherapy scores. This 
observation may point to the possibility that 
the structure of posttherapy adjustment in 
individuals who complete counseling or therapy 
may differ from that of Ss who never felt the 
need for treatment. It could be possible that 
the individuals in therapy experience a more 
basic kind of anxiety, interfering more compre- 
hensively with life adjustment problems. It is 
also possible that therapy typically aims for, 
and achieves, a rebalancing of defenses so that 
the individual is similarly adjusted in all areas 
of living. In any case, these discrepancies need 
to be further examined. 

The generalizability of these findings may 
be challenged on the grounds that the sample 
of criteria chosen was not adequately repre- 
sentative of all adjustment areas. This possible 
criticism is, of course, a matter of definition. 
We recognize that we did not include many 
excellent adjustment inventories or indices 
which have been utilized in the past. However, 
the fact that Tindall’s (21) and Ellis’ (5) 
findings agree with ours adds to the weight of 
our evidence, as does the fact that our findings 
are very similar in four different samples of Ss. 

A more important question is whether the 
time span between the first and the second 
testing is sufficiently long enough to permit us 
to see co-variations in change scores. We recog- 
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nize this to be a definite limitation of our data, 
although studies not yet reported have shown 
that some “quasi-therapeutic” changes do take 
place within this time 


SUMMARY 


[his paper has presented intercorrelations 
among a variety of indices which have been 
used as measures of personality adjustment. 
The most important fact that emerges is the 
general lack of correlation among different 
indices—even among those which are reliably 
measurable and which could be expected to 
correlate with each other. Thus, our data yield 
no evidence justifying the assumption that 
adjustment, in its present state of definition, 
should be considered a unitary trait in clinically 
unselected populations. 

In light of our data, we must recommend 
that subsequent research be confined to 
specific measures when inferences are to be 
drawn about personality adjustment or per- 
sonality changes. It should also be recognized 
that results from clinically selected, or post- 
therapy groups, may be different from those 
obtained on Ss who are unselected from the 


point of view of presenting symptoms, or the 
fact that they expressed a need for psycho- 
therapeutic help. 
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INTERACTING EFFECTS OF CONTROL, MOTIVATION, GROUP 
PRACTICE, AND PROBLEM DIFFICULTY ON ATTEMPTED 
LEADERSHIP! 
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HE differentiation of attempted from 

successful and effective leadership was 

suggested by Hemphill’ and applied in 
the construction of two distinct theories of 
leadership, one by Hemphill and one by Bass 
(2). For the latter, leadership is attempted 
whenever one member of a group behaves in a 
manner directed toward changing any beha- 
vior of another. Hemphill’s definition is more 
restricted. Leadership attempts refer only to 
acts by one member aimed at restructuring the 
existing pattern of interaction between that 
member and others. 

The broader conceptualization permits the 
acceptance of almost any response in initially 
leaderless discussions as attempted leadership. 
Participation in leaderless discussions is 
equated with attempted leadership, since it is 
assumed that almost all talk in initially leader- 
less discussions is directed toward influencing 
other members primarily by giving opinions, 
suggestions, information, and by summarizing, 
clarifying as well as organizing, the topic dis- 
cussed (1). 

One member, A, conirols another, B, if he 
can give or get for B what B wants. If B’s 
wants are strong, A has power to change B’s be- 
havior by giving or denying B what B wants. 
Therefore, A can successfully lead B, if leader- 
ship behavior is defined as acts directed 
toward changing another’s behavior. But A 
will be successful only if B’s motivation to 
obtain what A can give is fairly high. 

If A expects to be successful, he is more 
likely to attempt leadership. Hence, under 
conditions of high motivation, A’s control 
results in power to lead B and A will attempt 
to do so. However, if motivation of A and B 
are low, A’s control will not yield power and 
A will not attempt more leadership. 

A second cause-effect mechanism that re- 
lates control and motivation produces the same 


1 This study was supported by Contract N7 ONR 
35609, Group Psychology Branch, Office of Naval 
Research 

? Unpublished manuscript by J. K. Hemphill, “A 
proposed theory of leadership in small groups.” 
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outcome: Member A may be expected to use 
his high control only if he is highly motivated. 
Either rationale supports the deduction that 
under conditions of strong motivation, high 
control members will attempt more ieadership 
than low control members. Under conditions 
of weak motivation, differences should become 
negligible or completely disappear. 

The major purpose of the present study was 
to test this hypothesis that control yields at- 
tempted leadership but only under conditions 
of high motivation. A second purpose was to 
examine the effects of group practice on the 
relations of control, power, and attempted 
leadership. Continued experience was expected 
to reinforce the attempts of high power mem- 
bers to lead. 

A third purpose was to examine the effects 
of problem difficulty on attempted leadership. 
Easy problems require relatively little leader- 
ship, and little should be attempted; but at- 
tempted leadership should be more frequent, 
especially by the more powerful members, as 
problems become more difficult (but not so 
difficult that the group withdraws from trying 
to solve them). 


METHOD 
Manipulating Motivation by Selection 


On an a priori basis, it was believed moti- 
vation could be varied most successfully by 
classification of Ss according to their varying 
motivation to attain some important life goal. 
At the end of the sophomore year, the land- 
grant college student has fulfilled the require- 
ments of the federal government for partici- 
pation in ROTC training. However, if the 
student chooses, and is found qualified, he may 
remain in the ROTC program two additional 
years, and receive an officer’s commission at 
the end of this period. Students vary widely 
in their desire to enter Advanced ROTC. We 
obtained varying levels of motivation for test 
performance by subjecting students differing 
in stated desire to enter Advanced ROTC, to 
an ROTC “screening test.” To sample ade- 








quately students with low motivation, all stu- 
dents, regardless of motivation, were ordered 
to take the test. Ss were instructed that the 
“teamwork test’ might aid in determining 
whether or not the student was qualified for 
acceptance for advanced training. It was ex- 
pected that students strongly interested in 
entering Advanced ROTC would be more 
highly motivated to perform well in the test 
situation than students who lacked such 
interest 

About two months before the present study 
was initiated, the entire sophomore class was 
given a questionnaire composed of seven five- 
step rating scales concerning patriotism and 
military service. Six were “dummy” scales. 
[he key item was: ‘How important is it for 
enter Advanced ROTC?” The 342 
sophomores who responded, did so in the fol- 


you to 


lowing percentages: 


Percentage 


Response Responding 
A. A great dea 21% 
B. Fairly much 18 
C. To some extent 34 
D. Comparatively littl 11 
E. Not at all 16 


Several analyses support the inference that 
response to the key question provided a valid 
assessment of motivation: 

Attitude toward military career. Response to 
the key question was consistent at the .01 level 
of confidence with response to the item “Right 
now, how desirable is a career in the military 
service to you?” 

1 pplication for advanced ROTC. The follow- 
ing percentage of each category or response to 
the key question actually applied for Advanced 
ROTC during the next three months following 
completion of the questionnaire: 

Response to Key Question 

AB a 
Percentage applied 80 71 43 17 0 
Percentage did not apply 20 29 S7 83 100 

For experimental use, the number of moti- 
vation levels was reduced to three approxi- 
mately equal samples as follows: 


Motivatior Percentage 
Level Responses Responding 
High A and B 39% 
Medium C 34 
Low D and E 27 


Failure to report. The lower two levels of 
motivation were less likely to appear for the 
“screening” examination. In fact, in order to 
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reduce to a minimum the loss of groups, be- 
cause someone did not appear for testing, it 
was necessary to schedule two alternate Ss for 
the Medium (C) and Low (D and E) motiva- 
tion level groups, while only one alternate was 
necessary for the high level (A and B) groups. 
Despite this precaution, the following per- 
centages of scheduled groups were not tested 
because of failure to appear of at least five men 
including the alternates. 


Percentage of 
Scheduled Groups 


Motivatior Lacking Five Men 
Level Responses to Be Tested 
High {and B 13.3% 
Medium * 20.0 
Low D and E 46 7 
Fortunately, many of the men from the 


aborted groups could later be rescheduled in 
different groups. 

Reported effort. About a week following the 
last testing session, a questionnaire was sent to 
all participating Ss. Of these, 198 returned the 
questionnaire. Motivation level was signifi- 
cantly related to effort according to self-rat- 
ings to the question ‘““How hard would you say 
you tried to do as well as possible on the 
teamwork test?” Thus, 59% of the “highs” 
reported they had tried a great deal, 42 % of the 
medium sample so reported and only 27% of 
the “‘lows”’ indicated such effort. 

Griping behavior. Following a suggestion 
drawn from Willerman’s (6) work on involve- 
ment in groups that low motivation Ss would 
place emphasis on taking the test, while Ss 
with high motivation would emphasize high 
score barriers, Ss were asked on the posttest 
questionnaire to comment on any aspect of the 
testing procedure. A content analysis found 
that the “highs” were more likely (at the .01 
level of confidence) to complain about difficul- 
ties in earning a high score while “lows” griped 
about having to take the test. ““Lows”’ were 
also less likely to return the questionnaire. 


Manipulating Control 

Amount of control of individual members as 
well as their variance in control were manipu- 
lated by experimental treatment of their status. 

Amount of control. Before actual testing, each 
of the five members of the group drew from a 
deck, a card with one to four “Xs’’ marked 
on it. The number of “Xs” a member drew 
signified how much control he had. Ali were 
informed that the number of “Xs” determined 
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how much weight would be carried by each S’s 
evaluation of the other members’ performance 
at the end of the screening examination. For 
example, a member who drew four ‘‘Xs” 
would carry four times as much weight in de- 
termining everyone else’s final ratings on ade- 
quacy of test performance, as compared with 
a person who drew one “X.” 

Variance conirol. The extent to which mem- 
bers varied in control within a given group was 
regarded as a significant determiner of how 
members would react. The greater the differ- 
entiation among members, the more distinct 
should be differences in behavior due to con- 
trol. To manipulate control variance, the decks 
of cards were “stacked” in one of three ways. 
In one-third of the groups tested, the five 
members drew from a 20-card deck where every 
card was marked with a single “X.” In one- 
third of the groups, the five members drew 
from a five-card deck which contained three 
cards with one “X,” one card with two “Xs” 
and one card with three “Xs.” In the remaining 
one-third of the groups, the five members drew 
from a five-card deck which contained four 
cards with single ““Xs”’ and one card with four 
“Xs.” The three types of groups had variances 
in control of 0.00, 0.64, and 1.44 respectively. 


Measuring Atiempted Leadership 


Attempted leadership was defined as the 
amount of time spent talking as measured by 
a “throat microphone-to-electric clock” cir- 
cuit. As soon as the Ss were seated for testing, 
each S fastened around his neck a throat micro- 
phone, which was connected to an electric 
clock circuit. The time in seconds for each of 
ten brief problem-solving discussions was re- 
corded by an assistant. 


The Group Task 

Each group was administered ten problems. 
In each problem, the five members first pri- 
vately ordered their opinions of the correct 
rank order of the familiarity of five words. 
They then carried on a group discussion to 
reach a group decision about the ranks. Again, 
they privately ranked the words. The correct 
rank order according to a word familiarity list 
constructed by Noble (5) was then reported 
to the participants (3). 

Problem difficulty. An easy problem was con- 
structed by assembling from Noble’s list words 
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that widely differed in familiarity and had a 
high mean familiarity as a set. A difficult 
problem was constructed using unfamiliar 
words differing little from each other in their 
familiarity. The problems were pretested on 
100 Ohio State University freshmen. On the 
basis of the average correlation between each 
of these S’s initial private rank orderings of the 
five words of each problem, pairs of problems 
at each of five levels of difficulty were iderti- 
fied. 

Randomized latin squares were used to pro- 
vide each group with a random sequence of 
problems of varying difficulty. One additional 
restriction was imposed. If a problem appeared 
in the first half of the ten problems presented 
to a group, its equally difficult mate appeared 
somewhere in the second half. This provision 
was to insure that the overall difficulty of the 
second half of the test would be comparable to 
the difficulty of the first half. 


RESULTS 


Original plans called for assessing 90 groups, 
30 at each of the three levels of motivation. 
Practical considerations permitted the testing 
of only 60 groups, and in order to maintain 
proportionality to permit an unbiased two- 
factor analysis of variance of the effects of 
control and motivation on attempted leader- 
ship, we withdrew nine groups randomly 
(within the restrictions of the design) leaving 
51 in the final analysis, distributed as shown 
in Table 1. 

The data analysis will be presented in two 
parts. First, intergroup differences in at- 
tempted leadership (or total amount of partici- 
pation) under the varying conditions of moti- 
vation and control variance will be tested. 
Then we will consider how an _ individual 
differed from his own group mean in attempted 
leadership as a consequence of his amount of 
control over the others in his own group. In 
the first case we will examine the absolute 
differences between groups of different control 
variance ignoring relative variations within 
the groups. In the second type of analysis, we 
will examine the relative differences between 
members of different control, ignoring the abso- 
lute differences between groups. In both cases, 
we will examine trends in obtained relations as 
a function of group practice and problem 
difficulty. 
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{nalysts of Variance of Groups 


Table 2 displays the average member’s 
attempted leadership or amount of participa- 
tion in the 51 groups under one of the three 
levels of motivation and three levels of variance 
in control averaged for all ten problems. Ac- 
cording to Type III (4) analyses of variance, 
attempted leadership varied significantiy at 
the .01 level with motivation. The “lows” in 
motivation talked only 58 per cent as much as 
the “highs,” the “medium motivated” talked 
only 74 per cent as much as the “highs.” The 
differences due to variance in control, to prob- 
lem difficulty and to group experience were 
accounted for by the fluctuations between 
groups or within groups on repeated trials. 

We expected that decisions would be reached 
most quickly with least total participation 
under high variance in control, but the trend 

although not significant—was in the reverse 
direction. High variance in control, particularly 
under high motivation, yielded the greatest 
total amount of attempted leadership. The 
absolute differences were quite large. 

Practice effect. We expected an increase in 
participation under high motivation as mem- 
bers became more familiar with each other, 
and a decrease in participation from feelings of 
apathy and boredom among those low in 
motivation as the test progressed. The trends 
were suggestive but failed to attain statistical 
significance. It was surmised that since each 
individual test problem was unreliable, com- 
paring performance on the first half of the test 
with performance on the second half of the test 
might still reveal a statistically reliable trend. 
The Type III analysis of variance was recom- 
puted to contrast the results of the first five 
trials as a whole with the second five. The ex- 
pected interaction emerged significant at the 
.01 level of confidence. The trend in means is 
displayed in Table 3. Highly motivated Ss 
increased while Ss of lower motivation de- 
creased in attempted leadership with continued 
group experience. 

Effect of difficulty. It was expected that par- 
ticipation would be greatest where problems 
were not so easy that little change was re- 
quired, nor so difficult that everyone withdrew 
from the challenge. The results failed to sup- 
port the hypothesis. The group data were ex- 
umined by the five levels of problem difficulty 
noring practice. An F of 1.72 emerged when 


TABLE 1 
PROPORTIONAL NUMBERS OF THE 51 Groups AND 255 
MemBERS TESTED UNDER VARYING CONDITIONS 


A. Groups 
Control Variance 
Motivation Level —_ 


0.00 0.64 1.44 All Ratio 
High 9 9 9 27 9 
Medium + 4 4 12 4 
Low 4 4 4 12 4 
All 17 17 17 51 
B. Members 
Amount of Control 
Motivation Coes Control Control 
~~ Level pin Variance Variance 
0.00 0.64 1.44 All | Ratio 
1X 1X 2x 3X iX 4X 
High 45 27 9 9 | 36 9 135 9 
Medium 20 12 4 4,16 4° 60 4 
Low 20 12 4 4 16 4° 60 4 
All 85 51 17 17 | 68 | 17 |255 
Ratio 5 3 1 1 4 1 


TABLE 2 


MEAN ATTEMPTED LEADERSHIP IN SECONDS TALKED 
PER PROBLEM BY THE AVERAGE MEMBER AS 
A FUNCTION OF MOTIVATION AND 
CONTROL VARIANCE 


Control Variance 


Motivation 


Level 0.00 0.64 1.44 «All 
High 25.2 28.4 34.7 29.5 
Medium 28.6 18.9 18.2 21.9 
Low 15.1 13.8 22.2 17.0 

22.7 28.1 24.8 


All 23.6 


the interaction of difficulty and control vari- 
ance was tested against the error within 
groups. (An F of 1.90 is significant at the .0S 
level for 8 and 168 df.) Groups with control 
variance of 0.00 or 1.44 showed less total 
participation on the easier problems, while 
groups with control variance of 0.64 did not. 
Table 4 summarizes the three related analyses 
of variance. 


Analyses of Variance of Individuals Within 
Groups 


The deviation of each member from his own 
group’s mean was calculated for each problem. 
Since each group mean deviation was set at 
zero, all group differences, and the simple 
effects associated with motivation, control 
variance, practice, or difficulty were eliminated 
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(although their interactions with amount of 
control were not). The variance in these devia- 
tions could be attributable only to amount of 
control of a member within a group, the inter- 


TABLE 3 
MEAN ATTEMPTED LEADERSHIP IN SECONDS TALKED 
PER PROBLEM BY THE AVERAGE MEMBER AS 
A Function oF Group PRACTICE 
AND MOTIVATION 


Amount of Practice 
Second Phase 
(Average of 
second five 
trials) 


First Phase 
(Average of 
first five 
trials) 


Motivation 
Level 


30 
21. 
16.; 
25 


High 28.2 
Medium 1 21.9 
3 


Low 


All 24.8 
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action of amount of control with motivation, 
or period, or problem difficulty and the 
fluctuations between Ss or within Ss on suc- 
cessive trials. 

Two separate sets of analyses of variance 
were run. The first concerned the 17 groups 
with a control variance of 0.64 and the second 
concerned the 17 groups where variance in 
control was 1.44. Table 5 summarizes these 
two analyses. Amount of control did not vary 
in the remaining 17 groups where all members 
drew 1X, hence, these groups could have no 
remaining variance other than subject error. 
Nothing further was done with these groups. 

As noted in Table 5, the variance estimate 
due to amount of control was significantly 
higher than the error between Ss at the .01 
level of confidence in both analyses. The ex- 


TABLE 4 


ANALYSES OF 


Source Variance Source 


192 
745 


176, 
31, 


Motivation (M) 

Control Variance 
(C) 

Mxc 37,176 

Error between 2 25,403 
groups 

Between groups 

Periods (P) 

PxXM 

PxXcC 

PxXCXM 

Error within groups 


630.2 
,327 

, 662. 5. 
, 509. 
, 253 
3,242 


Difficulty (D 

DXM 
}DxC 
|DxcCxXM 
\ Error within 
| groups 
Within groups || Within groups 


| 
Total i Total 


"p< 01 


THE VARIANCE OF THE 51 Groups 


Variance| F | Source Variance 


df 


— 


2,823.52 
146, 084.93 
42,868.13 
38,739.55 
26, 739.53 


|| Phase (Ph) 
| Phx M 
| Phx 
PhxXC XM 
| Error within 
groups 
Within groups 51 


5.48°° 


32,524.47 


| Total 


TABLE 5 


ANALYSES OF THE VARIANCE OF THE DEVIATIONS OF SUBJECTS FROM THEIR OwN Group MEANS 


1 
Source 


Amount of control (A) 

A X Motivation (M) 

Error between Ss 

Between Ss 

Period (P) X A 

PxXAXM 

Error within Ss 
Total 

Difficulty (D) XK A 

DXAXM 

Error within Ss 
Total 


*~ < .05 
*—< 01 


7 Groups of Control Variance of 0.64 


df 


85 . 1 
78 2 
34,534.32 79 
37,862.55 82 
.36 . 9 
87.73 

2,345. 711 
5,957. 820 
2,695.56 : 4 
1,538.9: 8 
2,268. 316 

9 367. 


Variance F 


183,176. 
28,441. 


Variance 


497 431 
242,491 
45,090 
55,421 
5,196 
6,161 
4,113 


9,300. 


6,408 


f,4lo 


3,760. 


14,196 


.00 
.60 

02 
.05 
.97 
12 
17 
80 
.10 
77 
60 
.86 


F 


17 Groups of Control Variance of 1.44 
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pected interaction of amount of control and 
motivation emerged in both situations but only 
in the more extreme 1X versus 4X condition 
did it reach significance at the .01 level of con- 
fidence. Table 6 shows the mean deviation of 
Ss of varying amounts of control under differ- 
ent motivating conditions. Members of high 
control attempted more leadership than the 
others in their own group, particularly if all 
were highly motivated. 

One unexpected result shown in Table 6 was 
“Vice-Presidential” control 
effect. Generally, attempted leadership was 
higher, the higher a member’s amount of con- 
trol, in an absolute sense. The average 1X 
members in the groups under the two control 
variance conditions deviated 0.84 and —2.42 
seconds respectively from their own group 
means. The average deviation was 5.10 seconds 
3X members and 9.68 seconds for the 
However, 2X members, in com- 


the emergence of a 


for the 
4X members. 


petition with 1X and 3X members in groups 
with a control variance of 0.64, consistently 
attempted the least amount of leadership for 
all three motivation levels exhibiting an aver- 
age deviation from their own group mean of 
—7.62 seconds. 

Practice effect. Fig. 1 charts the trends in 
deviations of Ss from their own group means 
with practice. An F of 1.78 significant at the 
.05 level was obtained for the interaction of 
period and status of 1X, 2X or 3X. A corre- 
sponding F of 1.25 (not significant) was found 
for the interaction of practice with 1X and 4X 
status. Inspection of Fig. 1 suggests that fol- 
lowing an initially high rate of attempted 
leadership by persons of high control there was 
a drop followed by a rise ending with the 3X 
members attempting relatively as much leader- 
ship as the 4X members. The 4X members did 
not exhibit such change. It may be the 3X-2X- 
1X condition was more productive of conflict 


TABLE 6 
AveRAGE DEVIATION OF SuBJECTS FROM Own Group MEAN IN SECONDS TALKED PER PROBLEM AS A FUNCTION 
or AMOUNT OF CONTROL AND MOTIVATION 


Control Variance 0.64 


Amount of Control 


Control Variance 1.44 





Motivation 1X 2X 3X 1X 4X 
High 1.61 — 10.70 5.88 —4.66 18.66 
Medium —0.72 —6.62 8.78 0.36 —1.42 
Low 0.69 -1.70 —0.38 —0.14 0.56 
All 0.84 —7.62 5.10 —2.42 9.68 
| 
< + «| 
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and a struggle for status than the 1X-4X 
situation, but after some experience, the 3X 
member emerged attempting as much leader- 
ship as his 4X counterpart. Although motiva- 
tion did not interact significantly with the 
above effects, inspection of the trends under 
different levels of motivation (not shown) 
suggested that under high motivation the de- 
cline and subsequent rise again of the 3X 
member was even greater than for all motiva- 
tion levels combined. 


Effects of Difficulty 

Maximum attempted leadership by mem- 
bers of high control was expected with prob- 
lems of average difficulty, problems not so easy 
that leadership was not required but not so 
difficult that everyone became apathetic. 

As problems became more difficult, there 
was a tendency for the high control individuals 
to increase their tendency to attempt leader- 
ship relative to that attempted by the members 
of low control, although, as reported in Table 
5, the trends were not significant. However, a 
significant interaction emerged in the 1X-4X 
situation. The interaction between difficulty 
level, amount of control and motivation was 
significant at the .05 level of confidence. The 
4X members attempted more leadership at all 
difficulty levels under high motivation with an 
increase in this tendency as problems became 
more difficult. Under low motivation, this 
tendency was reversed with the 4X members 
tending to attempt more leadership than 1X 
members in easier problems and 1X members 
tending to display more attempted leadership 
on more difficult problems. The 3X members 
increased in attempted leadership as problem 
difficulty increased, regardless of motivation 
level. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Fifty-one groups of five Ss each were studied 
on ten brief trials to examine the effects of 
differing motivation and amount of control in 


the tendency to attempt leadership in a group 
situation. On each trial, members rank-ordered 
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judgments before and after group discussion. 
Groups varied in motivation to perform well 
according to pretest questionnaires and were 
assembled so that all members were either 
high, middle, or low in motivation to be ac- 
cepted for Advanced ROTC training. Control, 
the ability to reward or punish other members, 
also was varied within each motivational group 
level. Attempted leadership was defined as the 
total amount of time spent by the S in talking 
in initially leaderless group discussions. 

The results point to the significance of moti- 
vation and amount of control in the study of 
behavior in groups. Specifically, they suggest 
that a member’s attempted leadership is 
higher, the higher his control and the higher 
the group’s motivation. Control yields power 
only where members are highly motivated. 
Problem difficulty and group practice must also 
be considered in understanding the relations 
between power and leadership. On the whole, 
less leadership was attempted where problems 
were easy. With continued practice, highly 
motivated Ss increased in attempted leader- 
ship while unmotivated Ss did the opposite. 
Practice also had complex effects on attempted 
leadership as a function of control due to 
status. 
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EFFECTS OF MOTIVATING 


INSTRUCTIONS ON 


REACTION TIME 


IN CEREBRAL DISEASF! 
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HE influence of manipulable motiva- 
tional factors on behavior in brain- 

damaged patients is a topic that has 
received little investigation. Yet 
it is a problem with important implications. 


systematic 
Among clinical workers, one finds two con- 
trasting points of view (which are not always 
explicitly stated) regarding the significance 
of motivational variables in determining the 
nature and extent of behavioral impairment 
following cerebral injury or disease. The more 
traditional point of view conceives of the 


physical injury as being virtually the sole 


determinant of the behavioral deficits that 
are observed to follow the occurrence of the 
injury, and motivational or other factors are 
considered as being of little significance as 
determining variables (10, 15). Moreover, a 
contrast between this presumably anatomi- 
cally grounded type of behavioral deficit and 
apparently similar behavioral deficits en- 
countered in “functional” disorders (e.g., 
schizophrenia) is often made, the latter being 
conceived as being significantly if not pri- 
marily determined by motivational disturb- 
ances. 

In contrast to the traditional idea that the 
physical injury is practicaily the sole de- 
terminant of the associated behavioral deficit 
in patients with cerebral disease, a more recent 
point of view conceives of the observed deficits 
following cerebral damage as being multiply 
determined and emphasizes the importance 
of special motivational procedures in re- 
habilitation work with these patients (4, 13, 
18, 19). Standard procedures (orientation to 
the task with little or no urging or evaluation) 
are generally considered to be ineffective with 

' Condensed from a doctoral dissertation submitted 
to the State University of Iowa and done under the 
direction of Arthur L. Benton. This investigation was 
supported by a research grant (B-616) from the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, 
of the National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service. Sincere thanks are due to Leonard Feldt for 
valuable statistical guidance and to Russell Meyers, 
Adolph Sahs, and Maurice Van Allen for their coopera- 
tion in obtaining and evaluating the patients used in 
this study 


such patients. On the other hand, procedures 
which involve failure experiences and the 
setting of difficult goals are frequently re- 
ported to result in “catastrophic reactions” 
with consequent severe disruption of per- 
formance. “Relaxing” procedures (emphasizing 
success experiences, reassurance, and minimal 
frustration) are generally considered to be 
optimally effective. However, since opinion 
to date regarding the effects of special motiva- 
tional procedures has been based on non- 
quantitative clinical observations of complex 
and rather ill-defined performances, it seemed 
desirable to undertake systematic studies: of 
the effects of motivational variables on the 
performances of brain-damaged patients in 
such a relatively simple and clearly defined 
task as the reaction time experiment. 

A survey of the literature (i, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17) indicates that consider- 
able doubt exists concerning the type of 
changes to be expected in the RT performances 
of either normal or brain-damaged Ss, either 
as a function of simple practice or of special 
motivating conditions. The present study, 
which investigated the effects of three kinds 
of motivating instructions (standard, urging, 
relaxing) on choice reaction time in non- 
psychotic patients with cerebral disease or 
injury and selected control patients, was de- 
signed to answer the following questions: 
1. Do brain-damaged Ss show changes in 
speed of choice reaction as a function of either 
of two types of special motivating instruc- 
tions? 2. Are these motivational effects com- 
parable in size and direction for both brain- 
damaged and control Ss? Do brain-damaged 
Ss show performance decrements under the 
standard instruction condition that are not 
shown by control Ss? 


METHOD 


Subjects and Apparatus 


A total of 195 patients from the University Hospital 
and the Veteran’s Administration Hospital, Iowa City, 
were given two consecutive administrations of a test 
involving a choice reaction to one of two lights. The 
first administration was given always under standard 
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instructions. The second administration was given un- 
der one of three sets of motivating instructions (stand- 
ard, urging, relaxing). The patients were assigned on 
the basis of medical diagnosis to one of two groups: an 
experimental, or brain-damaged group, and a control 
group. One third of the patients in each diagnostic 
group were assigned to each instruction subgroup. In 
order to control for possible differential effects on the 
criterion scores of the factors of sex of patient or the 
facility in which he was hospitalized, the Ss within 
each diagnostic group were further divided into sub- 
samples. Assignment of Ss was so made ~*:«t the pro- 
portions of VA hospital males to Uni hospital 
males to University hospital females rem.au. . constant 
for each instructions-diagnosis combination. 

The experimental group consisted of 78 nonpsy- 
chotic, brain-damaged patients who carried final and 
unequivocal diagnoses of supratentorial cerebral disease 
or injury. A variety of diagnoses was represented in the 
group, vascular disease and neoplasm being the most 
frequent. The control group consisted of 117 patients 
from the neurological, neurosurgical, and medical 
services who showed no evidence or history of cerebral 
disease or injury. A variety of physical complaints and 
diagnoses was represented in this group. The mean age 
of the 78 brain-damaged Ss was 38 years; their mean 
educational level was 10 years. The mean age of the 
117 control Ss was 37 years, and their mean educational 
level was also 10 years. The general criteria for the 
selection of Ss and the apparatus employed were 
identical with those employed in previous studies (2, 3) 


Administration 


The S was seated in front of the light panel of the 
apparatus. No arm rests were provided. The experi- 
menter sat across the table on the controi side of the 
apparatus. The following instructions were given: 

This is a test to see how fast you can react when 
you have to make a choice. This time, you place one 
hand on this key (point) and the other hand on this 
key (point) and rest them there without pressing 
down. I’ll start a buzzer from over here again; and 
when the buzzer stops, one of the two lights on the 
panel in front of you will flash on. Keep watching for 
the light to flash, and when you are sure the right 
lighi is on, press down the right key, but not the left, 
as quickly as you can. When you are sure the left light 
is on, press down the left key, but not the right, 
again as quickly as you can. Never press down both 
keys at one time. It’s either one or the other. Is that 
clear? (Repeat relevant portions as necessary). Now 
we'll try some practice (5 practice trials). That’s the 
end of the practice; now we'll start testing (30 test 
trials) 

Any response completed in 
any depression of the key on the incorrect side, re- 
gardless of whether the correct key was depressed 
before or after, was considered to be an anticipatory 
error, and an additional trial was given. Only times oi 
correct responses were recorded. Thirty trials involving 
simple RT always preceded the choice RT procedure 
The first 30 choice trials included 15 presentations of 
each light in a fixed, initially randomly determined 
The trials were given consecutively with no 
intervening interval. Following a _ rest 


100 second or less, or 


order 
appreciable 
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period of approximately two minutes, one of the three 
following sets of instructions was given to precede a 
retest administration consisting of three warm-up and 
thirty experimental trials (15 presentations of each 
light in the reverse order of the initial administration 
presentations) : 

(a) Standard or task-orienting instructions: ““Now 
let’s try this choice test again. The same instructions 
apply as before. Let’s have a few warm-ups first.” 

(6) Urging and evaluating instructions: “Now 
let’s try this choice test again. The same instructions 
apply as before, only this time, I want to see just 
how very fast you can make the reactions. I’ve just 
figured your scores for the last series and your 
average time was ——~-. You should be able to do 
better than that. This time after each reaction, I 
will tell you in hundredths of a second how long it 
took you to react. Try to adjust your reactions so as 
to continually do better. Knowing how you are 
doing each time should help you. Let’s have a few 
warm-ups first.” (After each trial, E accurately 
reports the time and makes evaluative comments. 
Times equal to the average + .03 second elicit 
‘OK’; slower times elicit ‘poor’ or ‘too slow’; faster 
times elicit ‘good’ or ‘fine.’ In each case, S is urged 
to do even better.) 

(c) Relaxing and reassuring instructions: “Now 
let’s try this choice test again. The same instruc 
tions apply as before, only this time, I think you 
would do better if you just relax. You’ve been doing 
fine so far but just relaxing seems to help everybody 
Still try to react as quickly as possible but don’t 
concern yourself about how you are doing. Relax as 
much as possible while you are waiting for the light. 
Let’s have a few warm-ups first.” (After practice, 
assure S he is doing fine—even better than before— 
and should just continue to relax. Repeat assurance 
after trials 5 and 20 or whenever S makes spontane- 
ous inquiry.) 

RESULTS 

Initial scores. A preliminary analysis of 
initial test scores (sum of the time measures 
for the first 30 trials under standard conditions) 
was performed in order to evaluate any dif- 
ferences in absolute level of performance before 
instructions treatménts were imposed. Sig- 
nificant initial differences (F = 31.62, df 1 
and 189, p < .001) in absolute level were found 
between brain-damaged and control Ss, the 
brain-damaged Ss being consistently (and, 
in most instances, niarkedly) slower than the 
corresponding control Ss. 

In view of the differences associated with 
diagnostic group, the effects of sex and hospital 
residence on initial level were evaluated by 
performing two separate 3 x 3 factorial analyses 
of variance, one for the brain-damaged and 
one for the control Ss. Within each diagnostic 
group, a significant difference among the sub- 
populations (F = 4.02, df 2 and 69, for brain- 
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damaged, F = 4.72, df 2 and 108, for control; 
~ < .05 in each case) was found. In both 
groups, the Veterans Hospital males were the 
fastest, the University Hospital males were 
next fastest, the University Hospital 
females were the slowest. 

The same analyses also provided an oppor- 
tunity to the relative size of the 
differences among the instructional groups 
which resulted from the random assignment of 
Ss to the several instructions treatment groups. 
No noteworthy difference in mean initial score 
was found among the three instructional sub- 
groups of control Ss. However, contrary to 
expectations based on the random assignment 
of the Ss to instructions subgroups, an initial 
difference (F = 3.63, df 2 and 69, p < .05) 
was found among these three subgroups of 
the brain-damaged population. No satisfactory 
explanation of this finding can be offered ex- 
cept in terms of an unusual chance happening. 

To meet the difficulties associated with 
multiple differences in initial level of per- 
formances, an analysis of covariance of the 
retest scores (sum of the time measures for 
the second 30 trials for each S), with initial 
scores being used as the control variable, was 
considered. However, the assumptions for 
such an analysis could not be met due to a 
heterogeneity of regression within 


and 


examine 


marked 
cells. 
Gain scores. Since the assumptions for an 
analysis of covariance could not be met, gain 
scores (the sum of the 30 time measures before 
instructions treatments minus the sum of the 
30 time measures afler instructions treatments) 
were utilized as the criterion measure. 
Criterion score means and their standard 
deviations for each of the 18 cells are presented 
in Table 1. Inspection of this table reveals 
marked heterogeneity of variance from ceil 
to cell. Application of Bartlett’s test for homo- 
geneity of variance statistically confirms the 
judgment that these variances differ by more 
than chance (p < .001). However, empirical 
findings, as discussed by Lindquist (12), indi- 
cate that the F test of analysis of variance is 
not very sensitive to any failure to meet the 
assumptions of normality of distribution or 
homogeneity of variance. Moreover, means 
and variances of the 18 cells were not cor- 
related (r = .01). Therefore, it was decided 
that a 3 x 2 x 3 factorial analysis of variance 
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of these criterion measures would permit at 
least tentative conclusions as to the significance 
of the various main effects and interactions. 
In this respect, it should be noted that because 
of the heterogeneity of variance, the true risk 
of a Type I error (rejecting a true null hy- 
pothesis) is, by the best available estimates, 
about two to four per cent more than the ap- 
parent ievel of significance. 

Three specific null hypotheses were posed 
with respect to the criterion score means of 
the treatment populations corresponding to 
the several diagnostic-instructional categories: 
(a) the effect of instructional differences upon 
the criterion score means is identical for the 
two diagnostic groups; (0) in the combined 
diagnostic populations, there is no difference 
in criterion score means as a function of dif- 
ferences in motivating instructions; (c) in the 
combined instructions populations, there is no 
difference in criterion score means as a function 
of differences between the diagnostic popula- 
tions. 

An examination of the subpopulations factor 
(Veterans Hospital males, University Hospital 
males, University Hospital females) and its 
interactions does not bear directly on any of 
the three hypotheses and is entirely secondary 
to the purposes of the present investigation. 
However, restriction of sampling to any one 
of these subpopulations would have seriously 
limited both the available pool of brain- 
damaged Ss and the generality of the present 


TABLE 1 
MEAN CRITERION Scores (In .01 SEC.) 
AND THEIR STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
BY SUBGROUPS 
Instructions Subgroup 
Standard Urging Relaxing 


Population 


Brain-damaged 
Subpopulation 
VA males M 
SD 69 s 97 


—49 25 


Univer. males M —22 17 
SD 50 255 
Univer. fe- M — 37 50 
males é 66 
Control 
Subpopulation 
VA males 


Univer. males 
Univer. fe 


males 
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findings. Since the statistical tests rendered 
tenable the assumptions of no subpopulations 
effect (F = 1.95, df 2 and 177, .20 > p > .10) 
on the criterion scores and no double or triple 
interaction in the populations involving this 
factor (F < 1.00; p > .50 in each case), sub- 
sequent tests of the experimental factors (in- 
structions and diagnosis) and conclusions with 
respect to these factors were made possible 
at more general levels, unrestricted to the in- 
dividual subpopulations. 

The first null hypothesis is, in effect, an 
assertion of zero interaction between diagnostic 
category and instructions. There is some ques- 
tion whether the significance of the F test 
(F = 3.53, df 2and177, p = .03) for this inter- 
action should be attributed to an intrinsic 
interaction in the population or to failure of 
the data to meet the assumption of homo- 
geneity of variance or both. However, since 
the empirical studies of heterogeneity of 
variance indicate that an F ‘of this size is ex- 
tremely close to a true five per cent level for 
the interaction hypothesis, it would seem ad- 
visable that the effects of instructions and 
diagnosis be studied separately at each level 
of the other and that the observed differences 
be evaluated with respect to error terms ap- 
propriate for and computed from each limited 
segment of the data. 

Mean gain scores for each of the six diag- 
nosis-instructions treatment combinations are 
presented in Table 2. From inspection, it will 
be noted that marked differences in mean 
criterion scores among the three instructions 
treatment groups were found, both within 
the brain-damaged population and within the 
control population. Repetition of standard 
instructions appeared to result in a decrement 
in performance for brain-damaged Ss and 
a minimal increment for control Ss. The intro- 
duction of urging instructions appeared to 
result in marked improvements over initial 


TABLE 2 
MEAN GAIN Scores FoR EAcu OF THE SIx 
DIAGNOsIS-INSTRUCTIONS TREATMENT 
COMBINATIONS 


Instructions Group 


Urging Relaxing 


Diagnoses Standard 


Brain-damaged -38 12 28 
Control 10 bs 9 
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test scores for both groups. The introduction 
of relaxing instructions appeared to have no 
differing effects from repetition of the standard 
instructions for control Ss. The brain-damaged 
Ss, however, showed an apparent improvement 
in performance under the relaxing condition 
as compared with their previously noted dec- 
rement under the standard condition. 

Separate analyses within each diagnostic 
group confirmed the significance of the ob- 
served main instructional effects (F = 11.65, 
df 2and 75, p < .001, for brain-damaged group, 
F = 10.50, df 2 and 114, p < .001 for control 
group). Analysis of the simple instructional 
effects showed that the urging instruction 
differed significantly in its effects from each 
of the other two instructions (standard and 
relaxing) within both the brain-damaged and 
the control populations. The standard in- 
structions and the relaxing instructions did 
not differ significantly in their effects within 
either population. With respect to the control 
Ss, the observed difference in criterion scores 
between the standard and relaxing instructions 
group was minimal and nonsignificant. On 
the other hand, the observed difference with 
respect to brain-damaged Ss was relatively 
large and approached significance at the pre- 
established level (.10 > p > .05). 

Under each instructions condition, the brain- 
damaged Ss showed apparently greater changes 
than the control Ss. Under the standard con- 
dition, these changes were in opposing direc- 
tions (vide supra), the difference in mean cri- 
terion scores for the two diagnostic groups 
being statistically significant (F = 7.28, df 1 
and 63, p < .01). Under the other two condi- 
tions, the amount of improvement among the 
brain-damaged Ss was not demonstrably 
different from that shown by the control Ss, 
although the observed difference with respect 
to the urging condition approached significance 
(F = 3.18, df 1 and 63, .10 > p > .OS5 for 
the urging condition; F = 0.39, df 1 and 63, 
p > .50 for the relaxing condition). 

In view of the marked differences between 
the brain-damaged and control Ss with respect 
to initial level of performance, the question 
arises as to whether the observed differences 
in gain scores between the two diagnostic 
groups are a function of these differences in 
initial level. The question is of further sig- 
nificance in view of the observed differences 
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in initial level among subsamples in both 
groups and among the instructional groups 
within the brain-damaged population. 

In order to analyze the relation between 
initial and gain scores, the Ss in each of the 
six treatment combinations were divided into 
“fast” and “slow” initial performers on the 
basis of their relationship to the median for 
that particular cell. The subsamples were 
pooled for purposes of this analysis. Separate 
analyses of variance of each of these six dif- 
ferences in criterion scores indicated that none 
of the observed differences attained statistical 
significance. Therefore, it may be inferred 
that if any relationship exists between initial 
and gain scores, the effect of initial level or 
subsequent gain scores is of little relative im- 
portance when compared with the effects of 
other factors influencing level of subject per- 
formance. 

Blocks of trials. The finding of significant 
effects of instructions for both the brain- 
damaged and control groups was based on an 
analysis of gain scores that were derived from 
total performance over a considerable number 
of trials. The question arises as to whether 
these instructional effects are operative 
throughout the course of performance over 
the 30 postinstructional trials or only during 
part of it, e.g., the first few trials. To answer 
this question, the mean time scores per trial 
for blocks of 10 trials each for both the pre- 
instructional and instructional conditions and 
for each diagnosis-instructions treatment com- 
bination were computed. 

With respect to the preinstructional condi- 
tion, it was found that the control Ss showed 
no evidence of either positive or negative prac- 
tice effects and that the brain-damaged Ss 
showed a slight negative practice effect. With 


respect to the several postinstructional condi- 


tions, the course of performance was very close 
to a horizontal line in every case, indicating 
that whatever the instructional effect might 
have been, it fairly constantly 
throughout the course of the 30 trials. 


operated 


DISCUSSION 


The present study was concerned primarily 
with the RT responsiveness of nonpsychotic 
patients with supratentorial disease or injury 
of the brain to three types of motivating in- 
structions. The performances of those Ss were 
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compared with those of nonpsychotic medical 
patients with no evidence or history of cerebral 
disease or injury, but who were suffering from 
one type of illness or another. It was believed 
that, for purposes of an initial study in the 
area, such Ss constituted a more appropriate 
control group than healthy normals in that 
the possible influence of the factors of illness 
and hospitalization was controlled. 

Initial scores. Significant differences were 
found in initial level of performance between 
brain-damaged and control Ss. As was ex- 
pected, brain-damaged Ss were clearly and 
markedly slower as a group than control Ss. 
However, analyses failed to reveal any sig- 
nificant relation between initial and gain 
scores. 

Gain scores. Analysis of gain scores with 
respect to their relationships with diagnosis 
and instructions constituted the primary 
analysis of this study. On the basis of the find- 
ing that a significant diagnosis-instructions 
interaction existed, it was decided that analysis 
of the simple effects of these two primary ex- 
perimental factors was most appropriate. 
With respect to these simple effects, it was 
found that the two diagnostic groups responded 
differently to the standard instructions con- 
ditions, with brain-damaged Ss showing a 
performance decrement postinstructionally and 
control Ss a performance increment. This ob- 
served difference between diagnostic groups 
was significant. The direction of these trends 
in performance with practice is consistent 
with previous studies and clinical impressions. 
Moreover, these findings support the sug- 
gestion derived from the findings of an earlier 
study (2) that a larger number of trials than 
previously employed (60 vs. 30) might reveal 
a difference in practice trends which would 
be significant. 

Both diagnostic groups showed apparent 
performance increments as a function of re- 
laxing instructions. The increment shown by 
the brain-damaged Ss was apparently greater 
than that shown by control Ss, but not sig- 
nificantly so. Among control Ss, the observed 
difference in mean criterion scores between 
the standard and relaxing instructional sub- 
groups was minimal (10 vs. 9) and nonsig- 
nificant. Among brain-damaged Ss, the same 
difference was sizeable (—38 vs. +28) and 
approached significance, and the direction of 
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this difference (a decrement under the standard 
condition and an increment under the relaxing 
condition) is consistent with clinical conten- 
tions that special motivating conditions which 
assure success and which foster a relaxed at- 
titude in the patient will improve the per- 
formance of brain-damaged Ss and will tend 
to counteract the usual practice decrements 
seen in these Ss under standard conditions. 
However, since the observed difference was 
not demonstrably significant, it provides only 
minimal support for such an idea. In any case, 
the present findings suggest that such pro- 
cedures are at least equally as effective as 
standard procedures. 

Urging instructions elicited the greatest 
improvements in performance, both for brain- 
damaged and for control Ss. The increment 
shown by brain-damaged Ss was again ap- 
parently greater than that shown by control 
Ss but not significantly so. Within each diag- 
nostic group, the effects of urging instructions 
were significantly different from the effects 
of either of the other conditions. With respect 
to control Ss, this finding is consistent with 
some earlier investigative conciusions (11, 16). 
With respect to brain-damaged Ss, the present 
finding conflicts with earlier reports that at- 
tempts to improve the performance of such Ss 
through motivational manipulations were un- 
successful (10, 15). Moreover, it is not con- 
sistent with the clinical impression that brain- 
damaged Ss frequently react catastrophically 
to failure instructions and the setting of diffi- 
cult goals. Only 3 (12 per cent) of the 26 brain- 
damaged Ss in this instructional category 
showed performance decrements and, in each 
case, the decrements were relatively small. 
Moreover, 4 (10 per cent) of the 39 control 
Ss in the same instructional category showed 
similar decrements, suggesting that brain 
damage is not the crucial subject variable 
which determines such decrements. The 
present data force the conclusions that brain- 
damaged Ss benefit from complex instructions 
involving both failure and the setting of 
difficult goals and that they benefit from these 
instructions to at least the same degree and 
in the same proportions as control Ss. 

Clinical implications and limitations. In 
general, the instructions conditions were so 
selected as to reflect or approximate the main 
motivational procedures employed in the 
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clinic. The standard condition closely parallels 
the typical test situation in that the Ss are 
instructed to do their best at the beginning 
and no knowledge of results, evaluation, or 
further encouragement is given during the 
course of testing. It may be noted that this 
condition, which is typical of diagnostic test 
procedures, provided the best diagnostic dis- 
criminations and that discrimination was en- 
hanced by including additional trials (i.e., 
60 vs. 30). 

The relaxing instructions were so selected 
as to reflect what might be called the current 
consensus of opinion among clinicians re- 
sponsible for the retraining of skills in brain- 
damaged Ss. Ss were told that they had suc- 
ceeded initially. Then the suggestion was made 
that they would probably do even better. After 
further attempts, they were reassured that 
they had met the new goals set for them. 
Minimal frustration, success experience, and 
reassurance were the intended major elements 
of this procedure. Failure to achieve clearly 
significant effects from such a procedure sug- 
gests at least two hypotheses. First, it may be 
that interfering intensities of concern were not 
aroused by the type of task employed in this 
investigation so that procedures designed to 
reduce concern or anxiety would not be ex- 
pected to improve performance. Lack of con- 
cern in the present task may be related either 
to insufficient opportunity for the naive S 
to evaluate his own RT performance or to the 
relatively unimportant nature of the task. 
This would be contrasted, then, with the usual 
clinical situation in which the aphasic patient, 
for example, is fully and painfully aware of 
his failures and highly conscious of the im- 
portance of the skill in which he is deficient. 
Under such conditions, relaxing procedures 
might prove to be efficacious. 

A second hypothesis which would account 
for the present findings with respect to re- 
laxing instructions is suggested both by the 
data and by impressions of the experimenter. 
The relaxing instructions were associated with 
the greatest interindividual variability within 
both diagnostic groups, suggesting that the 
particular instructions employed may have 
been ambiguous in character. This suggestion 
is supported by subjective observations to the 
effect that many Ss construed these directions 
to mean “lie back in your chair and press the 
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key casually.” Other Ss appeared to under- 
stand and to respond to the intended meaning 
of the instructions. 

Whatever the essential differences in the 
experimental and clinical conditions with 
respect to relaxing instructions may he, the 
present data fail to lend any substantial sup- 
port to current clinical preference for this 
type of motivational procedure. Particularly 
is this true when the results with respect to 
the urging instructions conditions are con- 
sidered. Admittedly, the urging condition in 
the present investigation was complex. It 
included an initial failure experience in that 
Ss were told that they should have done better 
on the first 30 trials. It included factual knowl- 
edge of results so that some postinstructional 
trials led to failure experience and some to 
success experience. However, for most Ss in 
both groups, the predominant experience was 
success since about 90 per cent of all Ss im- 
proved in performance. Moreover, this condi- 
tion included the setting of relatively difficult 
goals (“do better each time”) and continual 
evaluation and urging by the examiner. 

In many respects, then, the urging instruc- 
tions condition involved factors or elements 
which have been observed or claimed to pre- 
cipitate catastrophic reactions and severe de- 
crements in performance among brain-damaged 
Ss. The present findings that brain-damaged 
Ss show their only demonstrable improvement 
under this condition and that they improve 
to at least the same degree and in the same 
proportions as control Ss are in direct con- 
trast to the clinical observations or impres- 
sions and raise some interesting and serious 
questions concerning the selection of motiva- 
tional procedures in rehabilitative work with 
such Ss. One possible hypothesis, of course, is 
that the present results are again a function 
of the nature of the task. It may be that at- 
tempts to raise the motivational level of Ss 
who are already concerned or anxious about 
their handicaps (e.g., aphasics or hemiplegics) 
would lead to performance decrements or dis- 
organized and competing behaviors. Another 
possible hypothesis is based on the fact that, 
in the present study, most Ss achieved relative 
success in meeting the experimenter-defined 
goals. It may be that the setting of goals which 
are beyond the current capacities of the patient 
would produce interfering responses and con- 
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sequent decrements in performance. In any 
case, the present data provide no support for 
a point of view that warns against too vigorous 
“pushing” of brain-damaged patients and 
little support for one that emphasizes the de- 
sirability of relaxation and reassurance pro- 
cedures. 

The present study has been concerned with 
performance on a simple, high speed task, 
which is minimally affected by simple practice. 
Discrepancies between the present experi- 
mental findings and earlier clinical impressions 
suggest the need to investigate possible inter- 
actions between motivational instructions and 
the nature of the task. More complex, im- 
portant, ego-involving, and anxiety-producing 
tasks might be employed. Moreover, the com- 
plex instructions of the present investigation 
might be broken down into simpler elements 
which could be studied separately. The in- 
fluence of knowledge of results, of success ex- 
periences, failure experiences, evaluation, re- 
assurance, and urging might then be deter- 
mined independently of their joint effects and 
interactions. Some further attempt might also 
be made to reduce the suspected ambiguity of 
the relaxing instructions which were employed. 
Finally, a determination of the effects of these 
instructional procedures among healthy Ss 
might be attempted in order to assess the in- 
fluence of such factors as illness and hospitali- 
zation, the possible effects of which were con- 
trolled in the present study. 


SUMMARY 


The main purpose of the present study was 
to determine the RT responsiveness of hos- 
pitalized, nonpsychotic patients with supra- 
tentorial cerebral disease or injury to three 
types of motivating instructions and to com- 
pare their performances with those of a similar 
group of hospitalized medical patients without 
cerebral disease. Initially, 30 visual choice RT 
trials were administered to each S under 
standard conditions. This was foliowed by 
differential instructions (standard, relaxing, 
urging) and by 30 postinstructional trials 
identical with the initial 30 trials. The cri- 
terion score for each S was the difference in 
total time scores between his 30 preinstruc- 
tional and 30 postinstructional trials. 

Marked initial differences in RT between 
brain-damaged and control Ss were found. 
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However, initial differences were not related 
to criterion scores within any of the six diag- 
nosis-instructions combinations. Practice ef- 
fects prior to instructions were minimal. 
Changes over blocks of trials following in- 
structions were also minimal. 

Standard instructions resulted in a decre- 
ment for brain-damaged Ss and an increment 
for control Ss. Both the relaxing and urging 
instructions resulted in increments for both 
groups, with brain-damaged Ss showing the 
apparently, but not significantly, greater im- 
provement under both conditions. Within 
each diagnostic group, the urging instructions 
were clearly and significantly superior to the 
other two instructions in effecting improve- 
ments in performance. Relaxing and standard 
instructions were not demonstrably different 
in their effects within either group. However, 
there was a suggestion that relaxing instruc- 
tions might be more effective than standard 
instructions with brain-damaged Ss. 
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AUTONOMIC FEEDBACK: THE PERCEPTION OF AUTONOMIC 
ACTIVITY! 
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URING the past several years there 
has been an increasing concern with 
the measurement and manipulation 

of the anxiety variable in human subjects. 

This interest is in contrast to May’s summary 

in 1950: “...the problem of human anxiety 

has been absent from the strictly experimental 
specialties of psychology (and) . . . has 
largely been omitted from the other branches 
of academic and theoretical psychology as 

well.” (8, p. 99). 

The measurement of anxiety has largely 
relied on the use of self-rating scales such as 
the Manifest Anxiety Scale (10) and the Test 
Anxiety Questionnaire (7). These scales have 
depended for their construction on some a 
priori definition of anxiety. In the case of the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, this definition leaned 
heavily on the identification of symptoms con- 
sonant with Cameron’s specification (2). For 
the Test Anxiety Questionnaire, the defining 
operations for item choices were even more 
vaguely dependent on an intuitive appreciation 
of the anxiety concept. The point need not be 
labored that these item choices depend to a 
large extent on the rather nebulous agreement 
as to what anxiety “really is.” Such an agree- 
ment would be easily reached if the anxiety 
concept were securely anchored in a theo- 
retical framework which, provided invariant 
indices. Such indices are not available for 
anxiety as an individual difference variable 
in human subjects. Neither psychoanalytic 
theory nor the neo-Hullian formulation, to cite 
the two most frequently used models, provide 
clear-cut definition for the identification of the 
variable in human subjects. 

This lack of specification for a variable which 
is subsumed under the emotions is not a novel 
problem in psychology. In 1890, William James 
issued a plea for a unified theoretical basis for 
emotional variables: 


But as far as ‘scientific psychology’ of the emotions 
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goes, I may have been surfvited by too much reading of 
the classic works on the suliject, but I should as lief 
read verbal descriptions of the shapes of the rocks on a 
New Hampshire farm as toil through them again. They 
give one nowhere a central point of view, or a deductive 
or generative principle. They distinguish and refine and 
specify in infinitum without ever getting on to another 
logical level (3, p. 448). 

More recently Brown and Farber (1) have 
suggested a lucid solution for this problem 
within a Hullian framework. Their formula- 
tion, however, is not intended to make the 
definition of any particular emotional variable 
more specific. It appears, for the present, to 
be valuable to specify objective variables which 
are independent of any general solution for 
a theory of the emotions. In particular, it is 
suggested that the concept of anxiety has 
frequently been used in a global and complex 
fashion, subsuming many different constituent 
variables. 

The study to be presented here is the first in 
a series of investigations of one such variable, 
that of autonomic feedback. Autonomic feed- 
back is defined as the relationship between 
autonomic response and the subject’s reported 
perception of such response-induced stimula- 
tion. While this feedback phenomenon en- 
compasses a variety of different visceral as 
well as skeletal effects, the major source of 
stimulation is associated with the activity of 
the autonomic nervous system. We suggest 
that this phenomenon represents one variable 
which has frequently been described as part 
of the anxiety complex. We will take a position 
of theoretical neutrality on its specific relation- 
ship to anxiety. The study of autonomic 
feedback may be theoretically useful and em- 
pirically productive whether or not it is re- 
lated to the anxiety concept. However, the 
three major sources of this concept do stem 
from general considerations of emotions and 
anxiety: 

i. Autonomic feedback is related to James’ position 
that so-called emotional states can best be described as 
perceptions of bodily (physiological) activities. It is 
also related to Lange’s (and more recently Wenger’s) 
(4, 11) definition of emotions as patterns of physio 
logical response. 
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2. In the psychoanalytic literature, insofar as it has 
stayed close to Freud’s original formulations, anxiety 
is primarily a perceptual or ego phenomenon. It is the 
subject’s report of a subjective state, rather than the 
objective occurrence of any symptoms, which defines 
anxiety 

3. The anxiety scales mentioned above contain an 
appreciable number of items related to the subjective 
report of physiological events 


The first question to be raised concerning 
the problem of autonomic feedback is a simple 
one. What is the relationship between the oc- 
currence of autonomic response and the sub- 
ject’s reported perception of such activity? 

Physiological events are, in the daily life 
of the human organism, private events. They 
stimulate receptors, primarily kinesthetic ones, 
and are therefore one of the prior conditions 
for the subject’s report of their occurrence. 
However, the report of the perception of these 
events is necessarily couched in words which 
have a different history than do those words 
which report the perception of public, ex- 
ternal events. Skinner (9) has presented several 
arguments for the nonacceptability of such 
emotional terms for psychological science; 
they are primarily based on an analysis of the 
conditions of reinforcement for such words 
as “anxious,” as compared with the conditions 
of reinforcement for such words as “red” or 
“table.” Briefly, the contingency between the 
public event or object and the occasions of 
reinforcement for the terms applied to them 
is under the control of the reinforcing com- 
munity. Such control is not possible for the 
acquisition of mental or emotional terms. A 
child will be reinforced for the use of the term 
“table” whenever in the presence of a table; 
he may be reinforced for the use of the term 
“anxious” or “angry” under a variety of in- 
ternal stimulating conditions which are un- 
known to the reinforcing community. The re- 
sult is a wider variability in the use of the 
latter as compared with the former class of 
terms. 

Under such conditions, it is unwise to expect 
a simple relationship between the observation 
of autonomic activity—once made public—and 
the subject’s report of its occurrence. In this 
initial study we use a twofold approach to 
the problem of report, and then, given a pre- 
sumably reliable measure of report, we relate 
it to autonomic activity. 

An examination of the relationship between 


self-report and autonomic activity is also 
relevant to the validity of one of the assump- 
tions underlying the anxiety scales mentioned 
above. It is often tacitly assumed that the 
report of these subjects is veridical. That is 
to say, a subject who reports a high degree of 
subjective anxiety or of symptoms indicative 
of such anxiety does in fact exhibit these 
symptoms. However, two different states of 
affairs may account for a report of consider- 
able internal response: (a) The high scoring 
subject may actually exhibit a greater amount 
of symptoms or autonomic activity than the 
low scoring subject, or (6) the high scoring 
subject may not differ from the low scoring 
subject in reactivity but be more sensitive to 
and more likeiy to report small changes in 
autonomic response. 

This study will attempt to deal with this 
issue by examining the level of autonomic re- 
activity in two groups of subjects, those who 
report a high as against a low degree of au- 
tonomic feedback. 


METHOD 


Design. A questionnaire dealing with the 
frequency and intensity of autonomic self- 
perceptions was administered to 166 Ss. The 
19 highest scoring Ss and the 13 lowest scoring 
Ss were exposed to an intellectual stress situ- 
ation. Subsequently, they were interviewed 
as to their autonomic perceptions during the 
stress experience and ranked on the basis of 
this interview. The records of the 14 Ss who 
obtained high scores on both the question- 
naire and the interview and the 9 Ss who 
scored low on both instruments were then 
examined for level of autonomic reactivity. 

Questionnaire construction. The Autonomic 
Perception Questionnaire (APQ) consists of 
three sections. The first section requires free 
response descriptions by the Ss of their states 
of feeling and reactions when (a) in a state 
of anxiety and apprehension and (6) in a state 
of pleasure. The Ss were instructed that when 
later questions referred to anxiety or pleasure, 
they should understand by those terms the 
state which they described in this section. 
The second section consists of 30 graphic scale 
items, each of which deals with the perception 
of bodily activity. These items cover seven 
areas of bodily reaction: heart rate, perspira- 
tion, temperature changes, respiration, gastro- 
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intestinal disturbance, muscle tension, and 
blood pressure. An item is composed of such 
questions as: “When you feel anxious, how 
often are you aware of any change in your 
heart action?” with a 14.5 cm scale, the end 
points of which are marked “Never” and 
“Always.” S can mark the scale at any point. 
For scoring purposes, the scale is divided into 
10 equal intervals, and the S is assigned a 
score from zero to nine for each item. Of the 
30 self-rating scales, 21 relate to feelings when 
in a state of anxiety, and nine relate to the 
state of pleasure. 

The third section of the questionnaire con- 
sists of 70 MMPI items. Fifty are from the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, and an additional 
20 were selected from the MMPI as dealing 
with reports of internal bodily stimulation. 
These 20 items, together with 14 contained in 
the MAS, make up a new 34 item Body Per- 
ception Scale (BPS). 

The questionnaire was administered to 166 
Harvard College students (primarily sopho- 
mores) as part of a course requirement. Prior 
to the administration of the questionnz re, 
Ss were asked to indicate whether they would 
be willing to volunteer for subsequent sessions, 
without being informed of the nature of these 
sessions. 

The stress situation. The Ss for the stress 
experiment were selected on the basis of their 
total score on the 21 anxiety items of the APQ. 
Of the 25 highest scoring and the 25 lowest 
scoring Ss who were requested to participate 
in another individual session, 19 Highs and 
13 Lows kept their appointments. Volunteer- 
ing did not affect the selection of Ss and showed 
no differential tendency in participation. 

The stress situation consisted of three tasks 
with concomitant physiological recording. S 
was seated with his back to the experimenter 
and the recording apparatus, facing a wall 
on which the task materials were presented. 
After a 20-minute adaptation period, S was 
told that he was to be given a series of stand- 
ardized intelligence tests which should present 
no difficulty to the average college student. 
The tasks, a logical reasoning test, a vocabu- 
lary test, and a verbal maze, were designed to 
be extremely difficult, and no S was able to 
complete any of them satisfactorily. They were 
presented to all Ss in the same order: 


1. The reasoning test consisted of 15 items. S was 
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presented with a series of propositions. He was then 
given 15 statements and was required to indicate the 
truth or falsity of these deductions from the proposi- 
tions. The mean number correct on this test was 7.2 
(out of 15). 

2. The vocabulary test consisted of 10 items, each 
of which presented a word and a choice of five defini- 
tions. The mean number correct was 2.6 (out of 10), 
which indicates the diTiculty of the task. 

3. In the Verbal Maze, S was presented with a 
series of choice points consisting of 2, 3, 4, or 5 letters 
Each particular combination of letters had one correct 
choice which permitted S to go on to the next choice 
point. A trial consisted of 12 such choice points, which 
were repeated for every trial. After four trials, S was 
told that he was doing very badly (which every S was 
in fact) and then was given two more trials. 


Physiological measures. A six-channel Grass 
polygraph was used to obtain measures of 
autonomic activity.? The basic equipment con- 
sisted of a Grass pen-recorder, driven by 
standard Grass D.C. amplifiers. Five channels 
were used in the present study: 


1. Heart rate. A cardiotachometer gives either a 
direct reading of the conventional EKG record, or a 
tachometer record which supplies a reading of inter- 
beat intervals which can be directly translated into 
beat-to-beat changes in heart rate. 

2. Psycho-galvanic response. Preamplification was 
supplied by a Fels Dermohmmeter,’ which incorporates 
an automatic range reset feature. The subject current 
is 70 microamps. Cup electrodes were used on the S’s 
palms 

3. Respiration. A standard pneumograph and a 
Grass PT-5 pressure transducer were used. 

4. Face temperature. A Tele-Thermometer*® with a 
thermistor probe placed on S’s cheek was employed. 

5. Blood volume. A Waters oximeter, measuring 
changes in the opacity of the earlobe, was used as a 
pickup. The major variable contributing to change in 
opacity is assumed to be blood volume, which in turn 
is related to pressure changes. 


Postexperimenial interview. Following the 
tress situation, the S was given a structured 
interview to elicit his perceptions of autonomic 
changes during stress. Eight questions tapped 
areas similar to those used in the Autonomic 
Perception Questionnaire. The interview was 
scored by assigning values of two, one, and 
zero to the Ss’ responses, corresponding to re- 
ports of much, little, or no autonomic feedback. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Questionnaire and interview data. Table 1 
shows the intercorrelations between the two 


? Major credit for the instrumentation goes to Albert 
Grass and Walter Bird of the Grass Instrument Com- 
pany, Quincy, Massachusetts. 

* Obtained from the Yellow Springs Instrument Co., 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS AND MEANS FOR 
QUESTIONNAIRE SCALES 


APO y Paro re MAS BPS 
Anxiety APQ 
Pleasure APQ 50.45 = 
MAS ee. UF ee 
BPS 52 .52..20 .37.67 .73 
Mean volunteer 81.6 25.7 17.51 6.46 

(N=74). 

Mean nonvolun 81.6 22.8 16.34 |6.24 


teers (V=92) 


Note.—The first correlation given is for volunteer Ss, the 


second for nonvolunteer Ss 


parts of the APQ (Anxiety and Pleasure), the 
MAS (Manifest Anxiety Scale) and the BPS 
(Body Perception Scale). All correlations, ex- 
cept that between Pleasure APQ and BPS 
for volunteers, are significant at the .01 level 
or better. The highest correlation is that of 
.70 between the MAS and the BPS. When the 
14 overlappirg items are removed from the 
BPS, the correlation drops to .60. The hy- 
pothesis that the Manifest Anxiety Scale is 
significantly related to Ss’ report of internal 
perceptions is sustained. The Anxiety APQ, 
the major concern in this investigation, shows 
consistent correlations around .50 with the 
three other scales. This finding supports the 
view that the questionnaire has some com- 
munality with other anxiety-related measures. 
Of special interest are the positive correlations 
shown by the Pleasure APQ, indicating that 
Ss who report more internal stimulation do 
so whether the reference is to pleasurable or 
to anxiety-arousing situations. Whether this 
is an autonomic or a perceptual phenomenon 
or a function of response set is, of course, open 
to question. Finally, there are no significant 
differences between volunteers and non- 
volunteers on either correlations or scale 
means. This may be related to the fact that 
Ss volunteered before being aware of the 
nature of the tests to be taken. 

As indicated above, the 19 highest scoring 
and the 14 lowest scoring Ss on the Anxiety 
APQ participated in the stress situation. The 
range of their postexperimental interview 
scores extends from 0 to 16, which is the 
same as the theoretical range. The mean score 
for the high APQ Ss was 7.2; for the low APQ 
Ss, it was 4.1 (p < .05). This finding suggests 


some validity in the APQ, which taps the Ss’ 
general perception of autonomic reactions. 
The specific report of autonomic reactions in 
a stress situation is related to the more general 
APQ score. 

The interview scores of the 32 Ss were di- 
vided at the median. Fourteen of the 19 high 
APQ Ss were also high on the interview rating, 
whiie nine of the 13 low APQ Ss were also low 
on the interview rating. The 23 Ss who showed 
concordance in their questionnaire and inter- 
view scores were selected for the following 
analysis of autonomic responses.‘ 

Physiological findings. For purposes of analy- 
sis, the polygraph record was divided into 
ten reaction periods which represented various 
aspects of the test process: initial instructions, 
instruction periods for each test (three periods), 
and test presentations (six periods). The choice 
of measures of autonomic activity was dictated 
by two considerations. The first was previous 
utility in other studies. Since there are no such 
measures as the best indicator of changes in 
heart rate, PGR, etc., it was considered to be 
most efficient to describe the reactivity on any 
one channel of autonomic activity in terms of 
more than one measure. The second considera- 
tion was dictated by theoretical reasons. Since 
our primary interest was in autonomic per- 
ception, we attempted to select those response 
aspects which are most likely to be the basis 
of perceptual discriminations. Such indices 
as total increase in autonomic response and the 
variability of responses were considered to 
fulfill this criterion. The following measures 
were used: 

Heart rate 

1. The mean autonomic lability score* for the first 
and last reaction periods. 

2. The variability of mean heart rate over all ten 
periods. Means were based on the initial 60 secs. of 
each of the 10 reaction periods 

3. Total raw increase in heart rate from base level 
to the highest level attained 

PGR: 

1. Number of PGR responses during the total 
record. A response was defined as a change in resistance 
of 400 ohms or more 


‘While a study of the discordant Ss is certainly of 
interest, such an investigation was postponed due to 
the small number of Ss in the discordant cells. Further 
work on this problem is in progress 

5 The autonomic lability score, developed by Lacey 
4), evaluates stress levels corrected for differences in 
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2. Mean of the two largest responses occurring dur 


ng reaction periods two through ten.* 

3. Total increase in conductance over the 
record 

Respiration 

1. Increase 
the highest level attained 

2. The variability of mean respiration rate based on 
he initial 60 sec. of each of the ten reaction periods 

3. Change in the standard deviation of inspiration 
size from reaction period one to reaction period ten 

em pe lure 

1. M 


egardiess of 


ugnitude of the largest increase in temperature 


the reaction period in which it occurred 


Measured from the base reading of the reaction period 
2. Magnitude of largest 


lar to I 


| 


decrease in temperature, 


Ran r the entire record 


4. Autonomic la tv score 
~ading, using the base 
Blood 1 


1. The three largest oximeter responses over the 


of the final temperature 
period as the initial level 
Hume 

total recor 
2. The 

3. The variability of 


number of responses over the total record 
response frequency based on 


ten reaction periods 


Table 2 shows the intercorrelations among 
these various measures within channels. They 
indicate that the heart rate, PGR, and temper- 
ature measures have the highest intrachannel 
consistency, while respiration and _ blood 
volume measures show much less communality. 
In general, correlations confirm the 
statement that no one measure derived from 


these 


any autonomic channel is likely to be repre- 
sentative of general reactivity in that channel. 

In order to test the major hypothesis con- 
reactivity 
between high and low perceivers, an over-all 


cerning differences in autonomic 


rank order was established for each channel. 
This order was achieved by summing the ranks 
constituent then 
rank order based on these 
a total reactivity rank order 
based on all five channels. 
Table 3 presents ranks for the 
groups. The rank difference between the two 
groups is signifi 


rate, PGR, and 


on each measure and es- 
tablishing a new 
sums. Similarly, 
was established, 
these two 

nt for three channels (heart 
respiration) as well as for the 
over-all total reactivity score. As expected, 
the latter shows the best differentiation be- 
tween the two groups. It should be pointed out 


that no significant differences were found be- 

as eliminated since it 
rop in resistance, primarily 
n the 


as a function of resting period to the 


task situati 


entire 


espiration rate from the base level to 


TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG MEASURES 
WITHIN CHANNELS 


Respira- 
tion: 


Blood vol 
ume 


tween the two groups in base levels on any 
autonomic channel. Thus, Ss who consistently 
report a high autonomic reactivity also show 
high autonomic reactivity when compared 
with Ss who report little autonomic feedback. 

Table 3 also indicates the large variability 
in ordering from channel to channel. This is 
consistent with Lacey’s previous finding of 
autonomic response specificity (5). We do 
not know, however, whether perceptual spec- 
ificity is related to autonomic specificity, 
i.e., whether differential report of a particular 
channel is also related to differential autonomic 
behavior within that channel. Such a com- 
parison is not possible when extreme Ss are 
selected on the basis of fotal APQ scores. 

Initially, the question was raised whether 
Ss who report a high level of autonomic ac- 
tivity differ in intensity of autonomic response 
or whether they over-react to autonomic stim- 
ulation. Up to this point, the results tend to 
favor the former interpretation. However, it 
is possible to evaluate the second hypothesis 
more directly from the data. 

As was indicated earlier, the APQ contains 
questions relating to all five channels tested 
in this study. On the basis of their scores on 
these questions, Ss can be assigned ranks on 
the perception of these channels similar to the 
ranks presented in Table 3. Whenever ar 
S’s rank on the perceplion of a particular 
autonomic channel is higher than his rank on 
autonomic response, he may be said to be over- 
estimating his autonomic reactivity; when 
these ranks are reversed, he may be thought of 
is underestimating his reactivity. By this pro- 
cedure, Ss can be classified as to their general 
tendency, i.e., in all five channels, to over- or 
to underestimate their autonomic activity. 
Twenty-two of the 23 Ss could be classified 


in this manner. Table 4 shows the distribution 





we 


TABLE 3 


SuByects’ Ranks ON Five CHANNELS AND 





ToTaL REACTIVITY 
Variables i Total 
Subjects | on — Reac- 
Heart PGR Temper-| Respi- Blood tivity 
rate ature | ration | Volume 
High per 
ceivers 
1 9 19 7.5 il i3 
2 5 1 15 4 3 
; 10 2 2 1 
4 16 14 19 5 3 10.5 
1 i5 16 10 5.5 8 
¢ 21 1 17 16.5 
2 9 1 13 2 2 
8 6 11 4 - 5 
9 13 4 7.5 12 9 7 
10 4 12 21 7 13 12 
11 8 17 8 il 10.5 
12 12 7 5.5 14.5 9 
13 1 11 4 16 1 16 
14 6 2 14 6 3.9 4 
Low per 
eivers 
1 10 20 10 18 1 15 
2 17.5 21 5 22 14 20.5 
} il 3 3 1 7 6 
4 17 17 20 | 19 19 
5 20 13 11.5 9 18 18 
6 19 22 23 14.5 10 22 
4 s y 19 & 13.5 
8 7 18 18 21 16 20.5 
9 22 16 22 20 12 23 
Significance of difference between groups 
White’s T |p < .01/p < .01/p 05\p < .05/p > .05\p < .01 
test) 
Note.— Missing ranks indicate non-usable polygraph records 


In these cases the total ranks are based on prorated estimates 
TABLE 4 

AUTONOMIC PERCEPTION AND ESTIMATION 
TENDENCIES 


Number of Ss Showing 
Discrepancies between Perception 
and Reactivity 


Perceptual Perceptual 
Overestimation Underestimation 


High Perceivers 9 4 
Low Perceivers 1 8 


of these Ss among the high and low APQ 
groups. The significant chi square (p < .01) 
indicates that high perceivers tend to over- 
estimate their reactivity while low perceivers 
tend to underestimate. In relation to the initial 
question, it appears that both processes appear 
to be operating. Ss who report high autonomic 
feedback not only show a high degree of au- 
tonomic reaction but also tend to overestimate 
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that stimulation; similarly, low perceivers 
show less activity and also underestimate it. 

Further studies are in progress to answer 
some of the questions arising from this in- 
vestigation: 

1. What is the relationship between au- 
tonomic feedback and autonomic reactivity 
for an unselected population, i.e., when dealing 
with the full range of perceptual and autonomic 
‘cores rather than with selected extremes. 

2. What is the relationship between task 
performance and autonomic feedback? In the 
present study, the tasks were deliberately con- 
structed to be of such great difficulty that no 
useful individual differences in performance 
could be observed. 

3. What is the relationship between this 
perceptual-autonomic aspect of the anxiety 
phenomena and other behavioral indices? 

4. Can response specificity be demonstrated 
in both the perceptual and the autonomic 
systems? 


SUMMARY 


Two groups of Ss were selected who showed 
consistency in their report of autonomic ac- 
tivity (autonomic feedback). High perceivers 
were Ss who reported a high level of autonomic 
feedback in anxiety situations in general and 
also reported such a high level in a specific 
stress situation. Low perceivers were Ss who 
reported a low degree of autonomic feedback 
in both situations. The results showed: 

1. Positive correlations between scores on 
an autonomic perception questionnaire and 
other paper-and-pencil tests of anxiety re- 
actions. 

2. High perceivers 
greater autonomic reactivity than low per- 


showed significantly 
ceivers. 

3. High perceivers tended to overestimate 
their autonomic responses, while low per- 
ceivers tended to underestimate them. 
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INTRUSION OF ASSOCIATIVE RESPONSES INTO SCHIZOPHRENIC 
CONCEPTUAL PERFORMANCE! ? 
LOREN J. CHAPMAN 


University of Chicago 


WO traditionally opposed but not neces- 

sarily mutually exclusive explanations 

have been advanced to explain schizo- 
phrenic thinking disorder and, particularly, 
to explain the concept-forming disturbance. 
The first explanation is that there is a primary 
loss of ability. The second is that there is what 
might be called an increased distractibility, 
i.e., an inappropriate utilization of distracting 
material which is connected in various ways to 
the matter at hand. This first explanation is 
expounded most clearly in the writings of 
those who view the thinking disorder in terms 
of the “concrete-abstract” dimension. Promi- 
nent in this school is Goldstein (14), who 
conceives the loss of the “abstract attitude” 
as the cause not only of the lowered ability to 
perform on his conceptual tests but also of a 
wide variety of other thinking aberrations. In 
his view, inappropriate responses occur by 
default when the patient does not have avail- 
able a correct conceptual response. 

The second point of view is that the schizo- 
phrenic has not lost ability per se, but is pre- 
vented from demonstrating his ability by an 
over-responsiveness to distracting material. 
Cameron (4, 5) has most vigorously espoused 
this point of view in his controversy with 
Hanfmann and Kasanin (15). 

Three previous studies (8, 9, 10) have 
demonstrated that over-responsiveness to 
various kinds of distracters accounts in part 
for the lowered performance of schizophrenics. 
It has been shown that a differential over- 
responsiveness to certain kinds of stimuli 
rather than others may account for some clin- 
ically observable features of the thinking 
disorder. In each of these studies, there was 
introduced, as the independent variable, 


‘ The author is indebted to Julian H. Pathman and 
George Faibish of the Downey VA Hospital for as 
sistance in obtaining the schizophrenic Ss, and to Louis 
Halperin and Meyer Williams of the West Side VA 
Hospital in Chicago for assistance in obtaining normal 
Ss 

? The research on which this article is based was 
dene while the author was a postdoctoral research 
fellow of the “ational Institute of Mental Health 
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degrees of opportunity to engage in errors of 
specific kinds hypothesized to be important in 
schizophrenia. In each case, it was found that 
on items in which the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the hypothesized sort of deviant 
thinking was reduced, the schizophrenics more 
nearly approximated the performance of a 
normal control group. 

The present study deals with another 
feature of schizophrenic thinking disorder, 
inappropriate associative responses. Schizo- 
phrenics often appear on clinical observation 
to be associating to stimuli rather than re- 
sponding in a more goal-directed manner, as 
has been noted by well-known psychopa- 
thologists (2, 17). 

This study offers a task in which errors 
consisting of response to associative connec- 
tions may be distinguished from errors of 
other sorts. On such a task, schizophrenics are 
expected to make more such associative errors 
than do normals. In addition, the study tests, 
for the special case of associative errors, the 
two traditionally opposed explanations of 
schizophrenic thinking disorder described 
above. 

The rationale is as follows: If susceptibility 
to associative distraction is the primary defect, 
then as the associative strength of distracters 
increases, the error difference between the 
groups should increase, at least up to a point. 
These increased errors should be predomi- 
nantly associative in nature. On the other 
hand, if lowered ability to form concepts is 
the cause of the inferior conceptual perform- 
ance and of the associative sortings, then the 
difference between normal and schizophrenic 
groups on these two aspects of performance 
should, at least up to a point, increase with 
a rise in the difficulty of concepts. 


METHOD 


S was required to sort a card, called here a sorting 
card, bearing the name of a common object, with one 
of three guide-card words, choosing the one of the three 
guide-card words belonging to the same conceptual 
class as the sorting card word. Each set of three guide- 
card words consistec! of one that shared a concept with 
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the sorting-card word, one which had an associative 
connection to it, and one which was irrelevant. For 
example, S was required to sort conceptually the word 
“mule” (conceptual 


‘bottle’ 


choosing from among 
distracter), and 


“horse,” 


word), “shoe” (associative 
irrelevant word 

Three different bases of associative connection be 
tween the sorting card word and the distracter word on 
card were t 


oujects: e.g., 


the guide 
1. contiguity of hat-head; raincoat 
water 
contiguity of words: e.g., horse-shoe; gold-fish 
3. rhyme: e.g., plate-gate; dancer-cancer 
Each sorting-card was used on various oc- 
casions with four different combinations of three guide- 
ard words. The combinations were taken from sets of 
five guide-card words, such as those shown in Table 1. 
These four combinations defined the four experimental 
conditions and were as follows 
1. hard-concept high-associative 
word, and irrelevant word 
hard-concept, low-associative 
irrelevant 


word 


word, distracter 


distracter, and 


easy-concept, high-associative distracter, and 
irrelevant 
4. easy-concept, low-associative distracter, and 
irrelevant 
Since each of these four conditions occurred with 
the three different bases of associative connection, there 
were 12 subconditions in all. Thirty items were con- 
structed for each of these subconditions, making a total 


of 360 items 


Preliminary Development of Test Items 


For establishing differences in conceptual difficulty, 
mcepts were offered to judges two pairs at a time (e.g., 

horse, mule; horse, chicken), and the judges were asked 
to decide which pair formed the best concept, goodness 
f concept being defined as the degree to which the two 
named things are alike in some way. The pair designed 
to form a relatively poor concept was intended to have 
an identifiable concept but one less obvious than the 
pair designed to have a “‘good’”’ concept. 

To establish differences in associative strength, two 
pairs of words were presented at a time (e.g., horse, 
shoe; horse, cream), and the judges were asked to de- 
cide which pair had the higher associative connection 
vetween them, defined as the degree to which one word 
alls to mind the other. E chose the low association words 
by the same criterion as the irrelevant, i.e., they were 
ntended to have minimal associative connection with 
the sorting-card words 

The judges were groups of psychology students (28 
to 97 per group). On the goodness-of-concept judg- 
ments, the median agreement was 98 per cent for the 30 
items in each of the three bases of association. In the 
associative strength judgments, it was necessary to 
accept differing standards of agreement among the 
different bases of association. The median percentage 
agreements for the word pairs were 100 for contiguity 
of objects, 98.5 for contiguity of words, and 92.5 for 
rhymes. The high association, low association, and 
irrelevant categories were roughly equated for frequency 
of occurrence in the language according to Thorndile 
and Lorge’s (20) word counts 


ASSOCIATIVE RESPONSES IN SCHIZOPHRENICS 


TABLE 1 
SAMPLES OF Worps USED IN ITEMs 


Guide-Card Words 
Sorting- ‘ $$$ 
Card 


Words | High | Low 


Asso- Asso- 
ciation ciation 


Easy 


Irrelevant Concept 


Hard 
Concept 


dress 
awning 
knee 


street 
raincoat food 
lip stick shoe 
gold fish ache 
handle 
wagon 


hat head garage cap 
pencil umbrella 
chair tooth 

typewriter | platinum | steel 
sea serpent trout 


toe | liver 


water 


dragon wagon 
face lace 


rope 
weed 


Subjects. One normal and one schizophrenic group, 
each consisting of 32 adult males, were tested. The 
normal Ss were medical and surgical patients at the 
West Side VA Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, for whom 
there was no indication either in the hospital record or 
in an interview of psychiatric or neurological disorder. 
The schizophrenic group, patients in the Downey VA 
Hospital, had all received a hospital diagnosis of chronic 
schizophrenia, with their first hospitalization for 
psychosis occurring at least one year and their last at 
least 3 months previous to testing. Other prerequisites 
for selection were absence of any indication of either 
cerebral organic involvement or mental deficiency, no 
current drug therapy, no electric shock therapy within 
the past 3 months, nor more than 35 shock treatments 
altogether. In addition to the Ss in the schizophrenic 
groups, 16 schizophrenic Ss were also seen but were not 
included in the final group because they were unwilling 
or unable to participate. 

Mean age was 38.7 years for the schizophrenics 
and 37.0 for the normals, while mean years of education 
was 10.7 for the schizophrenics and 10.1 for the nor- 
mals. Although the groups did not differ significantly 
with respect to age or education, the schizophrenic 
group was significantly lower on functioning IQ as 
determined by the CVS (16), presumably due to the dis- 
ruptive effects of schizophrenic pathology. On this test, 
the mean IQ was 108 for the normals, 90 for the 
schizophrenics. 

The Ss were assumed to be of approximately equal 
premorbid intelligence because of the equivalent edu- 
cation. An additional approximation of premorbid 
intelligence was obtained from the item number of the 
last vocabulary word answered correctly, a measure 
introduced by Becker (3). This appears to be a better 
estimate than the total number of vocabulary words 
answered correctly because one effect of schizophrenia 
is to produce an unevenness of performance. On this 
measure, the schizophrenics scored a mean of 8.6, the 
normals, 9.4. The difference was not significant 
(2 = .22). 

Although no selection was attempted by diagnostic 
subtype, the sample was found to include 18 patients 
diagnosed as paranoid, 9 as hebephrenic, and F without 
classic subtype. 

Apparatus. A 13” x 10” x 4” box was used for sorting 
the cards, the box having three 314” slots along the 
front edge of the top through which the sorting cards 
could be deposited. A wire rack for holding the guide 
cards was placed on top of the box in back of the slots. 
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The three guide-card words were typed on a 2” x 11” 
card, and were spaced so that when the guide card was 
placed in the wire rack, each of the three words was in 
back of one slot. The sorting cards were 3” x 5”. 

Experveental procedure. Before the testing proper, E 
presented six practice items to make certain that S 
understood the nature of the task. These items were 
identica' im form to those in the high association con 
dition of the experiment proper. The only thing that 
differed was that EZ asked S to explain his sorting, and 
E helped him with them. The data from these items 
were not included in the analyses of results. 

After the six practice items, £ presented 45 items 
from one of the four main experimental conditions. E 
placed the bundle of 45 guide cards in the rack on top 
of the box and handed S the pack of 45 sorting cards. E 
said, ‘Now here’s a bunch more to sort. For each one, 
you decide which word up here mentions something 
that can be called by the same name as the thing men- 
tioned on the card in your hand, and you drop your card 
in the correct slot, but this time you needn’t tell me 
about it.” At the beginning of presentation of the cards 
for each of the other three conditions EZ again said, 
“You decide which thing mentioned up here can be 
called by the same name as the thing mentioned on the 
card in your hand.”’ 

It will be recalled that each sorting card was used 
with four different guide-card items. Therefore, in order 
to minimize resultant transfer effects, each S responded 
to only 180 of the 360 sorting card items (15 items in 
each of the 12 subconditions), receiving the same sorting 
card in the high-association—hard-concept items as in 
the comparable low-association—easy-concept items, 
and similarly receiving the other half of the sorting 
cards both with the low-association—hard-concept 
items and with the comparable high-association—easy- 
concept items. The blocks of cards in each of the four 
main experimental conditions were presented in a 
counterbalanced order among Ss. Within each of the 
four conditions, items based on the three different bases 
of association were intermixed in a prearranged random 
order that was the same for all four main conditions 
and was constant among Ss. On the guide cards, words 
bearing the three kinds of relationship to the sorting 
word were randomized as to position 


RESULTS 
Table 2 shows the total error scores under 
the four main experimental conditions. In 
evaluating all the differences, nonparametric 
techniques were used because the data were 
extremely skewed. 


rABLE 2 

MEAN TOTAL Error Scores 
Schizo- 
Condition Normals phrenics 
Low Association 
Easy concepts 
Hard concepts 
High Association 
Easy concepts 
Hard concepts 


1.62 
3.38 


4.03 
11.41 
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As expected, the schizophrenics made signif- 
icantly more errors than normals (p < .01) in 
all four conditions. This and all other between- 
group differences were evaluated by a two- 
tailed Mann-Whitney U’ test (22). 

In addition, manipulation of each of the 
two independent variables produced signif- 
icant error differences for each group. With 
associative strength held constant, both schizo- 
phrenics and normals made significantly more 
errors when concepts became harder, whether 
associative strength was high or low, and 
similarly, each group made significantly more 
errors when the associative strength of the 
distracters became stronger, both for easy 
concepts and for hard (p < .01 in each case). 
These and all other within-group differences 
were evaluated by a two-tailed Wilcoxon test 
(22). 

Of central interest, however, is the amount 
of divergence of the error curves for the two 
groups under the various conditions. While 
this study was primarily concerned with 
whether the two independent variables are 
related to difference in frequency of errors 
between schizophrenic and normal Ss, the 
effects of the two independent variables can- 
not meaningfully be compared with one 
another. However, whether each produces a 
significant change in errors can be determined. 

First, consider the concept difficulty dimen- 
sion. When associative distracter strength 
was held low and concepts were varied from 
easy to hard, the errors of the schizophrenics 
rose more than those of the normals but not 
significantly so (p = .16). However, when the 
associative strength was held high, varying 
the conceptual difficulty in the same way 
produced a significantly greater rise in errors 
of schizophrenics than of normals (p < .01). 
Also, a direct comparisen of the two diver- 
gences revealed that the concept difficulty 
dimension produced a significantly greater 
effect in the high association condition than 
in the low (p < .01). Thus, one may conclude 
that difficulty of concepts increases the in- 
feriority of schizophrenics to normals, but 
the inferiority is intensified when the test 
material contains opportunity for incorrect 
sorting by strong associative distracters. 

Next, consider the effects of manipulating 
strength of associative distracter with difficulty 
of concepts held constant. For easy concepts, 
there was a greater rise in errors for schizo- 
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than for normals as associative 
strength increased (p < .02). However, for 
hard concepts, the effect of manipulating 
associative strength was much greater. This 
divergence was significant at less than the 
.01 level, and the difference between the two 
divergences was similarly significant. Thus, 
it may be concluded that as the associative 
strength of the distracters increases, the schizo- 


phrenics 


phrenic decrement increases, but the effect of 
the associative strength dimension is much 
greater when the correct conceptual solution 
is more difficult. 

Now compare distracter placement errors 
with irrelevant placement errors for those two 
conditions under which the associative strength 
of distracters was held high. Table 3 shows 
these comparisons, listing the errors separately 
for the three bases of association. 

First, it should be noted that most of the 
errors consisted of placements with the dis- 
tracter word, accounting for 89 per cent of the 
schizophrenics’ errors and 92 per cent of the 
normals’ errors in the high association condi- 
tion. 

Errors other than in response to the asso- 
ciative distracter should, by chance, be equally 
divided among placements with the two 
incorrect guide-card words. Therefore, to meas- 
ure errors arising from response to the associa- 
tive distracter, the number of distracter place- 
ments for each S was corrected by subtracting 
from it the number of irrelevant placements. 
[his score of distracter placements minus irrele- 
vant placements should yield a comparatively 


pure measure of response to the associative 


connections. Table 4 shows these difference 
scores for each condition. Because, as noted 
earlier, the low association and irrelevant words 
had a similarly low associative connection to 
the sorting word, distracter-minus-irrelevant 
scores should approximate zero in the low 
association condition. Table 4 tends to bear 
out this prediction. 

The analyses which were done for total 
error score were recomputed, using this dis- 
tracter-minus-irrelevant score. The results of 
these analyses were similar to the results 
reported above for total error scores. On this 
difference score, each group increased signifi- 
cantly in response to increased difficulty of 
concepts (p < .01 in each case). This means 
that not onlv d ach group make more total 
errors when concepts become more difficult, but 
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TABLE 3 
DISTRACTER AND IRRELEVANT ERROR SCORES 
AND SCHIZOPHRENIC Ss, SORTING 
Bases OF HiGH ASSOCIATIVE 
DISTRACTION 


MEAN 
OF NORMAL 
ON THREE 


Normals Schizophrenics 


Dist Irr 


Association 


Basis . 
_ Dist Irr 


Contiguity of 2.03 09 6.75 31 
objects 

Contiguity of 
words 


Rhyme .38 .12 


1.03 .09 5.03 .62 


1.91 81 


also, each makes more errors specifically result- 
ing from response to associative distracters. 
Too, a between-group comparison showed that 
the schizophrenics significantly exceeded the 
normals in the extent to which this score rose 
with an increase in difficulty of concepts (p < 
.001). Thus, as concepts get harder, not 
only do schizophrenics make more errors than 
normals; they increase more than normals in 
identifiable associative errors. In addition, as 
with total error score, the distracter-minus- 
irrelevant error score of the schizophrenics 
diverged more from that of the normals in 
response to the difficulty dimension when high 
associative distracters were present than when 
low ones were present (p < .01). 

Similar analyses were done to determine 
the effect of the associative strength variable 
on distracter-minus-irrelevant error scores. As 
associative strength of distracters rose, again 
both groups made higher scores on this differ- 
ence score just as they did on total errors (p < 
.001 in each case). Again, the schizophrenics 
exceeded the normals in the extent to which 
this error score increased as a function of the 
associative strength of distracters (p < .001). 
Also, the error curve of the schizophrenics 
again diverged more from that of the normals 
in response to the associative strength dimen- 
sion when concepts were hard than when they 
were easy (p < .01). 


TABLE 4 
MEAN DisTRACTER-Minvus-IRRELEVANT SCORES 


Schizo- 
phrenics 


Condition Normals 
Low Association 
Easy concepts 
Hard concepts 
High Association 
Easy concepts .59 
Hard concepts 2.53 


— .06 12 
—.12 21 


3.53 
8.41 
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In conclusion, both independent variables 
had a strong effect on associative responses, 
and the two strongly interacted. It is clear, 
then, that both difficulty in forming concepts 
and susceptibility to associative distraction 
are in part responsible for the fact that schizo- 
phrenics more intrusions 
than do normals. Some substantiation is found 
here for both hypotheses. 


show associative 


DISCUSSION 


A supplementary inference from these data 
is that some aspects of the schizophrenic 
thinking deviancy are exacerbations of normal 
response tendencies. The associative dis- 
tracters, responded to by the schizophrenics, 
were invented by normals and were judged as 
having associative connection by other nor- 
mals. The errors of the normal Ss, though 
fewer in number, were, like those of the 
schizophrenics, predominantly associative 
rather than irrelevant placements. Also, the 
normals, like the schizophrenics, increased 
their associative choices in response to each of 
the two independent variables. Thus, the 
schizophrenics differed from the normals on 
this task primarily on the frequency of these 
responses. 

Similarly, in each of three previous studies 
(8, 9, 10), the specific kind of error which ac- 
counted primarily for the difference between 
schizophrenics and normals tended consist- 
ently to be committed more often by normals 
than other types of errors which had an equal 
opportunity to occur by chance. 

It has been suggested by various writers 
that the thinking errors of schizophrenics 
resemble those made by normals under this 
or that special condition. Among the special 
conditions mentioned have been sleep (13, 17), 
relaxed attention as in free association (17, p. 
17), drugs (18), and fatigue (5, 12). 

Cameron and Magaret (6) also reported a 
finding that normals in completing incomplete 
sentences in an ordinary classroom situation 
showed kinds of errors that seemed to resemble 
schizophrenic thinking disorder. However, 
when they discuss in detail elsewhere (7) the 
broader issue of the many similarities of nor- 
mal errors to those of schizophrenics, they 


emphasize the importance of special conditions 


in producing such effects in normals. Among 
their special conditions are the interruption of 
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ongoing activity, environmental changes, pre- 
occupation, and emotional excitement. 

The present findings suggest that the error 
patterns of normals under ordinary functioning 
are found exacerbated in what is called schizo- 
phrenic thinking disorder. There is supporting 
evidence for this hypothesis in the data of 
other investigators. Fey (11) found that on 
the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test, the per- 
severative errors most often made by normals 
were also the kind primarily responsible for 
the fact that the schizophrenics erred more 
than the normals. This is especially impres- 
sive, considering that the test is constructed 
so that if responses occurred in a random 
fashion the perseverative errors would be a 
little less than half as frequent as the non- 
perseverative errors. 

Further evidence for this kind of relation- 
ship is found in the apparent similarity be- 
tween other solution preference patterns or 
“biases” of normals, and well-known features 
of schizophrenic thinking pathology. An 
example is seen in errors in_ syllogistic 
reasoning. Although Von Domarus (21) and 
Arieti (2) state that a distinctive feature of 
schizophrenic thinking is a tendency to con- 
clude that two subjects are identical on the 
basis of their sharing common qualities, Sells 
(19) and Wilkins (23) have reported that the 
same error tendency is strong among normals. 

Another well-known schizophrenic error 
pattern is the interrelating or combining of 
ideas in an inappropriate way. This is espe- 
cially prominent in delusional patients. How- 
ever, Abel (1) reported that when her normal 
Ss attempted to reproduce a difficult passage 
of scientific prose, about half of them produced 
sentences in which two or more ideas were 
inappropriately combined inte a whole so that 
the original meaning was lost. 

These latter two similarities between normal 
and schizophrenic thinking are only suggestive 
because they have not been measured on the 
two populations by the same tasks. An impor- 
tant direction for new research wouid seem to 
be the designing of tasks measuring different 
types of error preferences to determine whether 
there are valid correspondences between nor- 
mal and schizophrenic errors. Such relation- 
ships might be sought for facets of the schizo- 
phrenic thinking disorder not readily referable 
to already isolated normal biases. Also, one 
might determine the extent in schizophrenia of 
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previously isolated normal biases which are 
not obviously present in clinical schizophrenic 
psychopathology. 

Clinica]!y, schizophrenics appear to differ 
greatly among themselves in their thinking 
disorder. It would be valuable to determine 
whether such differences may be described as 
exacerbations of different normal biases, or 
whether some characteristics of their thinking 
disorders are not found in normal Ss. 


SUMMARY 


The present study tested the hypothesis 
that schizophrenics’ substitution of associative 
responses for correct responses is due to 
heightened susceptibility to associative connec- 
tions, and also tested the alternative hy- 
pothesis that it is due to a primary loss of 
ability to perform correctly. A conceptual 
card-sorting task was used in which for each 
sorting choice there were three alternatives, 
one of which was the correct conceptual 
response, one an associative distracter, and 
one neither. The difficulty of the correct 
conceptual task was varied at two levels, 
testing the hypothesis that difficulty in forming 
concepts is responsible for the schizophrenics’ 
greater number of errors, in particular their 
associative errors. Similarly, there were two 
levels of the associative strength of the dis- 
tracter, testing the hypothesis that suscepti- 
bility to associative distraction, independent 
of difficulty of the correct task, is a source of 
these errors. 

Both hypotheses were supported in that 
both stimulus variables were found related to 
frequency of associative errors for both schizo- 
phrenics and normals, with the divergence of 
the error scores of the two groups resulting 
from a greater susceptibility of the schizo- 
phrenics to each of the two independent vari- 
ables. The implications of these results were 
discussed in terms of the suggestion that some 
aspects of schizophrenic thinking pathology 
consist of exacerbations of normal response 
tendencies. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN JUDGMENTS OF A COMMUNICATOR’S 
POSITION AND EXTENT OF OPINION CHANGE! 


WALTER WEISS 


Boston University 


N SOME situations, persons to be exposed to 
a communication may entertain prior ex- 
pectations concerning the communicators’ 
position that can influence their interpreta- 
tion of the communication, or its effectiveness. 
Such anticipatory categorization may result 
when the audience has had past contact with 
the communicator or with a similiar class of 
communicators. But in many circumstances, 
it is on the basis of the content of the communi- 
cation itself that the audience comes to view 
the source as holding a particular opinion 
position. This judgment, whether vaguely or 
precisely formed, is presumed to be related to 
the extent of opinion change exhibited by mem- 
bers of the audience. In the extreme case, 
misinterpretation of the sense of the communi- 
cator’s arguments may lead to no change or 
to a negative effect. But when the general 
direction of the communicated opinion position 
is obvious and is opposed to that held by the 
audience, is there a relationship between the 
extremeness of the opinions attributed to the 
communicator and extent of opinion change? 
There is some evidence of a positive rela- 
tionship between extent of opinion change and 
extent of discrepancy between the communica- 
tor’s position and that of the initial position of 
the recipient (1, 3, 9). But as Hovland and 
Pritzker (4) point out, this naturalistic associa- 
tion may be due in part to a “ceiling effect” 
(ie., those whose initial opinions are least 
discrepant from the communicator’s position 
can change least) or to differential regression 
toward the mean on the retest. In their own 
study, amount of change advocated was made 
independent of the Ss’ initial positions and the 
phenomenon confirmed. However, an 
elaborated, persuasive communication of the 
kind usual in a “natural” setting was not 
employed. Accordingly, judgment of the com- 
municator’s position was not a variable in their 
research. 


was 


1 The research reported in this article was supported 
initially by funds from the Office of Naval Research, 
under Contract NONR-492(04), and completed under 
grant M-1351 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health 


PROCEDURE 


An after-only arrangement was employed, 
involving three groups: two exposed to a com- 
munication on juvenile delinquency and a con- 
trol group that was not. One experimental 
group read an appeal by an anonymous com- 
municator for the adoption of a decidedly, 
though not extremely, punitive policy toward 
delinquents. Arguments supporting this posi- 
tion were essentially paraphrases with elabora- 
tions and suitable changes of four statements 
from Form B of the Wang-Thurstone scale of 
attitude toward the treatment of the criminal. 
These statements ranged closely around a 
median value of 8 (11 being the extreme puni- 
tive end of the scale). The second experimental 
group read the same basic communication 
but with the addition of a few introductory 
statements to the effect that some people 
hold to the opinion extremes of complete 
leniency or excessive punitiveness toward 
delinquents. An opinion statement was given 
illustrating each of these end anchors for the 
opinion continuum.? Then the communicator 
presented his own position, which was identical 
in content to the material read by the other 
experimental! group. 

After reading the two-page article, the Ss 
responded to a modification of Form A of the 
Thurstone scale as though they were the com- 
municator; that is, they signified agreement or 
disagreement with each of the 20 statements 
as they thought the communicator would, 
now that they were aware of his position. 
Following this, they answered a modification 
of Form B of the scale in terms of their own 
opinions on the problem of combatting de- 
linquency. A series of general judgmental items 
completed the questionnaire. 

The no-communication control group rated 


2 The expectation was that the extreme opinion 
anchors would induce a contrast effect (6, 9) or exten 
sion of the scale of judgment (7, 8), with a consequent 
decrease in the perceived extremeness of the com- 
municator’s position. In answer to a direct question, 
over 80 per cent of the students in each group did 
consider the opinion statements as representative of 
the extremes of the opinion continuum. 
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each of the statements of Form A on a 1-11 
basis in terms of its expressed degree of ap- 
proval or disapproval concerning the use of 
punishment. Then members of this group gave 
their own opinions on delinquency by respond- 
ing to Form B. They also answered a few 
judgmental items. 

Booklets covering the three treatments were 
arranged in a random sequence, following a 
table of random numbers. They were handed 
out individually to the Ss who were seen during 
regular class periods at Boston University 
and American International College’ The 
purpose of the study was stated to be an exam- 
ination of people’s judgments of the opinions 
of others on a controversial topic. 

RESULTS 

The Wang-Thurstone scales were scored by 
assigning a value of one to a response favoring 
punitiveness toward delinquents and a zero to 
a response opposing punitiveness. Neutral 
items on each scale could not be used under 
this system. Accordingly, data on the judged 
position of the communicator are based on re- 
sponses to 18 items of Form A, and data on the 
Ss opinions are based on 17 items of Form B.‘ 

When judgments of the communicator’s 
opinion position are examined, it is found that 
the group that is provided the end anchors 
locates him at a significantly less punitive posi- 
tion than does the other communication group 
(10.67 vs. 13.30; p < .001°). This result is 
supported by congruent and significant dif- 
ferences between the two groups in their 
responses to two specific questions concerning 
the author’s the effectiveness of 
punishment and guidance in treating delin- 
quents. Thus, judgments of the communica- 
tor’s position were affected in the desired 
manner despite identity of the basic facts and 
arguments supporting and elucidating his 
viewpoint.® 


views on 


*The author wishes to thank Malcolm Klein, of 
Boston University, and Richard Sprinthall, of American 
International College, for distributing the booklets to 
their respective classes 

‘None of the results is changed if the items are 
scored according to the original scale values given by 
Wang and Thurstone for attitude toward the treatment 
of the criminal. 

5 All » values are two-tailed. 

When the S’s judgments of the author’s opinion 
position are scored in terms of the original Wang- 
Thurstone scale values, the median for the group 


TABLE 1 
MEAN AFTER-OPINIONS ON DELINQUENCY 


Communication Groups 


Control 
group 


No End 
standards standards 


6.18 5.2 4.29 
2.77 5. 


2.44 - 1.70 
60 L 68 


Analysis by ¢ tests of the opinion data pre- 
sented in Table 1 indicates that the communi- 
cation group not provided the end standards 
exhibits a significantly more punitive after- 
mean than does the other experimental group 
(p = .05). Thus, it is the group exhibiting the 
more extreme judgment of the communicator’s 
opinion position that shows the greater effect 
of the communication. The after-mean of 
each experimental group is significantly more 
punitive than that of the control group (p < 
.03 and < .001). 

The difference between the judged position 
of the communicator and the opinion mean 
of the control group can be conceived of as 
an indication of the amount of change advo- 
cated. Thus, for the group provided the end 
standards, the amount is 6.38 and for the other 
group 9.01. Using the control mean as the base- 
line, the amount of change exhibited is 0.93 
and 1.39 respectively. If average amount of 
change is divided by amount advocated, an 
index of relative change can be obtained. For 
the group without the end standards, this is 
21.0 per cent of the amount advocated and 
for the other group only 14.6 per cent. (The 
same result is obtained when the Wang-Thur- 
stone scale values are used.) These data, 
though crude, do not agree with the finding 
of Hovland and Pritzker (4) of a negative 
relationship between relative change and 
amount of change advocated and obtained. 

Data concerning the relationship between 
judgments of the communicator’s position 
and the S’s after-opinions on delinquency are 
presented in Table 2. By analysis of variance, 
the main effect of judgment of author’s posi- 
tion and the interaction effect were not sig- 


given the end standards is 6.4 and that for the other 
group is 7.3. Since the four statements embodying the 
communicator’s position had a median value of 8.0, the 
group that was not provided the end standards seems 
to have judged its position more “accurately” than did 
the other group. 
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TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Ss’ OPINIONS ON 
DELINQUENCY AND THEIR JUDGMENTS OF 
AvuTHor’s PosITION 


Ss’ Opinions 


No ~~‘ End_ 


Author’s position 


No 
standards standards 
Above mdn 6.51 4.86 
(41) (21 ) 
Below mdn 5.47 5.42 
(19) (38) 
TABLE 3 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AFTER-OPINIONS 


ON DELINQUENCY AND JUDGMENTS OF 
COMMUNICATOR’S TRUSTWORTHINESS 


No End 

standards standards 
Relatively 6.86 5.45 
trustworthy (22) (38 
Other 5.79 4.75 
(38) (20) 


nificant. Also, the judgment subgroups within 
each experimental group were not signifi- 
cantly different from each other. It is only 
among those who locate the communicator 
above (i.e., more punitive than) the median 
judgment of the total group that the communi- 
cations have significantly different effects (4 
test p value .05). 

In response to a multiple choice question, 
a significantly higher proportion of people given 
the end standards rated the communicator 
as relatively trustworthy than did those in the 
other experimental group (65.5% vs. 36.7%; 
p < .01). Analysis of the data in Table 3 by 
analysis of variance indicates that the main 
effect of judgment of trustworthiness and the 
interaction effect were not significant. Differ- 
ences between subgroups within a communi- 
cation group were also not significant. 

Judgments of trustworthiness were found to 
be negatively related to judgments of the com- 
municator’s opinion position. That is, those 
who viewed the communicator as relatively 
trustworthy judged him to be significantly 
less punitive than did those who did not con- 
sider him to be trustworthy. When the judg- 
ments of communicator trustworthiness and 
opinion position are combined, it is only be- 
tween those subgroups rating him as rela- 
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tively trustworthy and judging his position to 
be above the median for all experimental Ss 
that the difference between the two treatments 
is statistically significant. When either judg- 
ment of trustworthiness or of opinion position 
is held constant, the other judgment is still 
not associated significantly with the after- 
opinions of the Ss. 

Two specific, multiple choice questions 
sought the S’s own judgments of the effective- 
ness of guidance and punishment as methods 
for dealing with delinquents (i.e., with the 
instrumental value of such procedures). 
Within each group and for the aggregate of all 
Ss, responses to these items were significantly 
and positively related to the punitiveness of 
after-opinions. However, the two communica- 
tion groups did not differ significantly in the 
proportions judging the instrumental value of 
guidance or punishment to be high or low. 
When Ss in the communication groups are 
separated in terms of their responses to 
these two questions and comparable sub- 
groups are compared, the differences in 
after-opinions on delinquency are in the same 
direction as the over-all difference between the 
two experimental groups. 


DISCUSSION 


The finding of greater opinion change for the 
group attributing a more extreme position to 
the communicator agrees with previous re- 
search relating extent of change to discrepancy 
between initial opinion and advocated opinion 
(1, 3, 4, 9). However, this judgment dimension 
does not seem to be related in any simple or 
obvious manner to the difference in effective- 
ness of the two communications. This is evi- 
denced by the lack of an over-all or within- 
groups association between extremeness of 
judgment of the communicator’s opinion and 
punitiveness of own position, and by the find- 
ing of a significant difference in communication 
effectiveness only between the subgroups 
judging the communicator’s position to be 
quite extreme. The methodological defect of 
an artificial restriction or “‘ceiling effect’ on 
extent of change was avoided in this study; 
for the position attributed to the communica- 
tor by the less influenced group was consider- 
ably more extreme than its own mean opinion 
and than that of the other experimental group. 

Internal analyses have not yielded a satis- 
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factory explanation for the main opinion 
results. The availability of information concern- 
ing the before-opinions of the Ss and con- 
cerning their interpretations of the significance 
and force of the arguments might have clarified 
the meaning of the data. As sheer speculation, 
however, it is conceivable that the method 
employed for affecting the perceived extreme- 
ness of the communicator’s position reduced 
the impact of the communication; that is, 
mention of the extreme opinion standards may 
have reminded the students of their own non- 
punitive position or fostered a crystallization 
of opinion, thereby increasing resistance to 
change. 

Hovland and Pritzker (4) have suggested 
that with an anonymous source, a large dis- 
crepancy between the position advocated and 
that held initially by the audience may dimin- 
ish regard for the source. This supposition is 
supported by the current data. But the further 
expectation that such lowered regard would be 
reflected in lessened communication effective- 
ness is not confirmed. It is possible that the 
condition of anonymity of the communicator 
changed the personal meaning and functional 
significance of a judgment of trustworthiness. 
However, even with an identified and known 
communicator, there is some research evidence 
that apparent regard for the source need not be 
a critical factor underlying certain judgments 
of a communication or its effectiveness (2, 10). 

In general, more information is needed on 
the psychological processes underlying opinion 
change, so that the influence of particular 
communication variables and the functional 
significance of relevant judgments can be 
fitted within and predicted frorn the framework 
of a systematic theory. 





SUMMARY 


The purpose of the research was to examine 
the relationship between judgments of a 
communicator’s position and extent of opinion 
change. Three groups were formed: two ex- 
posed to a communication on juvenile delin- 
quency and a control group that was not. One 
communication group read an appeal by an 
anonymous author for the adoption of a decid- 
edly, though not extremely, punitive policy 
toward delinquents. The other experimental 
group read the same basic communication with 
the addition of a few introductory statements 
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reminding the audience that some people hold 
to the opinion extremes of complete leniency 
or excessive punitiveness toward delinquents. 
Both groups then responded to a modification 
of Form A of the Wang-Thurstone scale of 
attitude toward the treatment of the criminal 
as they thought the communicator would, and 
then answered Form B in terms of their own 
opinions on the problem of delinquency. A 
series of general judgmental items completed 
the questionnaire. The control group rated 
each statement of Form A on a 1-11 scale in 
terms of its expressed degree of approval or 
disapproval concerning the use of punishment 
and then gave their own opinions on delin- 
quency by answering Form B. 

The group given the extreme opinion stand- 
ards judged the communicator’s position to be 
less punitive than did the other communicatioa 
group. But it was the latter group that was 
more influenced by the communication. How- 
ever, when the data for each experimental 
group and for the combined aggregate of ex- 
perimental Ss were examined, judgment of 
communicator’s position was not found to be 
related to own opinion on the treatment of 
delinquents. The mean opinion position of 
each experimental group was more punitive 
than that of the control group. Although the 
judgment of trustworthiness of source was 
negatively related to extremeness of judgment 
of the communicator’s position, it was not 
significantly associated with the Ss’ opinions. 
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CASE REPORT 


WAS LARS SEXUALLY ASSAULTED? A STUDY IN THE 
RELIABILITY OF WITNESSES AND OF EXPERTS' 
ARNE TRANKELL 
University of Stockholm 


ARS, a five-year-old boy, lived with his 
parents on the outskirts of a fair-sized 
town. The family lived in an old 

house, without the modern conveniences of the 
newly built apartments nearby. One day, 
Lars was left alone in the street for half an 
hour while his mother and grandmother 
visited the local stores. When they came 


' Editor's Note-—Expert evaluation of children’s 
testimony has a long tradition in European forensic 
psychology. In Sweden, where the case reported by 
Professor Trankell originates, the courts have come to 
rely on special experts when the evidence for a charge 
depends mainly on a child’s testimony, as it typically 
does in cases of assault against minors, usually com- 
mitted under circumstances that prevent anyone but 
the accused and the purportedly assaulted child from 
knowing just what has occurred. If the expert finds the 
child to be a reliable witness, a conviction may be ob- 
tained on the basis of the child’s evidence. 

The case of Lars, which has the fascination of a good 
detective story, may serve to acquaint American psy- 
chologists with this sort of court service with which they 
have little if any direct experience. As a case in abnor- 
mal and in social psychology, however, its primary 
interest lies in another direction. Not only does Profes- 
sor Trankell provide us with new illustrations of famil- 
iar phenomena concerning the unreliability of wit- 
nesses; what is novel is the way in which his account 
brings to our attention the more serious problem of 
reliability that arises when experts disagree. 

It is Professor Trankell’s suggestion that the experts’ 
divergent findings in the present case follow from di- 
vergent methods of approach. One of the experts draws 
his conclusions from a personality appraisal of the re- 
liability of the child witness. Such an approach is in- 
vited by the legal formula that is used in Sweden, 
according to Professor Trankell, when specialists are 
appointed: “The Municipal Court has appointed you 
as a specialist in the case of ___ to give your opinion 
on the reliability of the —-year-old child ___.” The 
other expert, Professor Trankell himself, arrives at very 
different findings from an approach that he character- 
izes as focussed on the social relationships and inter- 
actions of the alleged victim and criminal, attempting 
to assess not so much the reliability of the witness as 
the reliability of the crucial statements upon which the 
case depends. To what extent is the conclusion of each 
expert the result of his method? The reader may well 
read the case with this question in mind, remembering 
that the report is presented by one of the parties to the 
disagreement 
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home, they met Lars just outside the door. He 
had a bundle of newspapers under his arm and 
was eating a bit of liquorice that had stained 
his lips black. When his mother asked him 
where he had got the papers and the candy, 
Lars replied that he had got the papers from a 
“window-cleaner man.” As for the candy, he 
said he had bought it with a big black penny, 
which he had also had from the window 
cleaner. On hearing this disturbing tale, the 
two women drew the boy into the entrance, 
and there he told them that he had also had to 
suck the man’s penis. They all quickly went 
up to the apartment, where the grandmother 
discovered that the boy’s fly buttons were un- 
done. This fact, too, the boy explained as a 
consequence of his encounter with the window 
cleaner. 


Wuat HApPpENED? Two VERSIONS 


According to what the parents told the 
police, the mother and father agreed over the 
telephone to go into the matter no further 
until the police had had a chance to hear the 
boy. The police report states that the mother 
visited the police station the same evening and 
reported the incident. It does not emerge from 
the report whether the child went with her to 
the police. A number of the boy’s words are, 
however, reproduced as direct speech in the pol- 
ice report. The most important is the following: 
“T had to suck his doodle, and he pushed it 
down so that he nearly choked me. It was so 
disgusting.” The boy said, moreover, that the 
man lived in the same house as Sune Olsson. 

If one follows the police report, one finds that 
Lars was escorted to the scene of the crime as 
given by the mother. He pointed out a house 
some blocks away from his own home. The 
police quickly established that there lived in 
this house a window cleaner of foreign na- 
tionality, possibly of Russian origin. It also 
turned out that the window cleaner intended 
to travel the following day to an unknown 
destination, so that it was arranged to pick 
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him up quickly. The window cleaner, a man of 
24 here called S., was arrested by the police at 
about five P.M. at the office of the firm that 
employed him. Earlier the police had arranged 
with commendable speed to have the child’s 
reliability tested. The examination took place 
between two and four P.M. on the same day 
that S. was arrested, that is, some 24 hours 
after the event. The test consisted of a conver- 
sation between the child psychiatrist and 
Lars’ mother to establish the background, 
together with a tape-recorded interview with 
Lars. According to a statement in the report, 
there was also a summary test of the child’s 
intelligence. The whole investigation took 
place at the police station, where the mother 
and the boy had been called. 

Besides the child psychiatrist’s interview 
with Lars, the police report included several 
interviews with S., S.’s fiancée, her mother, 
the landlord’s agent in the building, the 
assistant in the sweetshop where Lars bought 
his liquorice, and S.’s employer. A summary 
of the police enquiry gives the following 
picture: 


S. stated that he had cleaned the windows of a chemi 
cal business in the street where Lars had been left alone 
by his mother and grandmother. When he had finished 
and was going to cycle on to his next place, he had been 
accosted by a vagrant, who had begged him for some 
money. He remained standing in the street for a mo- 
ment, with the ladder under his arm and the bicycle 
beside him, while he argued with the beggar. During 
this discussion a little boy came up to him and asked: 
“May I'carry your ladder, Mister?’’ S. claimed to have 
answered that the ladder was too heavy. S. had not ob- 
served the boy’s appearance closely. When S. had got 
rid of the vagrant he pushed the bicycle on to the sweet- 
shop, where he had a cleaning contract. He left the 
bicycle outside the shop on the still unfinished pavement 
and leaned the ladder against the wall at the side of the 
shop. Then he went on another hundred yards or so to 
his own house. He intended to have a break for coffee 
in his home before cleaning the shop’s windows. 

Lars’ information when he was taken to the place 
agreed well with S.’s. The boy independently pointed 
out the place where S. had laid down the bicycle and 
the place where he had stood the ladder. He also indi- 
cated an entrance to S.’s house, through which he 
claimed to have passed on his way up to “the man’s 
house.”’ The staircase on which S.’s flat was situated 
was on the inner side of the courtyard inside the long 
block and could not be reached from the street except 
through the cellar, unless one wanted to go round the 
whole block, which meant a detour of several hundred 
yards. Interrogation of the landlord’s agent established 
that the cellar doors were always kept locked. A little 
child could therefore not get through the cellar by him- 
self. 

S. definitely asserted that he had gone through the 
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cellar alone and that he had unlocked the door and 
locked it again behind him when he passed through. 
He denied having heard anyone come after him through 
the cellar. When he came up into his flat, which was 
empty during the day, he made some coffee and a few 
sandwiches. While he was drinking his coffee, there was 
a ring at the door. When he opened the door he found 
a little boy on the stairs, who asked if he might have 
some old newspapers. S. left the door ajar and went into 
the kitchen, where he took out a bundle of papers in 
the cupboard above the refrigerator where such things 
were kept. He came back into the hall and gave the 
papers to the boy. After that the boy went off. S. for 
mally denied giving the boy any money. When asked 
if it was the same boy who had spoken to him earlier 
in the day, S. could not say forcertain. He thought that 
it was quite possible, as he had not looked at him very 
closely. He had not noticed if the boy had entered the 
flat during the short time he was himself in the kitchen. 
When the boy had gone, S. finished his coffee and then 
went back to the shop to clean the windows there. In 
doing so, he followed the same way back through the 
cellar. 

From the relatively few bits of spontaneous infor 
mation given by Lars in the interview with the child 
psychiatrist, it emerges that the boy, after visiting S.’s 
flat, went down into the courtyard where he met an 
other boy. He would not give this boy’s name, and when 
the psychiatrist asked what he had done with him, 
Lars answered: “I was not with him.” Aiter that, Lars 
went to the sweetshop round the block to spend the coin 
he claimed to have got from the window cleaner. When 
he arrived at the shop “the man” was already there 
cleaning windows. 

On the occasion of a second police visit to the scene 
of the crime, a number of questions were put to Lars. 
The answers seemed to show that the boy had a good 
idea of what S.’s flat looked like. When asked if he had 
been inside the flat, he answered that he had been in 
the kitchen. Asked if he had been into the bathroom, he 
said that he had, and when asked what it looked like, 
he said there was a bath there. He added that there was 
a plug in the washbasin that you could pull and that this 
plug was not one of those with a chain. As the police 
confirmed that one could not see into the bathroom from 
the place by the front door where S. maintained the 
boy had stood, and that the construction of the plug, 
which the boy had described quite correctly, could not 
possibly be observed except from inside the bathroom, 
S.’s statement seemed to be false. S. was questioned 
further on this point, but he maintained that he had 
not noticed whether the boy had been into the bath- 
room on his own. S. denied as completely absurd the 
idea that he should have taken the boy into the bath- 
room and there committed the indecent act. 


The “reliability test by the psychiatrist,” 
based on the tape-recorded interview with the 
boy and the conversation with his mother, 
resulted in a categorical opinion in favor of 
the boy’s reliability. In the words of the 
expert’s summary: 


The psychiatric investigation has shown Lars’ state- 
ments to be reliable. He is bright and lively and of 
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normally developed intelligence. In spite of his mother’s 
statement about the child’s imaginativeness, he has 
shown no tendency to make up stories. Nor is he in any 
way maliciously disposed towards certain people, and 
his statements are consistent. There is no doubt that 
the man in question stuck his penis into the boy’s 
mouth and that the boy sucked it. . . . I therefore cer- 
tify that Lars’ statements, that is, what his mother 
reported to the police and what came out of my investi- 
gations, are highly reliable 


The security investigation of S. was entirely 
in his favor. He had been liked in all the places 
where he had been employed, and his testi- 
monials were exclusively good ones. The Rus- 
sian connection came from the fact that he 
was horn in a part of Finland that had been 
ceded to Russia at the last peace treaty. 
S. spoke good Swedish and had been engaged 
for 314 years to a Swedish girl, whom he pro- 
posed to marry as soon as his naturalization 
had gone through. His fiancée and her mother 
were convinced that he had not committed 
the act of which he was accused. This was the 
view of all those who had had anything to do 
with S. since he arrived in Sweden. 

In spite of the good testimonials, S.’s case 
could only be described as particularly bad at 
the conclusion of the police enquiry. He had 
indeed denied the indecent act, but he had 
admitted that a boy, who might be Lars, had 
visited him at the time in question. He denied 
that he had taken the boy with him into the 
flat, but the enquiry showed that the boy must 
have passed the same way as S. into his flat, 
and it was impossible for a boy of Lars’ age 
to do this on his own. S.’s statement that the 
boy had only stood by the door was contra- 
dicted by the boy’s ability to describe details 
in the bathroom, which he could not have 
seen from the front door. This evidence was 
further strengthened by the fact that Lars’ 
own house had no such conveniences as were 
in S.’s. It could therefore be assumed that 
Lars had had no previous opportunity of see- 
ing a washbasin plug of the type he had de- 
scribed. Finally, a test of the child’s reliability 
had come to the conclusion that the indecency 
had taken place in the way the mother had 
said to the police. 


INVESTIGATION FROM AN INTERACTION 
APPROACH 


In this situation, the prosecution asked for 
a new specialist enquiry, feeling that the case 


needed further elucidation. The defendant’s 
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counsel had for his part not asked for any 
further enquiry. 

The new enquiry was conducted by the 
author on different principles. Instead of focus- 
ing on the personality of the child witness, 
he followed an approach emphasizing analysis 
of social interaction in elucidating the circum- 
stances and factors of personality that had 
combined to produce the charge against S. 


The Mother 


The first phase of the enquiry was a search- 
ing interview with the boy’s mother, from 
which the following facts emerged: 


Both parents considered that Lars was a very capable 
boy, advanced for his age, who took a lively interest in 
everything that happened around him. He had learned 
early to tell the truth, and, as far as his mother could 
judge, never lied, either to his father or mother. Be- 
sides, they had strictly forbidden him to lie. Their inter- 
est in the boy, until some two months ago their only 
child, was unusually strong. To show this, the mother 
told how the children in their district used to go round 
the houses and collect newspapers, which they later 
sold. The mother had, however, forbidden Lars to take 
part in such occupations unless an adult was with him. 
She had on a few occasions gone with him herself when 
he collected papers, and had then been careful to see 
that he bought nothing unwise with the money he 
earned. Both parents were very careful that he should 
not acquire any bad habits where money was concerned. 
As an example of this, the mother told how there was a 
dirty, badly cared for boy in the neighbourhood called 
Sune, who previously had played a lot with Lars. The 
mother had really been sorry for this Sune, who was uni- 
versally unpopular in the district. Some time ago, how- 
ever, she had forbidden Lars to be in Sune’s company. 
The cause of this ban, which also included a ban on 
playing where Sune lived, was that she had once met 
the two boys together when Sune had had a whole 
krona (dollar). On this occasion, both boys had been 
lavishly provided with sweets, and when the mother 
questioned Sune, who was two years older than Lars, 
she gathered that Sune had filched the money. On one 
or more occasions before the incident with the window 
cleaner, Lars had been to Sune’s house and played 
there, but his mother was cenvinced that he had not 
played with Sune since her prohibition. When she was 
asked if she knew whether Lars had ever collected news- 
papers on his own, she recalled that he had on one or 
two occasions been out and collected them together 
with older children. His mother did not know which 
houses they had visited on these occasions. When in 
this connection the investigator remarked that Lars 
was evidently quite experienced in going around ringing 
at the doors of strange houses to beg for newspapers, the 
mother conceded this without further discussion. She 
repeated, however, that she had forbidden him to do 
this by himself and that both she and the father were 
very particular that he obeyed their instructions. 

As a further example of how alert and fearless her 
boy was, the mother said that Lars was very much 
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interested in different jobs and that he often played at 
doing such jobs as he could observe outside. Once in 
town he had gone up to a policeman and asked where 
“Mister Policeman” had put his radio-car. His mother 
said that he often talked to workmen about their work. 

The major part of the conversation was devoted to 
the circumstances in which Lars’ mother had talked to 
him on her return from shopping. What had specially 
surprised her was that the boy had shown no signs of 
discomfort or disgust. She had rather had the impression 
that he wanted to stay out and play in the street, when 
she and her mother showed signs of disquiet and took 
him indoors. His mother repeatedly reproduced the 
boy’s tone and gestures when he came out with his sen- 
sational charge. Her impression was that Lars felt he 
was telling them something very interesting but that 
he did not at all understand the significance of this 
action. The correct version of his words was: “Just 
think, mummy, I had to suck his doodle.” 

The mother was also surprised that the boy could not 
be induced to repeat the accusation later. When his 
father came home he had tried to talk to the boy, who 
would, however, give no information about what the 
man had done to him. Even when his mother took Lars 
along to the police station in the evening to make her 
deposition, he would not tell anything to the police- 
woman who interviewed him. The interview had 
therefore been discontinued, but next afternoon a doc- 
tor (the psychiatrist) interviewed Lars. His mother 
then told the doctor all she knew, and, as she had under- 
stood it, the boy then told the doctor the whole story. 

Regarding the boy’s open fly buttons, the mother 
said that both women had been excited and bewildered 
at the discovery. Lars’ mother could not recall whether 
her mother had framed her question to the boy in a 
leading way. She knew, however, that the grandmother 
was already suspicious of S. before the boy was ques- 
tioned. 


The Police 


Of all the mother’s disclosures, the most 
inter:sting to the investigator was that Lars 
had been interviewed by the police the very 
same evening the deposition was made. No 
notes of this interview were to be found in the 
police report. When the Inspector concerned 
was asked about it, it turned out that the 
interview had been considered a failure because 
the boy could not be induced to say anything. 
The notes had been thrown away, and, for 
various reasons that could not be more exactly 
specified, it had not been thought necessary to 
mention the “unsuccessful interview” in the 
report. After a special request, the police- 
woman concerned gave an account of what 
had happened. In addition to what was known 
previously, it transpired from her account that, 
in talking about the flat, the boy “had been 
there before and got newspapers, but at that 
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time the ‘lady’ was there. Questioned about 
the indecent assault he became noticeably irri- 
tated and the earlier contact disappeared. . . . 
Only at the beginning of the talk, when Lars 
was specially interested in the typewriter, did 
he sit still on a chair. Later he ran around the 
room and played with the office furniture.” 

There was no doubt that a good deal of 
significant data lay in this discarded interview. 
Points which specially emerge are the boy’s 
habits in collecting papers and his reluctance 
to repeat the charge itself. 

The discovery that the police report was 
incomplete on an important point led to further 
investigations concerning the information it 
contained. Special interest was directed at the 
reproduction in direct speech of Lars’ charges, 
which prefaced the report and made S.’s case 
more serious. Neither the choice of words nor 
the content agreed at all with the description 
given by the mother. Further questions re- 
vealed that this piece was a summary of the 
impression of the officials concerned at the 
time of the actual deposition, not a factual 
statement of what Lars had actually said. 

According to the police report, the boy had 
said of his experience, “It was so disgusting.” 
As appears from the conversation with the 
mother, the boy had never uttered such words 
but on the contrary gave the impression that 
he did not react emotionally. The form of 
words must therefore have originated from the 
author of the police report, who unintention- 
ally amplified his account in accordance with 
his own expectations. This well-known phe- 
nomenon is chiefly notable because the ampli- 
fication in this case has crept into the report 
in a form exceedingly dangerous for the ac- 
cused. The conclusions of the test of the boy’s 
reliability rested among other things on this 
statement of his feelings of disgust. 


Lars: The Accuser 


The next stage in the work of investigation 
was to study Lars himself. His degree of in- 
tellectual development was assessed by an 
expert in intelligence testing, with results sum- 
marized as follows: 


At an intelligence test carried aut on Saturday, June 
6th, Lars scored an IQ of 123 (Terman-Merrill scale 
modified by Sandels). The experiment shows that it is 
specially easy to establish personal contact with Lars, 
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who gives the impression of being a child with healthy 
reactions. His curiosity is very great and his manner 
is spontaneou. and marked by a certain easy self- 


assurance 


Lars was further examined by an expert in 
problems of suggestibility. (The results of this 
inquiry, undertaken in connection with a 
scrutiny of the incriminating tape-recorded 
interview, will be discussed later.) The author 
took part as an observer in some of the “sug- 
gestibility tests” and later amplified these 
observations with his own examination of the 
boy. It was easy to verify that the boy could 
only with difficulty be kept concentrating on 
the tasks he was given. He constantly slipped 
off his chair and roamed unhindered round the 
laboratory, examining the apparatus that 
stood within reach. Instead of answering the 
questions put to him, he asked his own ques- 
tions about objects in the room and showed 
a pattern typical of many children of evasive 
tactics and distraction devices when in one 
way or another he felt unsure of himself. 

The most interesting reaction came when 
the author during a pause in the suggestibility 
tests threw in the question: “Listen, Lars, do 


you know anyone called Sune?” Lars did not 


answer the question verbally. Instead he 
slipped off the sofa, went up to the author and 
gave him a crack on the jaw. It was not a real 
blow, but it was intended to represent a real 
crack on the jaw and fulfilled the function 
both of distraction and of symbolic demonstra- 
tion of his antipathy to that particular ques- 
tion. Some five minutes later the question was 
repeated, whereupon Lars went through ex- 
actly the same performance. Since the situa- 
tion seemed to be full of potential information, 
the question was repeated a third time but 
not until some ten minutes later, while other 
things were being dealt with. This time, the 
boy reacted by slipping off the sofa, so that he 
became invisible behind a table covered by a 
cloth. Down on the floor he said, drawing out 
the vowels: ‘““Hoow noooosy you are.” 

A few days later, the author made a further 
personal examination of Lars. On this occa- 
sion as well, he demonstrated the distraction 
technique just described as soon as anything 
embarrassing came into the conversation. 

After the investigation of Lars, the enquiry 
took a turn that had not been originally fore- 
seen. So far, the author had not gone more 
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closely into the question of S.’s possible inno- 
cence but had rather worked with the intention 
of studying the factual accuracy of the details 
of the charge. Such an aim was moreover 
supported by the police enquiry so very un- 
favorable to S. 

A preliminary collation of the data so far 
produced by the psychological enquiry led, 
however, to trying out a completely new 
hypothesis. What suggested this idea more 
than anything was the boy’s tendency to 
divert the adult’s attention from whatever was 
embarassing him. A comparison of this tend- 
ency with the parents’ rather naive idea that 
their boy never lied, and their overambitious 
accumulation of bans about his games and 
occupations, led one involuntarily to think 
of the possibility that Lars had simply used 
the assertion about the man’s penis to divert 
his mother’s attention from the things he then 
had on his conscience (he had visited forbidden 
territory, he had collected newspapers by him- 
self, he had probably met Sune and perhaps 
also accepted money from him, he carried 
evidence of his crime under his arm and 
smeared round his mouth). Such an interpreta- 
tion was further supported by his refusal to 
repeat the assertion that had caused so much 
trouble and excitement around him. The little 
boy, with all his wits about him, must soon 
have realized that his invention risked being 
revealed as a lie, and as lies were included in 
the list of forbidden things, he then made 
diligent use of his diversionary technique to 
avoid repeating the assertion 


S.: The Accused 


The next task was to examine S. To begin 
with, S.’s employer, Andersson, was inter- 
viewed for information about S.’s conduct in 
connection with his arrest. In addition, the 
author obtained information from the police 
officers who took S. into custody, as well as 
from the Inspector who conducted the police 
enquiry. Then S. was brought from prison. 
He spent two days at the psychological lab- 
oratory, where his personality was examined. 
His intelligence was tested in the usual way 
and his life history :eviewed in detail by two 
different specialists. His ability to reconstruct 
previous events was tested, and in a lengthy 
cross-examination his information concerning 
what happened on the fateful day and the day 
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after was reviewed. The investigation of S. 
also included a visit to his home where he was 
joined by his fiancée. In summary, S. showed 
himself to be a normally intelligent man, kind 
and decent to those around him, careful about 
himself and very exacting about how he 
appeared in the eyes of others. As he was wait- 
ing for naturalization, he was particularly 
anxious to avoid trouble and disputes. He was 
industrious, reliable, and ambitious in his 
work. His future was well planned. He and 
his fiancée had jointly saved up to be able to 
make a home as soon as he became a Swedish 
citizen. For the present, they lived with the 
fiancée’s mother in her flat. 

As far as the alleged crime was concerned, 
S. appeared completely unable to understand 
it. He constantly came back to the charge 
without prompting and lamented with curses 
and tears the absurd and humiliating aspect 
of his situation, but in between pulled himself 
together and hoped that the truth would help 
him. He made the utmost efforts to reconstruct 
what he had done the day of Lars’ visit, and 
stuck obstinately even to such details as 
pointed suspicion against himself. (He refused, 
for instance, to agree that the boy could have 
been into the bathroom for a moment when 
S. in the kitchen had his back to the hall, and 
similarly he maintained that he had not heard 
anyone come after him through the cellar 
passage.) All his statements which could be 
checked by adult witnesses were shown to be 
correct. 

S.’s sexual experiences were normal, and his 
way of talking about such things was that of 
the normal person. He showed no signs of 
homosexual thinking. On the whole, be was 
not interested in children. He was faithful to 
his fiancée and fond of the people close to him. 

To the author he appeared incapable of 
dissimulating, giving the impression of a 
naively straightforward and sincere person, 
hurt and uncomprehending in face of the 
charge he had incurred. He had no reproaches 
to make against anyone but tried to under- 
stand the reactions of those around. 

Regarding his demeanor when arrested by 
the police, the facts were these: 


The police went to look for him at midday at his 
workplace, but the firm’s proprietor, Andersson, could 
not say exactly where S. was, as hiscleaning programme 
included at least 30-odd firms in different places in the 
town. The police then informed Andersson that S. was 
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wanted for a serious offense and that it meant several 
years prison for anyone helping the criminal to keep 
out of the way. Andersson, who took offense at this, 
suggested that the police should come round to the firm 
about five P. M., when S. usually came in after finishing 
work. When S. arrived at the firm’s office about four 
P. M., he was met by the information from his em 
ployer that the police wanted him for a serious offense. 
S. was at first more surprised than anything else but 
then dismissed the matter, saying that there must be 
some mistake. Andersson, still excited by his conversa- 
tion with the police, wanted S. to confide in him, so 
that the protection of the firm could be arranged in 
time. S. however calmed him down and assured him 
that he had not done anythiag and that a mistake had 
certainly been made. To put an end to the uncertainty 
he rang up the police on his own initiative, told them 
his name and asked for information as to why he was 
wanted. He managed to learn nothing from this conver- 
sation, as attested partly by Andersson and partly by 
someone who knew both S. and Andersson. S. then 
proposed that they should sit down and have a beer 
while they waited for the police. About half an hour 
later the police arrived and arrested S. At this there was 
some trouble, caused by Andersson’s disapproval of the 
way the police behaved. S. himself made no difficulty 
According to the Inspector, he had some outbursts 
later and behaved in an unbalanced way. S. himself said 
that when he came io the police station he had asked 
for permission to shave, as he was dirty after the day’s 
work. He had then been given a shove and told to hold 
his tongue. “We decide things round here, not you,” 
someone had said to him. 


Resolution of Discrepancies 


The investigation of S. left the hypothesis 
of his innocence still more promising than 
when the investigation of the boy was con- 
cluded. Nevertheless, this hypothesis could 
still not be accepted because of several im- 
portant circumstances that remained unex- 
plained. These were: (a) that Lars had been 
able to get through the locked cellar by him- 
self; (6) that Lars could describe what the 
washbasin plug in S.’s bathroom looked like 
without having been in there; and (c) that 
Lars repeated his charge at the interview with 
the psychiatrist the day after the incident. 

When the enquiry was resumed it was now 
directed at the unexplained details in Lars’ 
experiences. Together with S. and the police- 
man who first investigated the scene of the 
crime, the author visited the house where S. 
lived. On this occasion, S. indicated the door 
through which he had passed into the cellar. 
This door was locked. It was not, however, 
identical with the door indicated by Lars. 
S. pointed out that the door he used to go 
through was the most natura! one to choose 
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because it made direct contact with the stair- 
case. From it a straight passage led to another 
door, which connected immediately with the 
staircase on which S. lived. 

At the same time it was discovered that the 
door which the boy had previously indicated 
also led into the cellar and that via this door 
one could reach another door, which led out 
into the courtyard at the side of S.’s staircase. 
To the policerman’s surprise it turned out that 
both these doors were unlocked on the occasion 
of this unannounced visit. A visit was there- 
fore paid to the landlord’s agent in the build- 
ing. Asked about the closing of the cellar doors 
he answered: “Yes, they should always be 
locked.” —‘‘But they hardly ever are,” added 
his wife, who stood beside him and evidently 
was less concerned with professional prestige 
than her husband. 

After this breach in his defenses, information 
poured from the caretaker. He had a lot of 
trouble with the children in the house and 
children from the neighborhood, because 
they often played down in the cellar and 
carried on as they pleased. It was impossible 
to keep locked the doors which the children 
used, since people took their bicycles in that 
way and often forgot to lock up behind them. 
The agent had had particular trouble from a 
little hooligan called Sune Olsson. Once he 
had lit a fire in the cellar and another time he 
had damaged every bicycle that was down 
there. However, Sune had moved about three 
weeks ago, as they had managed to evict the 
family, who had made things very difficult, 
and who kept up a permanent feud with the 
neighbours and used foul and vulgar language. 

To get an insight into Sune’s living condi- 
tions, the author paid a visit to the house 
where he had lived. The new tenants said the 
flat had been badly looked after and that the 
previous tenants had gone out in a rush with- 
out anyone knowing where they had gone. 
The interesting thing about the flat was that, 
apart from being the other way round, it 
looked exactly like the one S. lived in. The 
bathroom looked precisely like the one the 
police had studied in S.’s flat, and the wash- 
basin plug was the same. The author had no 
difficulty in imagining how the inquisitive 
little boy had run around in the Olssons’ flat. 
The fact that he had been able to describe the 
plug to the police no longer seemed so extra- 
ordinary, and the association existing from the 


first between Sune’s and S.’s homes also 
became more significant when the similarity 
became clear, because the distance between the 
two staircases was so great that an adult 
would hardly think of saying that they both 
lived in the same house. 

Keen work by the police enabled them 
eventually to trace the Olsson family to a 
place a long way outside the town, where they 
nad withdrawn from the demands of society 
and neighbors. Sune was then brought back 
to the family’s old home, and asked to show 
the cellar he formerly played in. As soon as he 
got out of the car he went straight to the cellar 
entrance through which Lars claimed to have 
entered. In this cellar, where Sune evidently 
felt at home, the author talked to him about 
the playmates he had had. He knew at once 
who Lars was, and was able to describe him 
quite well. The last time they had met was 
inside in the courtyard, when Lars had some 
newspapers with him, said Sune. He supported 
this assertion by adding that he had left imme- 
diately afterwards. Asked if he had given Lars 
any money on that occasion, Sune gave no 
definite answer. It proved on the whole hard 
to get him to say anything if he suspected 
criticism behind the question. He behaved as 
children do who are accustomed to get the 
blame for everything that goes wrong: afraid, 
suspicious of strangers, at odds with society 
outside his own family. 

Later the same day Sune’s IQ was deter- 
mined to be 92, quite sufficient for him to be 
able to understand the questions and answers 
exchanged with him. 

Before Sune was taken back to his family’s 
new retreat, his vocabulary was tested. It 
proved to be quite poor, but he had good 
knowledge of a number of vulgar expressions. 
He said he did not know the meaning of the 
word “doodle,” but he knew several other 
names for the male sex organ. A number of 
hair-raising tales of how the mother had 
spoken to neighbors, recounted earlier by the 
agent, fill out the picture of the Olsson family’s 
speech habits. There is therefore nothing 
against the assumption that Sune could have 
been the source of Lars’ inspiration for the 
statement about how the window cleaner had 
acted. The fact that Lars in his version used 
the word “doodle” does not constitute a seri- 
ous objection, because it must be assumed that 
Lars was intelligent enough to use such terms 
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in speaking to his mother as were sanctioned 
in the family’s ordinary speech. 

The question of where the coin had come 
from was still not definitely solved. According 
to Lars’ mother, the agent and the candy-store 
clerks, it often happened that Sune had money. 
Logically, there is therefore hardly any need 
to adhere to Lars’ statement that he had got 
the money from the “window-cleaner man.” 
He could equally well have got it from Sune. 

A few more small details remained which 
told against S. Such a detail was the unbut- 
toned trousers. But it is more usual for small 
boys to go around with their fly buttons un- 
done after urinating on their own than for 
them to do them up again. For Lars in the 
present situation to blame the window cleaner 
was quite in accordance with his other be- 
havior. 

But wasn’t it odd that Lars had rung just 
at S.’s door? Hardly, since at the time of day 
when this happened, most flats in the building 
were likely to have been empty. The special 
thing about S.’s door was that there was some- 
one behind it who could open it and satisfy 
the little boy’s wishes. 


THe INCRIMINATING INTERVIEW RE-EXAMINED 


The purpose of giving such a detailed ac- 
count of a single case has been to illustrate the 
efficacy of two different working methods. 
While one case does not permit a conclusive 
assessment of their relative merit, the present 
study seems in the author’s opinion to indicate 
that the description of events given by social 
interaction analysis is much superior to the 
personality analysis method of investigating 
witnesses. 

In this connection, we may look more closely 
at the tape-recorded interview by the psychia- 
trist, as well as because it was here that Lars 
repeated his charge against S. The technical 
deficiencies in interviewing are to be under- 
stood in the context of the inexperience of the 
psychiatric expert in witness psychology, and 
the fact that the training of a child psychia- 
trist in Sweden is hardly directed at this type 
of task. 

The analysis of the interview proceeded in 
two phases. To begin with, Lars’ reactions to 
the kinds of questions used in the interview were 
explored in the “suggestibility test” previously 
mentioned. Then the questions and answers 
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of the interview were reviewed critically in 
order to bring out what may have lain behind 
the boy’s answers. 

The “suggestibility test” was intended to 
assess (a) the tendency of the witness to state 
and sometimes even to experience sense per- 
ceptions that have no objective basis; (6) his 
tendency to yield to authorities enjoying a 
certain prestige; and (c) his tendency to answer 
certain types of suggestion with information 
that the interviewer is expecting. 

The first type of test showed an obvious 
tendency on the boy’s part to accept uncriti- 
cally different kinds of sense perception. The 
record says, “‘One can plainly observe how the 
subject was induced to state auditory percep- 
tions after quite short intervals, although 
there was no objective basis for such percep- 
tions.”” The same phenomenon was established 
with tactile perceptions. 

With prestige suggestions he showed less 
interest. The record says, “Lars was not 
interested and very inattentive in this test. 
He cannot be considered to have received any 
very deep impression from the interviewer’s 
suggestions. When he accepted the inter- 
viewer’s proposals, it seemed almost to be in 
order to get away from the whole thing as 
quickly as possible.” 

The test with different kinds of suggestive 
questions was of the greatest importance for 
the enquiry. The questions were partly antici- 
patory of the type, “You do see...” or 
“Didn’t you see that... ,” partly alternative 
questions of the type, “Was the car blue or 
green?” when the car was in fact red. Finally, 
simple yes and no questions were tested, which 
also have a certain suggestive effect, as they 
are more often answered in the affirmative 
than the negative. 

The record shows that Lars could be brought 
to assent to statements that had no basis in 
his own observations. He could even be in- 
duced to demonstrate with sounds and gestures 
things which did not exist. For example, the 
interviewer asked Lars if he had not seen a 
small pair of scissors on the experimental 
table. Lars said he had, although there were 
no scissors among the objects he had seen. 
When the interviewer asked the boy how big 
they were, Lars demonstrated the approximate 
size of a pair of scissors with his hands. The 
interviewer then asked if they were not bigger 
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and measured out a bigger size with his hands. 
The willing little boy then himself measured 
out a bigger size with his hands and answered: 
“Yes, like this.” 

The examination of the tape-recorded inter- 
view shows that the questions put were in the 
main anticipatory or framed as statements to 
which the boy had only to say yes or no. In- 
stead of sorting out what really had happened, 
the interviewer tried to get the boy to repeat 
his charge. The result of the interview, to 
summarize, was a repetition of the mother’s 
statements put into the child’s mouth, The 
accusation only came up when the interviewer 
had used both bribes and pressure. 


Dr.: But it would be nice to get straight just what 
happened with that man. Then you can go home with 
your mummy and take the aeroplane with you, and we 
won’t have to meet again 

Lars: Whose are these toys? 

Dr.: The toys are mine, and we’ve promised you 
that you can take an aeroplane with you. But you must 
tell just exactly what happened with the man, or per- 
haps you want another of the toys, but of course you 
would rather have the aeroplane, wouldn’t you? 


After the dialogue just quoted, Lars man- 
aged to distract the interviewer’s attention, 
and the talk ranged for a long time over 
peripheral subjects. In the end the boy wanted 
to go to his mother. 


Dr.: But first you can surely tell me something about 
the man. Then you can go home with your mummy. 


This attempt succeeded no better, however. 
After a break, when the boy talked to his 
mother for a while, the interview was resumed, 
and now the interviewer altered the situation. 
He proposed in fact that Lars should tell him 
what he had previously told his mother. 


Dr.: Now what was it you told your mummy? When 
mummy met you? Can’t you tell me about it too? 


If one accepts that the boy lied the day 
before and was now afraid to lie once more, 
the interviewer’s request must have seemed 
inviting, for to talk about what he told his 
mother the day before hardly seems like a new 
lie from a ciild’s point of view. In spite of this 
it took no less than four different requests 
from the interviewer before the boy, guided 
by the interviewer’s yes and no questions, 
began to take up the assault story. It is strik- 
ing to see how he is able to dominate the adult 
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even in this situation. When Lars answered 
the question: “Did you go into any room with 
the man?” with “Yes, I went into their bath- 
room,” the interviewer became more careful 
and avoided putting answers into the child’s 
mouth. When the boy was thus left with no 
pointers as to what answers the “doctor man” 
wanted, he trickéd the interviewer back into 
the old technique. 


Dr.: Did the man do anything with you or did you 
do anything with the man, or what did happen in the 
WC? 

Lars: Guess! 

It is hardly surprising that after this invita- 
tion the interviewer managed to guess what 
Lars had told his mother the day before. The 
central element in the interview was thus a 
reproduction of what the mother told the 
police and the first interviewer. 

On the question of the boy’s first acquaint- 
ance with S. the interview contains a number 
of statements which depend on the fact that 
the boy had not been addressed by S. but had 
followed him on his own initiative. The follow- 


ing exchange shows this clearly: 


Dr.: So you stayed both up there on the stairs? 
Lars: (silence). 

Dr.: Well? 

Lars: No, I went in to him. 


Another exchange in the same vein is the 
following: 


Dr.: Yes, so the man came? [that is, up to the boy 
and asked him into the flat in accordance with the 
nterviewer’s presupposition]. 

Lars: He was there. 


The analysis of the interview clearly shows 
that the conclusions drawn by the interviewer 
go far beyond what the material legitimately 
supports. An experienced and skillful inter- 
viewer would never have drawn his conclusions 
with such assurance and would probably have 
produced several leads calling for further 
investigation; it nevertheless appears improb- 
able that a real solution of the problem could 
have been achieved without an extension of 
the enquiry to the plane of social interaction. 


WHat HaprpeNepD: A RECONSTRUCTION 


A man is cleaning a shop window in a sub- 
urban street. A little way off a small boy 
stands watching him. He would like to be a 
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window cleaner too. The man finishes work. 
He collects his things and his bicycle but is 
stopped in the street by another man who begs 
for money. The little boy goes up and asks the 
man if he may carry his ladder. The boy often 
does this sort of thing. He talks to policemen 
and workmen. “No,” says the man, “it is too 
heavy for you.” 

He is a nice man, he does not snap at any- 
one, children or beggars. Then he pushes his 
bicycle round the corner and past the next 
block, as far as the sweetshop, right by the 
house where he lives. The little boy wanders 
after him, as curious as ever. He sees the man 
put his bicycle and ladder against the wall of 
the shop. Then the man disappears into a 
house further off, where the boy used to play 
before mummy told him he must not go so 
far away. 

The man has disappeared, but the boy goes 
into the house too. He goes through the cellar 
door, where children often do go in. He goes on 
through to the other side and out through the 
bicycle exit and comes into the courtyard. He 
has been there before too. He has been col- 
lecting newspapers in this house. His mother 
is shopping, and there are a lot of things that 
can be done without her knowing. 

He goes up into the house and rings at the 
doors, but nobody opens. Not until he comes 
to the third floor is there a door that opens, 
and the man who opens it is the one who 
cleans windows. The boy asks for papers, and 
the nice man goes into the kitchen to fetch 
some. The little boy sees that this is just like 
where Sune lives, further off in thé building. 
Two rooms and kitchen, with a hall and bath- 
room. He knows that is what Sune has, because 
he has been home to Sune’s and played in his 
apartment, before mummy said he must not 
play with Sune. Then the man comes with 
the papers and gives them to him. He goes 
down the stairs with them under his arm. At 
first kis thoughts are full of the window cleaner 
and that he has been to the man’s apartment. 
But then he thinks that that is because he has 
gone with him into the house and gone up to 
his apartment. 

When the boy comes out into the court- 
yard, Sune is standing there. And Sune asks 
where he got the papers. But when the boy 
tells Sune that he got them from a man, Sune 
tells him something old men do with children 
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when you go to their place. And the little boy 
thinks that he has been to a man who does 
that. 

Then he gets a big black penny from Sune, 
which Sune found at home, and he leaves Sune 
and goes around the house, which is ever so 
long, and when he comes around the other 
corner, he sees the man standing on his ladder 
cleaning the sweetshop windows. 

Then he goes into the shop and spends the 
penny on a bit of liquorice. It buys him no 
more than half a bit, because the lady says 
there is not enough for more. He looks at the 
man who gave him the papers, and when he 
goes out of the shop he thinks about what 
Sune told him about old men, and then he goes 
home. He is not thinking of anything much 
any more, but he has a feeling in his stomach 
that he has done something he should not. 
Collecting papers. Being with Sune. And what 
Sune told him about. And then he meets 
mummy and granny, and they ask about the 
papers he got from the window-cleaner man. 

“But how do you know him?” says mother 
anxiously. 

And the little boy explains. 

“T went home with him,” he says. 

If a man asks you in with him to collect 
something, no one can help that. 

“And the candy,” says mother, “where did 
you get that?” 

He is not allowed to be with Sune. Perhaps 
it was the window cleaner who gave him the 
money. Old men give little children money. 
You go home with them, and then you get a 
penny. 

“The window cleaner,” he says. 

But mother and grandmother are getting 
upset and hushing him up and pulling him to 
the stairs. There is something wrong with what 
he said. But he does not want to go up now, 
and so he gives his mother his sweet look and 
says: 

“Just think, mummy, I had to suck his 
doodle.” 

It is a smack on the jaw for mother and 
grandmother, the biggest smack in the world. 

But he still does not manage to stay out. 
Grandmother sees that his fly buttons are un- 
done. But the window cleaner did that. 
Mummy talks to daddy on the telephone. The 
police will take the window cleaner, and he 
will say that Lars did not suck his doodle at 
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all. So the boy says nothing to his daddy, 
when daddy asks after dinner. When he goes 
with mummy to the police, and the lady who 
has a typewriter talks to him, he does not tell 
her anything either. 

But the police and the other grown-ups are 
catching the foreigner who has committed an 
indecent assault. In the end, a doctor comes 
and helps the police. He delivers his judgment 
after being two hours with the little boy, who 
besides being bright and inquisitive is not 
afraid of the silly grown-ups who only under- 
stand bits of his thoughts. 
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And society prepares to put out of harm’s 
way someone who opened a door and gave a 
boy a dozen papers. It is very interesting and 
at the same time somehow thrilling. As drama, 
it is oppressive and horrifying. 

It must be added that the complete reli- 
ability investigation led the prosecutor to 
decide that there was no case against S. After 
six weeks, S. left prison a free man. When he 
was set free no one told him why he was not to 
be kept in jail any longer. 


Received June 10, 1957. 





CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


ACCURACY OF SELF-PERCEPTION AND GROUP-PERCEPTION AS RELATED TO 
TWO LEADERSHIP ROLES! 


DAPHNE E. BUGENTAL anp GEORGE F. J. LEHNER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


N the extensive literature on leadership, there is a 
frequent tendency to treat leadership as a uni- 
tary concept that may be measured by a wide 
variety of sociometric questions, ratings by peers 
or supervisors, observational techniques, etc. Con- 
sideration is seldom given to the possibility that 
different types of leadership or status are measured 
when different criteria for leadership are used. Gibb 
(4), an exception, found that persons who were 
socio-telic or psyche-telic choices of other group 
members were different from individuals found to 
be leaders by observational techniques. He also 
found that individuals viewed by the group as 
having “influence’’ more closely compared with 
the leaders selected by observational techniques 
than with the socio-telic or psyche-telic choices. 
Bales (1) also gave consideration to the possibility 
of different leadership roles. In observing groups 
over time, he found that the role of “best-liked” 
group member became quite distinct from the 
“leader’”’ role. 

Two types of status or leadership roles appear 
to be distinguishable. The first is the role of the 
true “leader” whose primary function is the guid- 
ance of the group towards their goals. The second 
“leadership” role is that of the popular group mem- 
ber, which is roughly equivalent to Bales’ “best- 
liked” role and Gibb’s “psyche-telic” and “socio- 
telic” choices. The popular person is the center of 
positive affect within the group. However, hos- 
tility may be directed toward the individual eaact- 
ing the “leader” role. The popular person does not 
assume responsibility for reaching group goals, and 
he interacts on an emotional or “social” level 
rather than the task-oriented level of the leader, 
These two roles may overlap and the same person 
play both roles, but they are distinct roles. Proba- 
bly they are more dichotomous in largely task- 
oriented groups. 

In view of the characteristics of these two roles, 
the popular member would appear to be in the 
better position to perceive accurately other group 
members and the group as a whole; that is, he 
should be more likely to know how well other group 
members are liked or how they feel about signifi- 
cant group issues. His greater “insight” is pre- 

1 Appreciation is expressed to R. T. Morris for 


his suggestions in the conducting of the study and for 
the use of his students as Ss. 


dicted from the sociocentrality of his role within 
the group. 

Two studies concerned with the ability of leaders 
to estimate group opinion found discrepant find- 
ings. Chowdhry and Newcomb (2) found that 
“leaders” (defined as individuals sociometrically 
chosen on questions measuring both popularity and 
leadership variables) had better insight than iso- 
lates or nonleaders on group-relevant issues. Hites 
and Campbell (7), on the other hand, found that 
“leaders” (defined as elected or appointed leaders) 
did not differ significantly from nonleaders in 
ability to estimate group opinion on group-relevant 
issues. These differences in findings, to the extent 
that the reported findings are free of artifactual 
components, may have been influenced by the two 
ways of measuring leadership. 

Several studies (3, 5, 8, 9) have been concerned 
with the insight of leaders (most frequently meas- 
ured by popularity variables) into self and others 
on social and personality variables. In general, 
leaders were found to have better insight than 
nonleaders into others. The evidence for greater 
self-insight was not strong, although there was 
some evidence for greater self-insight with higher 
status. 

The intended contribution of the present study 
is the prediction that it is the popular person, not 
the leader, who has more accurate perception of 
the group structure and of group members. It is 
also predicted that the popular person has more 
accurate self-perception than does the leader. Our 
main interest in testing this hypothesis is to deter- 
mine whether the popular group member is gener- 
ally more “insightful” or if his accuracy of percep- 
tion is related specifically to his role within the 
group. If popular individuals have both more accu- 
rate self-perception and more accurate group- 
perception than do leaders, they would appear to 
be more “insightful” in general. If they have more 
accurate perception of the group but not of them- 
selves, their “insight” would be seen as primarily 
associated with their position within the group 
Our specific hypotheses are: 

Hypothesis 1. Popular group members are more 
accurate than leaders in their perception of status 
relationships within the group. 

Hypothesis 2. Popular group members are more 
accurate than leaders in their perception of sig- 
nificant group dimensions. 
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Hypothesis 3. Popular group members have more 
accurate self-perception than leaders on personality 
variables. 


METHOD 


Members of a coeducational upper division sociology 
class served as subjects (Ss). The class (NV = 48) was 
randomly divided into five groups of 8 to 11 members 
each with the purpose of completing a class project. 
These groups had been meeting for a semester at the 
time of testing. 

In order to distinguish between “leaders” and 
“popular” group members, we drew on Bales’ (1) dis- 
cussion of leader roles to devise a questionnaire consist- 
ing of a series of descriptions of members, part of which 
related to the “leader” role and part to the “popularity”’ 
role. Examples of “leader’’ descriptions are: 


1. His (her) suggestions for group action are usually 
accepted and followed by the group. 

2. He (she) assumes responsibility for getting group 
work done and group problems solved. 


Examples of “popularity” items are: 


1. He (she) is well-liked by almost all, or all group 
members. 

2. Group members seek him (her) out as a pleasant 
person to be around outside the group. 


Each person in a group rated all other members of his 
group on eighteen items of this type on a five-point 
scale. Ss were instructed to check “A” if the description 
was “definitely true” of the member they were rating, 
“B” if it was “mostly true,” “C” if it was to an equal 
degree true and false or if they were unable to say, ““D” 
if it was “mostly false,” and “E”’ if it was “definitely 
false.” Ratings were thus obtained on all Ss on both 
leadership and popularity variables. 

All Ss were then ranked for mean rating received on 
leadership and on popularity. Ss in the top 25 per cent 
on leadership ratings were defined as “leaders”; those 
in the top 25 per cent on popularity ratings, as “popu- 
lars.”” As we wished to distinguish between the “leader” 
role and the “popular” role, overlapping cases (V = 6) 
were eliminated. Al! further comparisons were based on 
seven leaders and five popular members.* 

To determine whether popular group members were 
more accurate than leaders in their perception of group 
status relationships, we again used our group member 
descriptions questionnaire. The closeness of agreement 
between a member’s descriptions and those of the group 
as a whole provided a measure of consensual accuracy, 
in terms of a mean error score based upon the differ- 
ences between a person’s ratings of other group mem- 
bers and the group’s ratings of these same members. 
Insight into popularity and into leadership were meas- 
ured separately. 

To obtain measures of accuracy of perception of 
significant group dimensions, we used the Hemphill 
Group Dimensions Descriptions Questionnaire (6). The 





* Two other populars had to be eliminated because 
of incomplete returns. 
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TABLE 1 


Mep1An Error Scores* ON RaTINGs OF Group 
MEMBERS AND Group DIMENSIONS 


“Populars” “Leaders” 





Variables Rated (NW = 5) (N = 7) U 
Popularity of others .59 .87 
Leadership of others .85 77 16 
Hemphill group di- -56 .87 

mensions 











* Error scores represent mean standard scores. 
* Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


Hemphill questionnaire measures 13 group dimensions, 
such as viscidity, hedonic tone, autonomy, etc.; one of 
these dimensions (permeability) was omitted as in 
appropriate. The questionnaire requires members to 
rate their group on a five-point rating scale on a series 
of statements such as, ““The group has well understood 
but unwritten rules concerning member conduct.” 
Again we measured accuracy consensually, so that an 
individual who was very discrepant from the rest of 
the group in his ratings of the group had a high mean 
error score, and one who agreed closely with the group 
as a whole had a low mean error score. 

Accuracy of self-perception on personality variables 
was measured with the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera 
ment Survey and a self-rating test in which Ss rated 
themselves on the factors measured by the Guilford- 
Zimmerman. T scores for the leaders and populars based 
on distributions of self-ratings on each factor for the 
total group were compared with T scores received on 
the same factors as measured by the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man, and difference or error scores were computed. 


RESULTS 


In comparing leaders with popular group mem- 
bers for accuracy of perception (indexed by error 
scores) we used a one-tailed nonparametric meas- 
ure, the Mann-Whitney U test. In terms of our 
hypotheses, our results were as follows: 

Hypothesis 1. Popular members, as predicted, 
were more accurate than leaders in their percep- 
tion of the popularity of others. (U = 7, p < .05.) 
However, there was no difference between leaders 
and popular group members in accuracy of percep- 
tion of the leadership status of others. (U = 16, 
n.S.) 

Hypothesis 2. As predicted, popular members 
were more accurate than leaders in their percep- 
tion of significant group dimensions. (U = 3, 
p < 05.) 

Hypothesis 3. Popular group members did not 
differ from leaders in accuracy of perception of self 
on personality variables. (UV = 17, n.s.) 


DISCUSSION 


In the light of these results it appears that indi- 
viduals enacting the role of the popular member 
have more accurate perception of the popularity 
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status of others and of significant group dimensions 
than do members enacting the leader role. It is 
difficult, however, to say whether the popular 
person achieves this role because of his more 
accurate perception of the group, or whether he 
has more accurate perception of the group because 
of his position within the group. Both relation- 
ships are plausible. 

Apparently, the popularity role does not include 
more accurate perception of the leadership status 
of others. The well-liked person appears to have 
superior accuracy of perception only with respect 
to factors specifically related to his role. His under- 
standing of the group relates to how well other 
members are liked, how members feel about the 
group, etc.—but does not include a superior under- 
standing of who is directing the group towards 
their goals. Additional evidence for the belief that 
the popular person’s more accurate perception is 
specifically tied to areas related to his role is given 
by our finding that there is no difference between 
the popular person and the leader in accuracy of 
self-perception. The “insight” of the popular per- 
son is not general, then, but is confined to variables 
associated with the sociocentrality of his role. 

SUMMARY 

“Popular” group members were compared with 
“leaders” of five small groups for accuracy of per- 
ception of other group members on popularity and 
leadership variables, accuracy of perception of the 
group as a whole on 12 group dimensions, and ac- 
curacy of perception of themselves on personality 
variables. “Popular”? members were found to have 
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significantly more accurate perception of others on 
popularity variables, and of the group as a whole 
on the group dimensions measured. No significant 
differences were found between “popular” members 
and “leaders” in accuracy of self-perception on 
personality variables or in accuracy of perception 
of others on leadership variables. 
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BEHAVIOR AND GRAMMATICAL STYLE 


LEONARD W. DOOB 


Yale University 


© people express themselves in such charac- 
Di ways that a relatively simple analy- 
sis of their grammatical style can yield useful 
clinical insights? Style as well as content are said 
to spring from enduring predispositions: “the fre- 
quency with which a person employs a certain 
grammatical category such as nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives and the like has been shown to be related 
to various personality characteristics” (8, pp. 
248-249). The evidence cited after that assertion 
and existing evidence in general are spotty. By an 
ex-post-facto analysis, for example, the behavior 
of two Ss has been linked to their prose style (9). 
Or the grammar employed by various types of ab- 
normal patients has been partially differentiated 


(1) or compared with normal Ss (3). A connection 
has been sought between a single category like 
verb-adjective ratio and a broad behavioral cate- 
gory like emotional stability (2). 


METHOD 


To explore a wide variety of possible relations be 
tween behavior and style, Ss whose behavior had 
already been experimentally and heterogeneously sam 
pled by Linton (5) were used.' A total of 28 measures 
was obtained from 49 male students at Brooklyn Col 
lege. The measures are grouped and listed in Table 1 





‘Keen appreciation is expressed to Harriet B. Lin 
ton for placing the behavioral data at my disposal, for 
collecting the essays, and for numerous suggestions 
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TABLE 1 
BEHAVIORAL MEASURES 


Perceptua! Situations 
-) Ability to locate Embedded Figures 
Ability to respond accurately in Tilting-Room-Tilting 
Chair Test* 
Factorial ability to handle object in field under dis- 
tracting conditions* 
4 ) Factorial ability to handle field as a whole 


F-Scale and Other Questionnaires 
+) Conformity to convention* 
Submissiveness to parents® 
(+) Submissiveness to authoritative figures 
Recognized self-assertiveness* 


t 


) Disguised aggressiveness 
Autokinetic Situation 


10. (—) General ability to adapt to the situation 
+) Report of relatively great movement 

12. (—) Relatively fast reaction time* 

Influenced by E’s confederate 

14. (+) Efforts to counteract E’s confederate* 

15. (+) Generally impressed by 2’s confederate 


+ 


Verbal Communication 
Change in advocated direction 
Syllogisms 


1 —) Ability to reason correctly concerning neutral items* 
18. (+) Susceptibility to “atmosphere” effect 


Rorschach 
19. (—) High Total R 
20. (+) High Total T 
21. (—) High Total M* 
22. (+) High Hd: H 
23. (+) High F% 
24. (+) High Total ¢ 
25. (—) High M:C 


26. (+) High (C + CF): FC 
27. (—) High Total W and/or P 
) High ‘‘mammals”’:“‘non-mammals” A 


Details concerning the “perceptual situations” can be 
found in Witkin ef al. (10), concerning the other situa- 
tions in Linton (5, 6, 7). Many of the measures have 
been found by these investigators to be significantly 
interrelated 

Samples of the Ss’ prose style were essays in which 
they described their choice of a major subject in college 
and their proposed career. The prose was analyzed by 
means of 27 categories which are relatively devoid of 
content and which were chosen either because they 
could be easily applied to any communication or be- 
cause they had been used in previous studies. They are 
listed in Table 2. Those defined slightly differently from 
conventional grammar are enclosed in quotation marks 
and, upon their first appearance in the table, they are 
accompanied by an operational definition in parenthe- 
ses. The reliability of the categories—tested by sam- 
pling agreement between two independent coders—is 
high, modally in the .90’s. 


RESULTS 
Linton’s behavioral data have been dichoto- 


mized at psychologically meaningful points when- 
ever possible. The cut-off points for the gram- 
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TABLE 2 
Prose CATEGORIES 


1. (+) Number of words* 

2. (—) Words per sentence 

3. (—) Variability of sentence length 

4. (—) “‘Noun-qualifiers” (adjectives, 
clauses) per 100 words 

(—) “‘Noun-qualifiers” per sentence* 

) “Adverbs” (excluding negatives) per 100 words* 

(—) “Adverbs” per sentence 

&. (—) “Adverbs” per 100 “noun-qualifiers’’* 

9. (—) “Pronouns” (excluding ego references, including adjec- 
tives) per 100 words* 

10. (—) “‘Pronouns”’ per sentence* 

11. (—) “Pronouns” per 100 “noun-qualifiers’’* 

(—) “Pronouns” per 100 verbs* 

13. (+) “Ego pronouns” (including adjectives) per 100 words 

14. (+) “Ego pronouns” per sentence 

1S. (+) “Ego pronouns” per 100 “pronouns” 

16. (—) Verbs per 100 words 

Verbs per sentence 

(+) Verbs per 100 “noun-qualifiers” 

19. (+) Forms of “to be” per 100 “principal verbs” (carrying 
the sentence’s principal action, usually of the independent 
clause) 

20. (—) Forms of “‘to have”’ (not as auxiliary) per 100 “principal 


participles, dependent 


“ 
| 


verbs’ 

21. (—) “Principal cognitive verbs” (involving internal reac- 
tions) per 100 “principal verbs’’* 

22. (—) “Principal conative verbs” (involving overt action) per 
100 “principal verbs’’* 

23. (+) “Principal verbs’’ in future tense per 100 “principal 
verbs” 

24. (+) “Principal verbs” 
verbs””* 

25. (+) Concrete or specific “principal subjects” (the subject of 
the sentence’s “principal verb’) per 100 “principal 


in passive mode per 100 “principal 


subjects” 
26. (—) Negative sentences per 100 sentences 
27. (—) Sentences with “thought qualification” (clauses, phrases, 


adverbs, subjunctive mode) per 100 sentences. 





matical categories have been arbitrarily 
established to achieve approximately equal num- 
bers in each division. The 28 behavioral measures 
have then been paired with the 27 grammatical 
categories. A careful inspection of the chi squares 
which have been calculated or estimated for the 
resulting 756 2 x 2 tables reveals that the number 
of significant differences at the .05 level with a 
two-tail test does not exceed chance expectancy 
and that the few significant differences do not 
form useful or meaningful patterns. More refined 
statistical analysis scarcely seems worthwhile. 
One additional analysis, however, has been 
made by postulating enduring dispositions which 
may affect both behavior and grammatical style. 
A freely and loosely modified version of Witkin’s 
and Linton’s psychological dichotomy has been 
employed, but for convenience Witkin’s concepts 
are borrowed: a relative tendency to be passive 
(“associated with field-dependent perceptual 
performance”’) versus a relative tendency to be 
active (“associated with independent or analytical 
perceptual performance’’) (10, p. 467). In Table 1, 
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the sign in parentheses before each measure pro- 
vides a rough summary of Linton’s findings: a 
plus sign indicates that those with passive rather 
than active tendencies demonstrated the be- 
havior, a minus sign signifies the reverse. 

In Table 2, the signs in parentheses suggest 
whether those with passive tendencies (+) or 
with active ones (—) can be expected to produce 
a higher frequency of the prose category. Almost 
all of these predictions have had to be based upon 
arbitrary assumptions and intuitions rather than 
previous research. “Passive” Ss, it has been pre- 
sumed, would cooperate more fully by writing 
more words [ #1] and, since the task involved in 
part their future career, by using the future tense 
more frequently [{ #23]. They might be expected 
to refer to themselves fairly often [ #’s 13-15], to 
be more interested in general action than in spe- 
cifically changing the environment [#’s 18, 19], 
to abstract less [ #25], and of course to write in 
the passive rather than the active mode [ #24]. 
In contrast, “active” Ss, it was supposed, would 
write more complicated prose as judged by sen- 
tence length [ #2], sentence variability [ #3], and 
the rather pronounced use of “pronouns” [ #’s 9- 
12]. It might be anticipated, too, that they would 
seek to control their environment and themselves 
by modifying and qualifying the former [ #’s 4-8, 
26, 27]; and that they would use more verbs in 
general [#’s 16, 17] and especially those indi- 
cating activities of possessing, feeling or thinking, 
and overt movement [ #’s 20-22]. 

Even though some of the measures are not in- 
dependent, a simple sign test has been applied to 
the predictions in both tables. When the Ss are 
divided into plus and minus groups on the basis 
a single category in one table, the plus group 
should contain a higher proportion of plus scores 
than the minus group from all or almost all the 
categories of the other table. The “ability to 
locate Embedded Figures,” for example, tends to 
be possessed by “active” Ss (Category 1, Table 
1, is designated minus). Those Ss demonstrating 
superior ability in this respect, therefore, should 
write fewer words since “number of words” is 
presumed to be associated with “passive” Ss 
(Category 1, Table 2, is designated plus); they 
should write longer sentences (Category 2, Table 
2, is minus); and so on, through the 27 categories 
of Table 2. Thus, each behavioral category can 
be viewed as being tested 27 times by means of 
the grammatical categories; and each grammati- 
cal category 28 times by means of the behavioral 
categories. Items in Tables 1 and 2 which are 
followed by an asterisk show significant trends at 
the .05 level, one-tail test. In Table 1 it can be 
seen that 9 of the behavioral measures show such 
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a trend; in Table 2 the number of significant 
grammatical categories is 12. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The results from applying the sign test to the 
grammatical categories can be briefly summarized. 
In contrast with those revealing a relative tend- 
ency to be passive in the behavioral situations 
the Ss revealing a relative tendency to be active 
are inclined (a) to qualify statements by means of 
“adverbs” and “noun-qualifiers’; (6) to use 
“pronouns”; (c) to use verbs indicating action, 
possession, and internal reactions; and (d) to be 
comparatively less verbose. It is noteworthy that 
some parts of that summary contradict and others 
confirm previous studies. Here, for example, the 
verb-adjective quotient (Category 18, Table 2) is 
not discriminating, but the passive-mode index 
(Category 24) is; whereas apparently Balken and 
Masserman in their frequently cited study (1) ob- 
tained reverse results when they compared three 
classes of neurotics and psychotics. In both 
studies, however, number of words is a significant 
measure. 

The failure of the present study to reveal more 
numerous significant relations per se might be 
variously explained. Faulty sampling may be in- 
volved: the Ss may be too homogeneous, or 
Linton’s behavioral measures or the pieces of 
prose may not have adequately reflected their 
enduring dispositions. In spite of the large number 
of indices, the grammar of the prose may not 
have been validly apprehended. Possibly scaling 
techniques are needed; those which have been 
here attempted—by various combinations of the 
grammatical categories—have not been fruitful. 

Resorting to the sign test, nevertheless, pro- 
duced trends which suggest that grammatical 
style has at least some tenuous connection with 
personality. That connection, however, is not 
specific enough to justify the statement of 
McClelland and his associates which was quoted 
above and which they themselves explicitly 
modify. For it varies with (a) the kind of be- 
havior being observed or measured; (b) the cate- 
gories being employed to analyze the grammatical 
style; and (c) as Goldman-Eisler (4) has shown for 
psychiatric patients being interviewed by differ- 
ent psychiatrists, the kind of situation in which 
the verbal habits are sampled. In addition, suc- 
cessful analyses of grammatical style cannot be 
made in the course of an interview or through any 
rapid device; the present categories, even though 
selected in part because they appear simple, re- 
quire tedious counting and statistical analysis. 
For the moment, therefore, the following practical 
conclusion seems warranted: the analysis of gram- 
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matical style by itseif is not a useful or feasible 
clinical instrument 
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ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING, SOCIAL CLASS, AND TEST ANXIETY’* 


MARTIN L. HOFFMAN 
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ROLAND E. PROTZ 
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N= Achievement scores of middle-class, as 
compared to working-class, adolescents 
have been found by Douvan (1) and Rosen (3) 
to be high under ordinary test conditions; and by 
Douvan (1) to remain at the same level even 
when a desired prize is offered for superior per- 
formance. Thus, achievement striving in the 
middle class appears to be highly internalized 
and relatively unaffected by external reward. 

On the assumption that achievement striving 
relates positively to performance, it was hypoth- 
esized that middle-class performance would 
also be relatively unaffected by external reward; 
more specifically, that compared to working-class 
Ss, middle-class Ss would show little improvement 
in test performance under financial incentive. 
Two studies were done, one using a simple motor 
test (Study A) and the other, a written intelli- 
gence test (Study B). 


METHOD 


Social Class 

The details of the class measure are presented by 
Douvan (1). In brief, Ss designated as working class 
were those who identified with the working class and 
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whose fathers did manual work; those designated as 
middle class identified with the middle class and their 
fathers’ occupations largely involved dealing with 
people. 


Study A 


The procedure of Study A followed that used by 
Douvan (1). Students in their regular high school class- 
rooms performed a simple number-tracing task under 
a time limit that guaranteed that no one would finish. 
In five classes the test was introduced simply as a meas- 
ure of “visual-motor coordination, how well your hands 
and eyes work together.”’ For six other classes it was 
added that in order to encourage the students to try 
their hardest, a five-dollar reward would be offered to 
every one scoring above “a certain point.” In order to 
minimize competitive motivation, the possibility of 
everyone’s getting the reward was emphasized. 

The Ss in Study A were high school juniors and 
seniors in a medium sized midwestern city (population 
about 80,000). From a pool of 271 students, 122 were 
selected who clearly fit the middle-class criteria and 37 
who clearly fit the working-class criteria. It turned out 
that 68 middle-class and 24 working-class Ss had taken 
the test under the financial reward condition while 54 
middle-class and 13 working-class Ss had performed 
under the no-reward condition. 


Study B 
In Study B, a before-after design was used. Alternate 
forms of the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test 
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were given the same Ss under the two conditions. The 
setting in each case was a large assembly hall in which 
all students took the test together. Gamma Test Form 
C was administered first. ‘The procedure given in the 
Manual of Directions was followed except that the 
students were allowed to work for only ten minutes. The 
instructions to the students stated that the test meas 
ured one’s “ability to think.” Gamma Test Form C was 
given one week later with no advance notice that there 
was going to be a retest. No information was provided 
regarding previous level of performance. The instruc- 
tions included mention that the test was similar to the 
one taken previously, that we were now interested in 
how much they could improve their scores, and that 
five dollars would be given to “those of you who do a 
good deal better on the test than they did a week ago.” 
To minimize competitive motivation, it was added that 
“all sizeable improvements would be rewarded.” 

A questionnaire asking each S to estimate (a) the 
extent of his desire for a five-dollar prize and (b) how 
hard he would work for this sum, was used to provide 
an index of conscious motivation aroused by the reward 
offer. 

The Otis was scored in the standard manner, i.e., 
adding the number of items answered correctly. To take 
into account changes in the number of errors, the tests 
were also scored in terms of right minus wrong. 

The Ss in Study B were high school seniors in a 
small midwestern city (population about 15,000), none 
of whom had ever taken the Otis before. From a pool 
of 150 students, 47 middle-class and 27 working-class 
Ss were selected using our dual criterion 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Study A 

The data for Study A (Table 1) confirm the 
hypothesis that the performance differential 
under the two test conditions would be smaller 
for the middle class than for the working class. 
The working class improved significantly in the 
reward condition while middle-class scores de- 
clined slightly. 


Study B 

In Study B, with either total-correct or right- 
minus-wrong scoring of the Otis, both the middle- 
and working-class Ss obtained significantly higher 
scores in the reward than in the non-reward con- 
dition (Table 2). The middle class showed less 
improvement, as expected, but the difference is 
not significant (p <.3 with total-correct scoring 
and ~ <.2 with right-minus-wrong scoring). The 
hypothesis of less improvement in the middle 
class receives statistical support, however, when 
we disregard the amount of improvement and 
consider only the percentage of Ss who show any 
improvement at all. Thus, with total-correct 
scoring, 85.2 per cent of the working-class and 
61.7 per cent of the middle-class Ss showed an 
improvement (p <.02). With right-minus-wrong 
scoring the percentage of working- and middle- 
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TABLE 1 
Mrppie-Ciass AND WorKING-CLASS PERFORMANCE 
oN A Motor Task UnpER Two 
REWARD CONDITIONS 


Material Reward 
Absent Present 


Class N : N Mean 
19.87 
20.00 


Middle 54 68 
Working 16.00 24 


TABLE 2 


Mippie-Ciass AND WORKING-CLASS IMPROVEMENT 
FROM No-REWARD TO REWARD CONDITION 


Number of Items Right Minus 


Correct 


Middle 
Working 


*p < .05. 
2%» < .001 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF MippLE-CLAss AND WORKING-CLASS 
Ss witn Low, Mippiz, AnD HiGH IMPROVEMENT 


Low* 


Middle* High* 


Total correct 
Middle 46. 
Working 25. 
Right minus wrong 
Middle 46. 
Working 18. 
* Low, middle, and high cut-off points obtained by trisecting 
the total distribution based on al] 150 Ss in the initial pool 


class Ss showing improvement are 77.8 and 55.3 
respectively (p <.03). 

Results of the questionnaire on the desirability 
of the five-dollar reward indicate, as also reported 
by Douvan (1), that there was no class difference 
in conscious desire for the reward. Apparently 
the reward was large enough to elicit a high 
degree of motivation from the Ss regardless of 
class position. Therefore, the greater number of 
working-class Ss showing improvement can not be 
attributed simply to the fact that money is 
scarcer in their environment. 

Achievement striving and test anxiety. A greater 
percentage of middle-class than working-class Ss 
obtained lower scores on the second testing when 
the reward was offered than on the first testing 
when there was no reward—25.5 per cent com- 
pared to 11.1 per cent with total-correct scoring 
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(p <.1), and 38.3 per cent compared to 14.8 per 
cent with right-minus-wrong scoring (p <.02). 
These Ss did more poorly in the reward condition 
even though (a) they were as motivated as the 
others to obtain the five dollar prize, as indicated 
by their questionnaire responses, (b) they had as 
much room for improvement, i.e., their initial 
scores were comparable to the initial scores of the 
others, and (c) they should have shown at least 
some improvement due to practice effect, since 
the two test forms were given only a week apart 
and contained items of highly similar content and 
level of difficulty. It therefore seems necessary to 
conclude, in line with recent test anxiety research, 
that the Ss whose scores went down actually in- 
creased their strivings in response to the reward 
offer, but in so doing touched off efficiency-reduc- 
ing emotional responses such as fears and expecta- 
tions of failure. 

Increased striving can also be inferred on the 
part of most of the remaining middle-class Ss, 
since all but four of them made some improve- 
ment, especially since the middle-class improvers 
actually improved to a greater extent than the 
working-class improvers (p <.1 for total correct 
and » <.2 for right-minus-wrong scoring). 

This analysis suggests that (a) most middle- 
class Ss, contrary to the finding by Douvan 
mentioned earlier, increase their achievement 
strivings under external reward conditions and (db) 
the effect of such an increase in striving in the 
middle class is either to improve performance or 
to impair it. It would follow that the distribution 
of improvement scores for the middle class should 
be bimodal and highly variable. Both these ex- 
pectations are borne out in our data. The middle- 
class distribution shows tendencies toward bi- 
modality (Table 3) and it is more variable than 
the working-class distribution (F ratio significant 
at the .05 level with either total-correct or right- 
minus-wrong scoring). 

McClelland (2) suggests that fantasy verbaliza- 
tion as well as test performance is depressed by 
anxiety about achievement and failure, and that 
as a result an S who is high on achievement 
striving may obtain spuriously low scores on his 
projective need Achievement measure if he is 
also high on anxiety. If such anxiety about 
achievement and failure can be aroused, or per- 
haps intensified, by an increase in striving induced 
by external reward, and if this occurs mainly in 
the middle class as the present study suggests, a 
number of middle-class Ss should be expected to 
obtain lower need Achievement scores in reward 
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than in non-reward conditions. This reason could 
explain Douvan’s (1) finding that the mean need 
Achievement score for the middle class does not 
rise in the reward condition. 


CONCLUSIONS 


hypothesis that 
is more highly 


Both studies support the 
middle-class test performance 
generalized and less subject to improvement 
through increased striving for material reward 
than working-class performance. Study B, with 
before-after data, suggests further that although 
middle-class Ss may have achievement strivings 
that are relatively highly internalized and thus 
generalized to situations which have no external 
reward, they are like the working-class Ss in that 
these strivings do increase when a reward is 
offered. The main difference between the two groups 
seems to be that while working-class striving and 
performance tend to rise uniformly in response to 
reward stimuli, in the middle-class reward-induced 
increases in Striving may either raise the level of 
performance or touch off anxiety responses that 
lower it. The source of this anxiety is a problem 
for further research. The literature on social class 
would suggest that, whether or not a prize were 
offered, the attempt to improve one’s performance 
on a task designated as measuring the “ability to 
think” might readily engage the self-esteem needs 
of many middle-class Ss; moreover, for some Ss, 
attempting to improve may have this effect even 
with less ego-involving tasks. The resulting 
anxiety, which might be called “improvement 
anxiety” to distinguish it from other kinds of 
test anxiety, could have resulted in the per- 
formance decrements found here. Another pos- 
sible explanation of these decrements is that the 
offer of a prize produced guilt feelings in those Ss 
for whom competition with siblings and peers for 
adult rewards is synonomous with the expression 
of unacceptable hostile impulses. Such Ss might 
have felt competitive despite the announcement 
by the adult that it was possible for everyone to 
win the prize. Doing poorly under these conditions 
could function as a guilt-avoiding mechanism. 
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